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[BASIL STOOD ONCE. MORE ON FIRM GROUND, WITH HIS DRIPPING, SENSELESS BURDEN !] 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—~o-—. 


PROLOGUE. 


Tr was a London house in a fashionable 
Square, not in the modern Belgravia, which, 
in those days, had not attained its prestige, 
but in that more central district now given 
over to — and dull respectability, but then 
jm dwelling-place of the richest denizens of 

n. 

Everything about the sumptuous mansion 
Spoke of wealth—solid, substantial wealth— 
and spoke truly; for though a sélf-made man 
inhabited it, he had won for himself such vast 
riches that at fifty he was a millionaire. 


Not born of —_ blood he had yet received 
& good, plain education in his youth, and of 
late years had picked up the manners of a 
Superior class. 

_He was received everywhere, perhaps for 
his gold; but there was Tothing i his p_bheg 
sation to annoy the most fastidious, and, a 
few years before, he had allied himself with 





the fashionable world by a marriage with the 
preity, portionless daughter of a needy peer. 

It was rumoured that Lady Helen Percy had 
no love for the quiet, middle-aged man who be- 
came her lord, It was whispered, poor child, 
that her heart had been given to a poor young 
soldier who was in India, when her father's 
decree took her to a grand London church in 
white silk and orange blossoms. 

But no one ever had reason to complain of 
her conduct. If sad and silent for one so 
young she yet made a dutiful, faithfal wife, 
and, as the time wore on, and the millionaire 
recvived an heir, the stony look of despair died 
out of his wife's eyes. 

She loved her child with an intense affec- 
tion, which seemed the strongest passion of 
her life, 

She was alone with her boy one dall winter 
afternoon, playing with him in her pretty 
boudoir. Jast twenty-two, and looking almost 
less, a slender, gracefal girl, with dark blue 
eyes, and soft brown hair, neither of which 
had been inherited by the three-year-old 
child, who seemed already the image of his 
plain. rather stolid-looking father. 








! 


Bat, if love is blind, mother’s love may yet 
find beauties in features which to others seem 
ordinary and unattractive. 

Lady Helen thought her boy a picture, and 
would have given her life for him. She little 
thought, poor soul, on this dull November day, 
of what hv was to cost her. 

Her husband was away on business, but she 
expected him back that afternoon ; meanwhile, 
his son was a very good substitute. 

The door opened, Lady Helen half started, 
expecting to cee the portly form of her lord 
and master; but the intruder was a woman. 
How she gained admittance in that strange, 
unceremonious way no one discovered, bat, 
probably, some of the servants had not refused 
a heavy bribe. 

She stood motionless, and looked at the 
mother and child, an expression almost of 
malignant hatred coming to her face as she 
noted the blue eyes and beautiful features of 
Lady Helen. 

‘¢ What are you doing here?” 

Helen started. To be thus addressed in your 
own house by a stranger would have alarmed 
a far more experienced person. She looked at 
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the intruder, and saw a handsome, timidly 
looking worfan abodt forty, whose dress and 
general-air repelled Ber—the tawdry finery 
of the one and the bold defiance of the other 
filling the girlish wife with unspeakable 
alarm. 

“‘T think there is some mistake.”’ she said, 
gently® ‘‘ Thies is my house, and I have not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance,” 

‘* Where isJohn ?” 

Lady Helen shuddered. That her husband 
was not of her world she knew already. He 
had often told her his relations were simple 
working-people; but he always spoke of them 
as dead. Surely this strange woman could not 
be his sister ! 

‘* My hnsband has been to Liverpool off 
business. He will be home this afsérnoon. 
Do you mean that he is expecting you ?” 

“Ob, dear, no!” and- site laughed deri- 
sively. ‘‘ Hethinks I'mat the bottom.of the 
Atlantic; but he'll find out his peer 3 
soon. I don’t expect twelve years have al 
me past all recognition.” 

Helen glanced towards the door. 
the threshold, stood her hiisband, > face 
white with agony. He crossé@ to her sik 
stood between the two wo 





in her arms. 

‘‘ What does this mewn?” oried # 
aire, his voice so chamge@ his 
frightened at it. ‘ 


‘It means,” retemned! tiemunwelk 
tor, with great coolness). ‘ai 
America in the Dukeof We 
sequently, I have 
fancy to sees 
fore I left Englittdjse 1. 
than you thought) ds ar 
in Canada, aud*find’ it a Place; bat? T 
heard the other day you were @ great man 
over here, and'se-I-thonght I woula come and 
claim my rights.” 

Helen raised ber face with a piteons entreaty 
to“her husband. 

“Who is she, John? Dospeak, Don’t you 
seé*the suspense is torturing me?” 

Bat he did not answer, only he pressed her 
hawd-so tightly as to pain her hand; and the 
big tears rolled down his checks. 

“If only I had died!” he said, brokenly. 
‘*Oh, Nell, if only I had died before [brought 
this sorrow on you!”’ 

‘I don’t understand! ” she said, feebly. 
“Do speak plainly, John. Who ia that 
woman?” 

‘* Woman, indeed!” repeated the person 
in question. ‘‘ You might have the civility 
to say ‘lady,’ I think; but I'll answer your 
question if he won't, my dear. I’m this good 
gentleman's lawful wife, and the mistress of 
this uncommonly nice house!” 

“ John!” but the word was hardly audible: 
With one bitter sob the poor girl had fallen to 
the ground, white and senseless as a marble 
image. 

The little child set up an indignant howl, 
and the man, who was envied by half Lon- 
don, and, indeed, had thought himeelf, till 
an hour ago, one of fortune’s favourites, turned 
sharply on the intruder. 

*' You fiend ! You have killed her! "’ 

** Don’t call, names!’ returned Mrs. John, 
equably. ‘‘ When you and! parted a dozen 
years ago, because our tempers were s0 re- 
markably opposite we couldn’t agree, there 
was no particular condition that I was to kill 
myself.” 

‘You must have known, hearing of the 
wreck of the ship you sailed by, I should be- 
lieve you dead!” 

‘* T never thought about it!’’ she retorted. 
‘* Things were at a low ebb with us. Yoa 
gave me half the money, and we agreed to part. 
I asked if I should write to you, and you said 
you never wished to see or hear of me again. 
Seeing that, how can you complain ? ” 

He was bending over Helen. She lay as 
one dead, and the frightened child howled 
piteouely. It was amiserable scene. At any 


Lady Helen, with serene, conve 
shiver, snatcbed up her ; I 


= 


moment, attracted by the boy’s -#creamg, the 
servants might appear. The @istracted man 
left the side of the woman he loved so well, 
and faced the creature who had caused all the 
misery: of his life. 

“ What do you want?’ 

‘‘A pretty question. Here are you, a big 
man, with a fine lady wife and child, while 
your lawful paréner’s earning her living by 
hard work!” 

He looked at her. 

** You know that Thad every reason to be- 
lieve yoa dead—that no jary in the world 
would convict me of bigamy, if you tried.” 

“I’m not going to try,” she replied. ‘I've 
no wish to prosecute you. I never cared 


mach for your society, and I'm sure I don’t 
want to claim it now; but that chit of a girl 
must know the truth and treat me with decent 
civility. You,make mea handsome offer, and 
I'll go back to the States, and leave you to 
live in yo 

He coul 


fool's paradise.” 

er dothatagain. Never again, 
mould he live in happy union with 
ild, but for their sakes—Helen's 
a would fain make the best 


Seat bafag au a 

jeetty wan m but 

nen k — wae rich man, and 
her : 









poor: 
his J 
and the 





spared-one of the Ladies Percy 


gladly have 
a the®stiffering sister, but Helen 


to attend on 


she lett’ London, and with slmost piteous 
pleading commended Het little: boy to her 
mother’s care : 

Lady Glenross, who® Huew’ the stings of 
poverty rather sha ly, considering her ex- 
alted station, was delighted to receive her 
grandeon and the liberal allowance made for 
him. But when Helen said it would be quite 
a year before they returned she did wonder 
such doting parents could bring themselves to 
part with their only child. 

‘‘ Nell thinks it best,” replied her son-in-law. 
‘‘I¢ is her own wish: the boy should remain 
with you.” , 

‘+ And L-amdelighted to have him,” declared 
the Countess. ‘‘ But I am surprised at Helen ; 
she used to be just wrapped up in that 


child!” 

And any one who had. witnessed the pe . 
ing would have marvelled as much as Lady 
Glenross. Helen clang to her child, the teare 
falling on his little face, till her husband 
bent over her tenderly, and urged her to 
change her mind, and let the boy come with 
them on their wanderings; but she shook 
her head, and gently unwinding her arms 
from her boy’s neck said gravely,— 

‘‘ Don’t tempt me, John! It is right for 


him. to stay in England. Bat I shall never 
see his face again.” 

She never did. Early in the spring the 
millionaire-came to Glenross Castle to claim 
his child; but there was-a broad black band 
. on 


on his hat, and: his wife’s weddi 





of bustle: and 


—- 


RL 
not even to his own’ mothe® did he tell any 


thing of her last anoments? He ‘made hand. 


some*presents. to'everg momber of the Glen- 
ross family; but what astonished them was 
that drom:thpt tiniehe dropped all intimacy 
with them. He would never let his little son 
visit his mother’s relations. 

“I can’t help it,” he said, simply, when 
remonstrated with. ‘The boy is all I have, 
I don’t want him mace into’a fine gentleman 
who will despise his father.” 

You must be dreaming, John: Whocould 
despise you? You are one of nature's gentle- 
men,I think. Besides, everyone kuows the 
Prime Minister means to offer you a peerage.” 

The peerage was offered and declined. The 








millionaire led a busy, useftiiijife; bat he 
never appeared again in th@y.gpyo.world of 
fashion, where he had movéél 90) jopfally at 






his: g wife’s side, res 
garde knew him: vith 

a ready” sympa - ail kee Obs 2 
sai@j.and said et eer hetwould- ne recover 


the: Jésseof Lady Helen, and thatthe: really 
= one living. creased son she 
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pen 

of vant -exposed. to a dozen tempta- 
tions to) extFavagance; and to keep up* hic 
position’ possessed a lieutenant’s pay, anda 
very se@mty allowance from his father; whieh 
he was constantly afraid of 1 through 
tHe oldigentleman's caprite; but® By’ reason 


Only at ty-aix men can be hippy 
sometimes in spite of scanty meatis;*and 
Basil, as he stepped on to French ground, 
the August sunshine lighting up the gay 
foreign watering-place, and a pleasant stir 
} { gure around him, quite 
forgot the dragon of poverty which haunted 
his footsteps. He had come to enjoy himeelf, 
and bills, creditors, parental reproaches, and 
the like must wait for his attention until he 
was back in England. 

It would have been hard to find a more 
open, more ray Bone Basil Courtenay 
had dark hair and wn eyes, but his com- 
plexion and colouring were fair. 

Gay, careless, and good-tempered, no serious 
trouble had ever touched him. Of course it 
wae very inconvenient being poor. Of course 
he was always wanting’a-dozen things he could 
not afford, and it was disagreeable to know he 
muet never think of a wife unless.an heiress 
would smile on him; satanath — pe 
he was young, strong aful.. In spite o 
his poverty he was much sought after, though 
a detrimental; he was.a uni » favourite 
with young ladies, while, he bad never yet 
experienced such: a strong attachment 45 
would make him regret his powerleasness to 
provide for a wife. 

A very stout. elderly lady.and a very pretty 
girl, with fair hair and brown. eyes, were 
watching for Basil, two young men in attend- 
ance made up the y. Mrs, Ernescliff and 
her sons were old friends of the Courtenays, 


refused, She*had-them all to see her before} of his 





his little finger. He never spoke 
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costume of bite serge was Sir Bryau’s eldest 
daughter. : 

Lucy was engaged to Alan Erneecliff, and 
so her father had allowed her to come to 
Boulogne under his mother’s care. : 

Bob Erneacliff, thea younger son, was in 
Basil's regiment, and no dovbé finding it dull 
perpetually playing third party to the lovers, 
he had urged his-favourite chum to join them. 

The Erneseliffs and the Courtenays were 
neighbours at home, but poverty and pride 
on the one side and a great lave of travel on 
the other had, prevented them. being very 
intimate, until Alan and Lucy fell.in love. 

There wasno opposition on either side. 

“Tf old Mr, Ernesoliff had been in trade,” — 
urged Lady Courtenay—‘he could give his 
son ® handsome income now, and twenty 
thousand & at his own death;” while 
the Ernescliffs themselves liked the idea of 
Alan’s wedding a-girl related to half the peer- 
age, and who-had, moreover, the sweetest 
face and. temper in Blankshbire. So, unlike 
most matches, the engagement gave universal 
satisfaction, and Lucy was to be married: that 
very. winter. 

“T am glad you have come,” said Bob, 
energetioally, when he had inatalled his friend 
in @ veryoory apartment of the rambling old 
house the Ernescliffs had taken for the bath- 
ing season. ‘You know I'm very fond of 
Lucy and that, but it has been most fearfully 





dull playing third fiddle.” 
“§o dull,” said Courtenay, with a smile, 
for he thoroughly understood the young man | 


— 


who was two years his junior, “that I quite 
suspect you of falling into mischief on your | 
own account,” 

Bob got scarlet. There are some young 
men who: blush as readily as any girl. Mr. 
Courtenay saw his shaft had gone home, 

“You have been in Jove,” he said, coolly, 
“T believe, about nineteen. times, and I have 
played mentor and confidante in. most of 
the attachmonts,. which have been of short 
duration, ranging from a week to two months, 
I can see from your face you are longing to 
unburden yourself now. Iam qnite ready to 
listen to you. I wondered as we crossed this 
afternoon whether you had discovered a 
second daughter in-law for Mrs. Ernescliff,”’ 

Bob sighgd. 

“ You never believe a fellow’s in earnest.” 

“My dear Bob, I fully believe you have 
been in egrnest—nineteen times. I. only 
wonder,” and Mr. Courtenay indulged in «a 
mild smile, ‘that nothing has.come of so 
much earnestness.” 

“She is the loveliest creature I ever saw! "’ 

“S80 was each number of the nineteen.” 

Bob looked. cross. 

“If you are going to chaff a fellow I shall 
shut up,” 

_‘‘My dear boy; you: know you are dying to 
divulge her perfections. Now, shall I belp 
you? She is short, very fair, and rather 
plamp, She —~” 

‘You are libelling her,” cried Bob, in- 
dignantly. “She is as tall as Venus, and 
very slender ; her eyes are like stars, and her 
hair is jet black.” 

“TI perceive. you are waxing poetical, I 
gather—to strip your description of its meta- 
phors and to come to humble facts—that the 
young lady who has enslaved you is tall and 
dark ; that.does not tell me very much, Pray, 
where didtyey meet her? What is her name? 
Is she English or French, visitor or resident, 
maid, wife, or widow ?” 

“T have met her on the sands.” Then, as 
Basil's lip curled a little scornfally, “ You 
need not look like that. I have never spoken 
& word to her in my life. She is English, and 
ehe-lives with her father in the Rae Roeroi. 
I think-they are as aschurch mice.” 

Dear me! how long has it taken 
you to find out so much, pray ?” 

“ About a fortnight” 

* You have not told me her name?” 


“Idida’s mean that, One can tell nothing 





' pany. It was a long evening, and he musi go 


from a mere Christian name. Who is her 
father? ” 

‘*Mr Desmond. He was in the army, but 
sold out some years ago. I don’t know in the 
least what he does for a living. They are 
frightfully poor.” i 

“‘ And is there no Mrs. Desmond?” | 

“No; the mother died a long while ago. 
There’s a younger sister—e mere school-girl, | 
not to be compared to Maude.” ' 

“Of course not! And may I inquire what ' 
steps you have taken to become acquainted 
with your charmer ?” 

‘** None,” and Bob looked helplese, ‘* You see 
she knows no one, and goes nowhere, so I 
can’t get an introduction to her. I am 
always meeting her, and I shculd think,” 
Bob added modestly, ‘‘ she must have noticed 
how I haunt Rue Roocroi, but I don’t get any 
further.” 

“* And of course you have taken the world 
into your confidence, as per usual ?” 

‘Alan told. me no-well.conducted French 
girls went abont alone (but Maude isn’t 
French), and the mother declared Desmond 
was just the sort of name people take when 
they are ashamed of their own. Of conrse I 
wasn’t going to confide in them afcer that.. I 
tried Lucy. I thought she might have called, 
but she told me the.mater would never let her, 
and, pesides, it wasn’t etiquette.” 

‘And you want me to help you?” 

‘* Well, you know,” admitted Bob, ‘“ you 
generally do manage anything you like. You've ' 
& kind of air, Courtenay (I can't understand it) 
which lets you do things which in other 
"a would seem rude.” 

“ see.’’ 


Dinner was served at six, and afterwards 
the lovers went to listen to a concert. Mrs. 
Ernescliff, who was oneof those old ladies who 
make all pesnemes feel at home, told Basil 
he was not to think of staying to keep her com- 


and see the place. 

“T'll go , agpay said Basil, smiling ; “‘ but 
I should like a chat with you first, Mrs. 
Ernescliff. What's become of Bob ?” 

The dear old lady laughed till she could 
hardly stop. 

“Bob is probably. marching up and down 
one of the narrowest, dingiest little streets in 
the town. Dear boy, he imagines he is gazing 
at Mrs. Desmond’s window,y I offended him 
mortally one day by suggesting he gave sym- 
pathetic sighs towards her father's. Really 
Mr. Courtezay, I wish sometimes the boy 
wonld marry and settle down. He is only 
twenty-four, but his father would make things 
easy for him; and if he found a nice wife it 
would be such a load off my mind.” 

Basil laughed. 

‘*I know he is always hopelessly in love, 
bat I don’t think his attachments need alarm 
you. Their very number prevents their becom- 
ing serious !"” 


‘** They are serious enough while they lasi,”’ , 


said Mrs. Ernescliff sadly, ‘and Bob is just 
the kind of boy to be taken in by a designing 
woman. Only imagiaeif he brought home some 
shop girl as our danghter, and dear Lucy’s 
sister |” 

“* don’t think it willbe as bad as that, In 
Miss Desmond’s case, I should say, the diffi- 
culties would soon make him give up the 
pursuit. Why, he admits he was never spoken 
to her, and sees no chance of an introduction, 
though he has been trying for a fortnight.” 

““A month!” corrected the mother. ‘‘ Miss 
Desmond was on the sands the first morning 
we arrived.” 

“‘ Then you have seen her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And is she really pretty—and all that?” 

‘I don’t quite know what ‘all that’ in- 
cludes, Mr. Courtenay. She is one of the most 
beautiful women I ever met. She looks like a 
steel engraving from one of those ‘books of | 
beauty,’ which used to be in vogue.” | 

‘You surprise me, Bob's taste is generally 
different.” 

“ There is no question of Miss Desmond's 


_ beauty,”’ resumed Mrs. Ernescliff. ‘And she 
' looks and moves like a lady, but she is evi- 


dently-distressingly poor. Not that poverty is 
a fault,” hurried on the hostess, couscions 
that she was on dangerons groand. “ Bat 
there must be something wrong for people of 
the appearance and manners of the Desmouda 
to be reduced to hide themselves in the back 
streets of Boulogne.” 

“ And it is as bad as that ?”’ 

“It is worse! Mr. Desmond has lived hera 
more than fifteen years. The younger chiia 
waa almost a baby when he came. They have 
no friends, no letters. It was only last sum- 


_ mer that Bob's divinity joined them; ehs 


seems to have arrived quite suddenly, and 
without being in the least expected, Sie 
manages all her father’s affairs, and is sufii- 
cieatly like him for there to be no doubt of 


' the relationship. There are no debts, but they 


are fearfully, miserably poor, and there muss 


' be some awful seoret in their past life if, tor 


fifteen years, no one has troubled to inquire 
after them.” 

It seemed to Basil the jife of isolation thus 
implied must have been enough to break down 
& Strong man, and crush two girlish hearts. 

In spite of himself he was interested in 
Bobs romance, but he-did not quite see how 
he was to assist that very impressionable 
youny gentleman without annoying the kind, 


* anxious mother, 


** Bob will soon get tired,’ he urged, rather 
tamely, ‘if he finds no chance comes of the 
introduetion,” 

Mrs. Ernescliff sighed. 

“T think, sometimes, an introduction would 
be his best cure. If he saw Miss Desmond 
at home—if he could judge for himself of her 
surroundings—surely his eyes would be 
opened !”’ 

Mr. Courtenay did not feel qnite so sure. 
He strolled ont to smoke his cigar, and, 


; hoping to meet hia friend, turned in the di- 
' yection of Rae Rocroi. 


He had to ask his way more than once 


| before he reached the narrow, deserted street. 


He saw no glimpse of ‘Bob, but he did notice 
two girls walking quickly along in advance of 
him, and, the air wafting their words to him, 
he became an almost unconscious eavesdrop- 


er, 
ate Your duty, indeed!” repeated the elder of 
the two, # little scornfally. ‘If you stayed 
at home and learnt a few sensible things to fit 
yourself for earnirg your own living that 
would be your duty, perhaps; but always wan- 
dering about, jnst because you think it pleases 
an old man in his dotage, is absurd.” 

* He is not in his dotage,” came hastily ix 


| the other voice—a fresh, clear, girlish one, 


quite different from the first. “He is my 
own darling father! Oh! Mande, I know you 
meant kindly by coming here and trying to 
improve us, but if you would only go back to 
England you would be happier.” 

“T shall stay here,’ returced Maude, 
calmly. “I consider it my duty. My father 
will one day have an important position to 
keep up; I mean to see he does nothing to 


' disgrace it,’” 


** Disgrace !’’ echoed the other ore. “ How 
can you use such a word in speaking of him ? 
He may be poor and friendless, but no cue 
thinks that a disgrace. I am proud of my 
father, Mande. I would not change him for 


! one of those rich, fussy little Frenchmen, or 


one of your grand English traveliers. He was 
a brave soldier once; he is a good man now, 
He and I are content, Maude, We don’t want 
grandeur while we have each other.” 

“ Of course, you don’t,” retorted Mande, 
‘“‘ Yon can't haye any ambition, Your mother 
was the curse of my father’s life; it’s hardly 
likely her child would not try and keep him 
down.” 

‘‘My mother is an angel,” said the girl, 
gravely. : 

‘She blighted my father’s prospects. His 
friends turued their backs on him when he 
married her; and, as though that was not 
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enough, she left him with you, a helpless bur- 
den all these years.” 

They had reached a wind in the street, and 

3asil saw thom disappear behind an iron gate. 
He followed in time to see them mount some 
steep Bieps. 

A lamp opposite shone fall on their features. 
‘To his life's end Basil Courtenay never forgot 
those two faces. It was almost as though 
come strange, mystarious instinct revealed to 
him the inflaence the sisters were to have on 
his fate. 

They were both dressed in black—there all 
resemblance ended. The elder was tall and 
yracefa), and in her plain, untrimmed cash- 
mere Basil could see the perfect symmetry of 
her figure. Her hair was black, and very 
abandant ; she wore it in a coronal of plaits. 
Her eyes were large and very bright, bat there 
wag no tenderness, no softness, in their depths. 
Her complexion that rare blending of pink 
and white—oftener seen in pictares than real 
life; while her small, almost infantile features 
had no fault save their want of soul. 

It was, as Bob said. She was lovely, elegant, 
refined-looking; but Basil Courtenay, while 
admitting all thie, thought of Mrs. Ernescliff's 
words, and agreed that Miss Desmond—if this 
were she—looked as eeu she had slipped 
out of one of the old-fashioned books of 
beauty. 

It was not a stupid face, it was not an 
ignorant one, but it was pretty. It lacked 
soul, expression, tenderness, andintellect. Half 
the world would have admired it at first sig ht, 
bat any close observer would have di its 
beauty was marred by some strange event, 

He could not guess her age, her featares 
wereso babyish, the face so unkind. She might 
be eighteen. Bat there are some women who, 
never feeling deeply, never suffering acutely, 
continue to preserve these smooth, youthfal 
faces almost to thirty. 

The girl she had lectured was as complete a 
contrast as ever could be seen. She was short, 
and, being very fragile and slender, might 
have passed fora child. A wealth of tawny, 
chestnut hair fell down her back in one simple 
plait, secured at the end by black ribbon; the 
waving masses of this bright tinted hair 
framed a quiet, thoughtfal face. Mouth too 
large, features too irregular for beauty, but 
yet with some charm from large, noble, blue 
eyes, delicately pencilled brows, and a com- 
pleaion as fresh and natural as a child's, 

The door closed on them, and, seeing some- 
me emerge from behind a lamp post, Mr. 
Oourtenay recognised his too impressionable 
friend. 

‘| Well?” 

“Who would have thought of seeing you 
here!’’ said Bob, rathersheepishly. ‘I thought 
you'd go to the concert.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Iam like you, and not fond of 
iatrading on lovers. Was that Miss Des- 
mond ?’’ 

‘* Yee,” confessed Bob, 
“Isn't she lovely ?” 

‘‘ Very,” retarned Basil, agreeably. ‘‘ Were 
you waiting here to tell her so?” 

“* What do you take me for?” 

‘‘A very impulsive youth. Seriously, Bob, 
don’t you think it rather a strange way of 
conducting your courtship to watch behind a 
lamp-poat ?” 

“ T like to see her home safely.” 

Basil stared. 

**Do you mean she goes out every night?” 

“Every night,” returned Bob. ‘ Except 
Sandays.” 

‘“‘ Bat in the name of wonder where?” 

‘tT have no idea.” 

“T wouder you have not found out ?” 

“How can I?” retorted Bob. ‘We dine 
at six; by the time I could get here, however 
much I hurried, it would be after seven. I 
don’t know when she goes out, but she always 
comes home, sometimes at nine, sometimes 
later, but always the same way you saw her 
to-night.” 

‘And alone?” 

‘*Oh, no! sometimes with her sister, some- 


enthusiastically. 





times the old gentleman accompanies them. 
T’'ll point him out to you to-morrow, Basil, in 
thereading-room. He looks like some disguised 
prince, and every inch a soldier,” 

Mr. Ernescliff and his fiancée had returned 
before the two friends got in, and Bob did not 
y a good-natured laugh at his infatua- 

ion, 

He took it very well, and went off to smoke, 
telling his guest to follow him. Alan laughed 
heartily when he was out of earshot. 

“The case is growing desperate. Really, 
mother, yon have a great deal to answer for 
in bringing Bob to Boulogne. He actually 
looks quite woe-begone.” 

‘‘He will get over it,” observed Luoy. 
‘* Bob’s affairs never last.’’ 

‘Bat, my dear, in this case the difficulties 
lend an interest, and the very romance of the 
affair will keep him faithfal. If only we 
could scrape acquaintance with the fair 
stranger, invite her to dinner, and trust to 
her putting her knife in her mouth, or hopé& 
lessly murdering the queen’s English !” 

Mies Courtenay shook her head. 

‘* Bhe doesn’t do either, Alan, I am sure of 
that. I don't like Miss Desmond. I have 
taken, indeed, the strongest possible aversion 
to her, but for all that I believe she is a lady.” 

“Why don’t you like her, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Ernescliff. 

Lucy hesitated. 

“You will all laugh at me, but the first 
time I saw her I felt a cold shudder creep all 
over me. I seemed to know that some day or 
other she would deal a cruel blow to me or 
one I loved! '’ 

“Well,” said her lover, cheerfully, ‘ that 
points to Bob. You will give hima sister's 
love one of these days, and Miss Desmond 
will deal him a cruel blow by refusing him. 
Why, Lucy, you are shivering again! What 
can make you superstitious, darling ?" 

Villa St. Josephine was close to the sea, 
and, not unnaturally, the whole party went 
down to the water side soon after breakfast, 

Bob's quick eyes soon‘discerned his divinity, 
as charming in a white cambric gown as she 
could be. By her side walked a tall, elderly 
man, whose silver hair and prematurely old 
face struck Basil as more sorrow's work than 
time’s. Hanging on hisarm was his youngest 
child, her eyes dancing with glee as she talked 
tohim. The little domestic drama was easy 
to see. 

Miss Desmond represented duty, prudence, 
wisdom and ambition; the two others would 
have been content with any poverty so that 
they were together. She did not love them 
as they loved each other, but she meant them 
to rise, and a hard task she found it. 

She sat down under a huge umbrella with a 
volume of poetry. The old man turned to- 
wards the reading-room, and the younger girl, 
with her dog, rambled off to the water’s edge, 
and began throwing stones into the sea for 
him to fetch, after walking heedlessly almost 
into the water herself in the excitement of the 


sport. 

P Whether shes was tempted too far and an 
extra heavy wave made her lose her balance, 
or whether the ground was uneven and she 
lost her footing in a hole, no one knew. One 
moment she was gambolling happily with her 
little terrier, the next she had sunk from view, 
and the cruel waves seemed bent on carrying 
her away with the outgoing tide, 

The little dog, almost a puppy, and quite 
untrained to such feais, tried vainly to catch 
hold of her dress. A crowd collected, and a 
dozen voices issued a4 many contradictory 
directions, while, unnoticed, Basil Courtenay 
threw off his tennis coat and plunged into 
the water to the poor child’s resoue. 

All eyes were fixed on him. He was the 
hero of the hour. Mrs, Ernescliff felt proud 
of her guest. Lucy and Alan watc him 
eagerly, and poor Bob wished vainly he could 
swim, 

It was but a very few moments, though it 
seemed hours to those anxious watchers,‘and 





then Basil stood once more on firm ground 
with his dripping, senseless burden. 

Rue Rocroi was nearly two miles off. Miss 
Desmond, with a face of gentle concern and a 
perfect grace of manner, said something about 
a voiture, but Mrs. Ernescliff interposed. 

“ She must go to my house. I am sure the 
sooner she has care the better. Bob, you had 
better go for a doctor. Alan, will you remain 
and explain the accident to the young lady’s 
father? Lucy, my dear, show Miss Desmond 
the way to the Villa Josephine.” 

They all — her ; indeed, Basil had 
taken the initiative, and turned towards home 
with his poor little charge. Lucy had the 
most trying part, but her companion behaved 
admirably. 

She contrived, without the least fass or 
excitement, to express her thanks to the whole 
family and her regret at her sister’s ventare- 
someness. She managed, without one word 
of blame to the poor child, to imply she was 
. Seowe charge and anxious responsibility to 

erself, 

Her manner was perfect. She said all that 
was required, and yet made no needless com- 
motion; but through it all Luoy Ernescliff 
was conscious of the feeling she had alladed 
to before. She did not like Miss Desmond; 
she did not trust ber. 

There was no time for ceremony or needless 
introductions. They all filed into the large 
drawing-room except Basil, who, yap laid 
Miss Desmond's sister on a sofa in his sister's 
room, went to make a hurried toilet, which 
his dripping clothes necessitated. 

In ten minutes he was back to find the 
doctor and Mr. Desmond had been taken by 
Mrs. Ernescliff to the sufferer. Alan and his 


fiancée were entertaining each other, while 


Bob was doing his best to make acquaintance 
with his divinity. 

She started on seeing Basil. 

‘‘Papa will thank you better than I can do, 
Mr. Ernescliffe,” She had no idea he was 
not another son of the prosperous mistress of 
the villa. “If anything had happened to 
Eileen he would Fe have broken his heart. 
She is the light of his eyes!” 

“ Surely not when you are by?” suggested 
Bob, tenderly. 

The beauty smiled 

‘Oh, Iam nobody. My father gdve me up 
to my grandmother when he married again. 
Of course, coming back to him after eighteen 
years’ absence, I could not be as dear to him 
as Hileen.” 

“ What a pretty name!” put in Basil. ‘‘Are 
you of Irish extraction, Miss Desmond ?” 

She drew herself up rather haughtily. 

‘My father comes of a Yorkshire family. 
His second wife may have been Irish. I really 
do not know.” 

It was a relief to some of them when Mrs. 
Ernescliff came to say that Eileen had re- 
covered consciousness, and was very anxious 
to go home. 

‘* I would gladly keep her,” said the kindly 
matron; but her heart seems set on going home. 
‘* Lucy, do you think you could persuade her 
to remain with us till to morrow ?: Both her 
father and I have failed.” . 

Lucy found the little stranger dressed in a 
pale blue wrapper of her own—the beaatifal 
hair floating round her in a damp veil. 

She was very different from her sister. She 
took Lucy’s hand with childlike grace and 
kissed it, thanking her prettily for kindness 
and that of il son frére. 

‘* You know we are both English ? ” 

Eileen smiled. 

‘ But Iam always forgetting. You see, 
mademoiselle, I have never been to England— 
never, in my life!” 

‘ Then you have a greaé treat in store; bat 
dear, won’t you be patient and stay with us 
to-day ? Mrs. Ernesocliff would be so glad to 
keep you.” 

The child shook her head. 

‘TI must go. I shall be wanted!” 

* Sarely Miss Desmond could do anything 
that is needed, or—” on her own authority 
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— 
extending the hospitality—‘ won't you ail 
etay 2") | 

Eileen smiled. 

«I would like to, but I must not, They 
would be angry!” 

‘«* Mr, Desmond does not look as though he 
could be angry with you!”’ 

‘Oh ! not papa. I would like to tell you, 
mademoiselle, lest I should seem uugratefal. 
I mnst go because you see I have to sing to- 
night!” 


“ Maude does not like it known,” explained 
the child, wistfally, ‘ She says it is unEng- 
lish and valgar ; but I would rather tell you 
than you should think me ungratefal. You 
will not betray me?” 

£* No, dear!” 

‘I sing at the concerts at the établisse. 
ment. I have sung there for two years, and 
they are so good to me !”” 

“ Two years! You must have begun as & 
baby !’ 

“No; when I was fifteen. I am nearly 
eighteen now. Mademoisselle is not shocked !’’ 

‘Mademoiselle was thinking she understood 
now why Eileen’s face had seerfied familiar. 
She recollected perfectly the white-frocked 
child, apparently of twelve or thirteen, who 
sang at the ¢tablissement. She had said 
once to Alan she wondered if she were Eng- 
lish ; she had such a sweet, innocent face. 

‘Tam not at all shocked ; but it is hard 
you should have to work!” 


‘‘ They are very kind,” said Eileen, simply, 


“and you know we are quite poor. You see, 
mademoiselle, now I must go home."’ 

“‘ Bat I don’t like your going, May I come 
and see you some day, Hileen ?” 

The child's face brightened for a moment, 
then fell, 

‘It is very hard, but you had better not. 
Maude has lived all her life in England. She 
¢ays Tam nothing but a little Bohemian, and 
should shock the English ladies. I do not 
want to shock you, mademoiselle! ”’ 

There were tears in Lucy’s eyes. 

“T don’t think you would shock me, Eileen, 
and I mean to come,” 

Bob reported when the trio had left that 
Miss Desmond’s mind and conversation 
equalled her beauty. 

_Alan was unusually silent, and it was not 
till both her sons had gone out that kind old 
Mrs, Ernesocliff expressed her opinion of her 
morning’s event. 

“It was jast like you, Mr. Courtenay, to 
pinnge into the sea like that, and I think the 
child deserved it. Sheis a dear little thing. 
I was struck, too, with the father. He seemed 
one of nature's noblemen!” 

Basil laughed. 

“In fact, the only member of the family 
you did not appreciate was Bob's princess |” 

- ‘ gp ond Nd her ! “<4 

or co’ !"* agreed Lucy. 

‘* And I,” confessed Basil,‘* longed to shake 
ber hand. She is beautiful, and a lady. I 
admit all that. She would not disgrace any 
rank; bat I’m sure she has no heart!” 

Lucy went to the ¢tablissement that night, 
and listened with a new interest to the child. 
warbler. 

The next day Mr. Ernesoliff joined his 
family, and throogh various causes a week 
went by before they went to another concert, 
and then, when they occupied their old place, 
Eileen was missing. 

“‘Bhe must have taken cold,” thought Lucy ; 
bat, true toher promise, she madeno mention 
of the singer’s identity with Miss Desmond's 
little sister ; only finding Bob in a very gloomy 
state of mind on her return she elicited from 
him he thought his lovely Maude must be ill— 
he had not geen her out for two days. 

Lucy ruled Mrs. Ernescliff despotically. 
With no daughter of her own to pet, the old 
lady had always made a favourite of Miss 
Courtenay, and not that she was actually en- 
gaged to Alan the little lady had her way in 
most things. 

“My dear,” protested Mrs. Ernesoliff, 


“Rue Rocroi is a horrid place. I am sure you 
can’t go there alone!” 

** But you'll come too?’’ pleaded Lucy, who 
had set her heart on a visit to Eileen. ‘‘ And, 
— Peay npr I’m afraid js we n'y go Bob 
will, for he’s getting quite desperate |” 

The landlady stared at the appearance of 
such fashionable callers, but told them at 
once she had lost her lodgers. ‘Two days be- 
fore a stranger had called to see Mr. Desmond ; 
his name or business she did not know, but 
the grand young oa at once collected all 
bills, paid them in full, gave a week’s rent in- 
stead of notice, and the family left for 
England that very afternoon. 

“The day before yesterday,’ continued 
Madame, in her voluble French, ‘the little 
girl—she who had been here so long—left mea 
kind of charge. I was to go to Villa Josephine 
and thank the ladies there for their kindness, 
and say she would have come herself only she 
was so timid, She was going away to be an 
English girl, I meant to have carried her 
niessage that very night.” 

Bob heard the news with loud dismay, 
Basil Countenay in profound silence; but 
Lucy, who loved her brother dearly, and un- 
derstood him better than any human creature, 
knew he was ene The child he had 
saved from a cruel death had interested him, 
and he would gladly have seen more of her. 

“Perhaps it’s as well,’’ thought Lucy, as 
she laid her head on her pillow that night. 
‘* Eileen is a dear little thing, and I should 
have liked to be a real friend to her; but 
Basil is romantic, and she is very pretty. It 
would have been terrible if he fallen in 
love with her when we all know he must 
marry money !” 

Poor Basil! It was quite true—he must 
marry money. He had known it from his 
schooldays, and it had never saddened him 
till the August night when he heard of Hileen’s 
flight, and realised his whole heart had gone 
out to her. 

He was not superstitious, he had no belief 
in omens; bat some strange presentiment 
seized him that he had not seen the last of 


ished Fes He and Eileen Desmond might 

yet be friends. 

Cornish legend, often told him by his nurse 

ways, yet always bearing the same warning. 

“He who saves a stranger from drowning will 
In spite of his sound, common sense and 

did not like to remember the old Cornish 


is infancy ! 
(To be continued.) 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IX. 
“* Go, sir!" 





around the shaking but defiant little figure 
beside him. 

With his disen; 
authoritatively to the door. 

Who was the fellow ? 

Ah, yes, he recognised him now! That 
handsome devil of a groom who used to take 
his horse. 


outrageous catve he here? 
Reuben Garrett staggered a step forward. 
“T’ll go when I get ready,” he jeered. 








The commotion had attracted attention, 
Sir Stuart Woodville and Mrs. Vere came 
hurrying up the hall, at the lower end of 


roverb which had been familiar to him from | years and years. 


But how in the name of all that was/sombre an 
queer, brooding look which made poor Mar. 
guerite unlike you—like as she was.” 


‘‘ What does this mean?” demanded the 
master of the Honour, sharply. 

‘Tt means I was telling this fine lady here 
a few facts about her——” 

**Don’t let him say it, Harold!"’ she cried, 
hoarsely. ‘ He is lying !”” 

Even as she spoke his arm dropped from 
her. One swift spring, and his white hands 
were twisted in the groom's flashy cravat. 

As long as he could, because of the presence 
there, he had held his indignation in check. 

Now he was mercilees. The attack was so 
sudden, so undreamed of, the other was not 
prepared. His head shook under ‘the Earl's 
grip till they could hear his teeth clattering. 

Really a stronger man than the Earl, he 
seemed incapable of proper resistance. 

He struck out savagely, blindly. A few 

werfal jerks, and Harold had him at the hall 

oor. The latter stood ajar. With his foot 
he pushed it farther open. A last strong, 
wrenching swing, and he had flung the resist- 
ing intruder, still squirming and swearing, 
pestis out, and closed the door behind 

m 


He sauntered back to where the others 
stood, silent and dismayed. 

‘A good deed, Harold!’ Sir Stuart said. 
‘The man was drunk.” 

“Yes. But,’ ruefully regarding his hands, 
which he was rubbing with his cambric hand- 
kerchief, “if I only bad not taken off my 
gloves, Why, I had to touch the fellow!’’ 

* Such a disturbance! I really thought I 
should expire!" declared Aunt Clara, clasp- 
ing her plump hands excitedly. ‘‘ Juat as we 
were eating the curry, I heard the voices, A 
really delicious curry, too!’’ 

‘* Well, well, go back and finish it!” advised 
her brother, testily. ‘‘ Bless my soul ! where's 
Lilian? Ah, yes, I see! Come away, Clara. 
They can exist without our society.” 

In one of the straight-backed hall chairs sat 
the Countess—jast where she ad sat the 
night Harold had mistaker her for her sister. 
She remembered the moment with a shudder. 
She felt stunned and heartsick. Garrett's 
declaration was startling in the extreme. Was 


the half-sisters. They would cross his path|it trae? Oh, she wondered so if it were really 
again, though they seemed now to have van-| true! 


“ My poor little Lilian, how you start! You 


are nervous, dear! Andno wonder. Thishas 
Then he suddenly remembered an old| been a sad ordeal for you.” 


Harold was leaning against her chair, rub- 


in baby days—a legend set in a dozen different | bing gently the little cold hand he had taken. 


‘* Yes.” 
Her stiff lips barely formed the word. She 


suffer cruelly through the life he has pro-|felt exhausted. Even his caresses aroused her 
longed.” not at all. 


Could she keep it up, she was asking herself, 


matter-of-fact disposition, Basil Courtenay | helplessly—could she? 


Not for days, but for months, perhaps for 
Would she not sometimes 
want to confess it all, to scream it out, the 
whole wretched secret, the whole perilous 
lot ? 

‘ No, no! She mustkeepit up. There was 
no retreating now. All her bridges were 
burned behind her, and she would be happy 
yet. Why should her life be a blank—worse 


than a blank, a —- misery—just be- 
cause her sister di 

opened for her the door to love, luxury, and 
all the good things of life, should she fear to 
cross the threshold of the place wherein they 
The Earl of Silverdale had flung his arm | lay? 


? If that death had 


Fear ! who said fear? She knew no such 


word. She looked up into the grave, hand- 
ed hand he pointed | some face bending over her. 


“Tt was awfal, Harold! It quite unnerved 


me. Bat now with you I am brave again.” 


And she smiled brightly. : 
‘Ah, now you look more like my Lilian!" 


he said, approvingly. ‘‘I hardly knew you so 


d sad. You wore just now that 


“ Ah, poor Marguerite!” she sighed. 

She shivered as she rose. 
“You have not told me yet, how is Iva ?"”, 
‘Recovering rapidly. There was quite a 





which stood a little knot of servants. 








romance connected with her rescue. sh al 
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tell yon about it later. Jast now I wart a 
bite of supper; I’m half famished.” 

Very late they sat talking. Two or three 
times when he called her by name she did 
not move. Again, when he referred to an in- 
cident of his wedding tour, she looked at him 
blankly. 

‘*You poor child! You are so dazed with 
troable you can hardly hear or remember,’ he 
cried, kissing her. 

She gave him a quiet glance, but there was 
adoration in it. 

How good he was! how noble and thought- 
ful and kita! Traly had Bayatd Taylor 
written,— 


** The bravest are thetenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


And what comfort thers was in his presence! 
what a sense of sesurity, of protectior, of 
peace! 

And so while she 


** Sat by the dying fire and thought 
Of the dear, dead woman downstairs.” 


her heart wae gladder than it had been for 
many a day. 

An ingane gladness? Perhaps. But the 
presence of the mar she loved, the knowled 
that in all the days to come his love and his 
strength would be her refuge and her shield, 
elated, transfigured her, 

Back to her grey eyes came the light, to her 
cheek the glow. 

And so the night wore on. For her the 
clasping arms, the passionate kisses, the lovin 
words; and for her who pay below, rigid an 
oct a her snowy roses and satin and lace— 
wha 


‘* For there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence and scents of eglatere !” 


CHAPTER i. 


Novemser! Suche night as it was! clear, 
cool, crisp, delicious!) A sky as darkly blaeas 
polished steel, up which a silvery moon went 
drifting—the ‘fretted fire of many stars’’— 
a faint breeze, which seemed to hold-all the 
flower-scents of the dead summer in its frosty 
sweetness. 

The little town of Rothlyn was brilliantly 
illuminated. From the poorest hovels to the 
richest residences lights glimmered at every 
pane. Bonfires blazed in tho streets; in all 
the glory of new uniforms and brass instru- 
ments, the local band paraded the streets, 

For to-night was not the Earl of Silverdale 
to bring home his bride ? 

Like a painted palace; like the vision of a 
dream, like the magio mansion of Aladdin, 
the old castle looked that night. 

In the green heart of a Sussex woodland it 


stood, imposing, magnificent. On gently-ris- | 
ing land, it commanded an extensive and | 


beautiful view. 

Bailt in the days of Elizabeth, it had been 
enlarged, improved, tillin its majestic beauty 
was represented the varying style and splen- 
dour of several centuries. Turreted battle. 
mented, the oldest part densely covered with 
ivy ; here a French window, there a porticoed 
entrance, yonder a curiously-balustraded case- 
ment, it presented an oddly-distinguished ap- 
pearance. 

Silverdale Castle? at ofice a palace of 


its smooth, green terraces, its vast dusky 
park, where the sun's sharpest lances could 
scarcely pierce the shield upheld by copper- 
beech and oak and cedar; its velvet hollows, 
where the red deer crouched; its huge foun- 
tain, leaping-likea gush of diamonds fromold 
Nepttine’s swarthy throat; its orchid houses, 


its conservatories; its famtastio pagodas and | 


pavilions; its-glowing rosery ; its cool, silver, 


‘‘ ways that wind into woody dells;’’ and not 


least, its splendid home, rich with theaccumu.- | 


lated treagures—the memories, the associa- 


1 the Castle td welcome her except Iva. 








tions, the refinement and ‘the luxury of cen- 
turies—all combined to make it the show-place 
of the county and the desire of nomadic 
platocra ts. 

Bat just now there came from’ the great 
demesne no song of nightingale or thrush ; 
still was the voice of the fountain. 

And@ Silverdale Castle looked; as has been 
said, a palace of enchantment, for it was one 
blaze of light from cellar to garret. 

From the gothic windows of stained glass 
which flanked*the oaken doors streamed pris: 
matic radiance, sapphire and rose and y 
Here and $here curtains of plush and lace, 
thrust back, gave glimpses of ‘royal fires, leap- 
ing in burnished grates. 

And within’ were flowers and lights and 
warmth and laxury and fragrance; and an ex- 
pectant silence: 

Restlessly, up'and down the great drawing- 
room walked the daughter of the Earl of 
Silverdale, 

She was coming—her° stepmother: How 
strangely it sounded!. And hardly older than 
herself. Would she loveher? Ah, surely she 
must! That letter to her was all that was 
tendér and good. And the face in the photo: 
graph her father had sent her was‘appealing, 
and frank and sweet, 

Was thatthe train? A whistle—yes; and 
a bell ringing—they were slowing into the 
station.. And now faintly to her ears came 
from thé village the roar of mary voices—the 
sound of distant cheering. 

A recsption'in the usual sense the Countess 
had distinctly declined. Noone must ‘be at 


lose was too recent; she could not bear any 
social excitement, she said. 

And, indeed; since the September morning 
when hor sister waslaid in the little cemetery 
of the Honour, and she:had fallen stiff and 
senseless when the first: shovelful of clay olat- 
tered down’‘on the’coffin-lid, she had been far 
from strong. 

Tne Earl had immediately taken her 
abroad, bat lately he had written she was 
longing for England, so‘he was bringing her 

ome. 

And s0, though no celebration at the Castle 
was to mark the advent of its mistress, the 
townspeople lighted their windows'and' set 
their tar-| blazing; and made! music to 
the beet’ of their ability; and clapped: their 
hands sore, and cheered themselves hoarse, 
for the Earl was a goofl landlord and a 
generous one, and they all honoured him. 


Leaning against an ebony lestal, her 


head on her hand, Iva stood and listened to | the 


the dull clamour which drifted up from below. 

And she did not know whata lovely picture 
she made standing there. She wore’a ‘soft, 
silky, greenish gown, which was almost black, 
in fact. Simple and clinging, it outlined 
charmingly the ereet young figure. 

The square corsage was ed with filmy 
lisse, but nothing—not even a thread of gold 
—marred the velvet snowiness of throat and 
bosom, 

The thick; shiny hair was wound cofonet- 
wise over the proud, my | head, and just 
above, but not concealing the pure forehead, 
clustered sunny ringlets. 


Her | P°S 


like the spiritwof—weleome pérsonified, the 
alighting travellers looked up and saw her. 

‘* My dear Iva !”’ her father said, 

And then he had her in his! arms, and was 


kissing her warmly. 

Gently and quickly she released: herself, 
turning to the little, dark figure beside him. 
She waited for no words of introduction, but 
bent her golden head till her lips touched 
those of her step-mother. 

‘‘ Welcome home! Are you very tired?" 
cried the musical young voice. ‘Oh, you 
must be! You go to your room»at once, 
and then we will have dinner. -Don’t call 
your maid. Let me go with you, mamma.” 

The Earl, busy greeting old domestics 
turned to shoot her a swift; ee 
and something for just a moment the 
black lashes ‘of the Countess of Silverdale 
glittering and ‘wet. 

“ You are thinner and+and graver than I 
thought you would be, jadging’ by® your pic- 
ture,” Iva said, as the servants having courte- 
sied their welcome tothe new lady, she and . 
her a went up the grand stairway 

ther. 

“ My picture?” 

“ Yes, Papa sent it to me,” 

They had reached the suite designed for the 
Couritess —half-a-dozen Les apartments, 
all furvished in soft tints. ‘ She turned 
on the threshold. 

“Why, have had no picture taken’ since 
I was a child.” 

« Oh; you forget’! I have his letter inmy 
ket. See, here itis!” 

She held her the picture. 

In the’ vélvet-hung, Persian-ragged, bril- 
liantly-lighted corridor she stood. and looked 
atit, and an expression which was actaally 
one of fear came into her face. : 

For the laughing eyes looking up into hers 
were those of her once happy sister—the same 
which had og at her, glassy and blind, 
just two mon 0. 
Her hands shook as she rotarned it ; but 
her lipy-were smiling. 

‘T had forgotten. It was taken when I 
went.to. London, almost two years ago, It 
makes one shudder and feel old to see an un- 
remem béred picturé of oneself.” 

And then she gave a little cry of pleasure. 

“ Oh, how beautiful |” 

For she was in her boudoir now—the luxu- 
rious, artistic room which was to be her own 
Porbe ceriene d. portié f ruby plush 

@ curtains an res of ruby plush, 

mossy i, the open ebony ms Ho the 
cheerful fire, the good pictures, the easels, the 
puffy chairs, the cushion-piled. lounge, the 
books, the lights, the flowers—she had never 
seen anything:like it before—anything half so 
rich; 80 cozy, 80° ! 

“You are looking quite ydurself again, 
Iva,” the Earl said, when, an hour later, they 
sat at dinner, 

She laughed. . 

“Am 1? Well, I wonder my hair isn’t 
white with thehorror.of that awfal night.” 

And: then she went on to speak of it to the 
lady who satfor the firat time at the head of 
the table of which she henceforth would be 


= 


And the facé, that was so childish and yet} hoste 


80 subtly noble—the face, with its slim,: dark 
brows and wonderfal violet eyes, and dimples 
which came and went in the most bewildering 


é | fashion—and beautifal rose-red, rose-sweet 
pleasure and a veritable. stronghold. With ' 


mouth—ah, it was a face to love, to live for, 
to die for ! 

And not merely becanse of its fairness— 
many women are fair. Rather because one 
saw something in it—truth, courage, tender- 
ness, loyalty—which? or all? Whatever it 
was, One trusted her, seeingit. reverenced and 
loved her. 

Listen!, Carriage-wheels. She siarted— 


. - ng ros : moved’ forward. She- crossed - the. drawing- 
shimmering lake; its vietas of bloom and | 


room, The iron-clam doors had. been 
flang wide as she reached the hall. 
She went through—ont onthe broad upper 


, Step. Andso, standing in the flooding light 





Be. 
She wes strongly affected by circumstances. 
A rainy joes her the blues, A bit of sun- 
shine cheered her. And now, in this splendid 
old room, presiding over a superbly appointed 
table, the viands delicious, the champagne un- 
rivalled, her spirits rose amazingly, - 

And bewitching and sparkling she looked 
too, though she was of course all in black—the 
richest of surah, the finest of Spanish lace. 

“ By the way, Iva,” the Earl said, eud- 
denly, looking up from his bird, ‘* whom do 
you suppose I met in Calais?” 

She shook her head smilingly, 

* Geoffrey Damyn,”’ 

What name was that? Had. she heard 
aright ? 

Instantly out of the glowing face of the 
Countess fled all its laughter. 
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“ Yes, I remember him. Sir Geoffrey now, 
is he not? Did he know you were married?” 

His lordship burst out langhing. 

‘My dear child, I can’t tell you. I took it 
for granted he knew, so did not mention the 
fact, He was rushing for his boat, so we had 
not much time for conversation.” 

How it crept over Margnerite (a thousand 
pardons ! the Countess of Silverdale)—that 
queer, icy sensation ! 

If they only would not look at her ! 

‘J asked him to comeand pay us agood 
long visit. He pronsiene to spend Christmas 
with us. A little wild he always was, buta 
capital fellow for all that.” 

Coming here—he! Of all men living, that 
he should come under her roof! And even if 
she succeeded in deceivirg him, as she had all 
the rest, if he fell in love. with Iva’s freeb, 
young loveliness—what then? What could 
she eay.or. do? And oh, the horror of meeting 
him at all hours, smiling back at him, ex- 
changing social nothings with him, and all the 
time knowing what she did. 

She must not faint, she told hereelf fiercely, 

She tried to raise her champagne-glass to 
her lips. With a masical clink-clink. it fell 
broken on her plate. 

' Papal” 

Iva had started up. 

“ Lilian, my love !” 

She was smiling brightly, though her face 
was very white. 

“ A slight faintness, the fatigue of travel; 
that is very wearing, you know.” 

And all the time she was thinking she could 
not fight it out. ‘Che odds were too heavy. 
agdinst her. And yet.she dare not yield. 

Good Heavens why had she not died in- 
stead of Lilian? But she had died. Yes, 
she must remember that. It was Marguerite 
who was dead—poor Marguerite ! 


CHAPTER XI. 





A KNOCK. 

‘* May I come in?” 

“ Come,” cried the Countess, 

Into the dainty boudoir of ruby and dull 
gold came Lady Iva.. She was dressed for 
walking—dark blue cloth dress,donble-breasted 
soneenes jacket, and pretty bewinged: round 


at. 

“IT thought I would look in and tell you I 
am goipg.out. I would like to see how pocr 
old Granny Morris is getting along,” 

The,,Countess, lonnging..by the, hearth, 
looked up and laughed. . 

“ And who.is,Granny Morris?" 


“ Don't to know?” rubbing on her kid. 


gloves as she spoke. ‘She is my old nurse, 
She lives:on the demesne, In fact, she 

one of the,Jodges,,. Papa is very,kind to.her 
kecause,J am, so fond of her.’’ 

“Ab, yes, You will find it chilly,” 

“Oh, nol.1 walk so fast. Au revoir, 
mamma” 

And then. ghe was, off and.away, leaving her 
stepmother deep in negligé, slippers and novel 
by the crackling fire, 

Buch a splendid. day |—a hint of frost in the 
air, The trees were ing their winter 
garments, dead leaves drifted under foot, but 
the sky.was brilliantly bine, the air keen and 


bracing—a day on which it. was good just to, 


live and. breathe, 
_ For quite,.an hour the Earl's daughter 
lingered in. the little. low-ceiled lodge parlour 
and talked:.to the quernlonsa old woman. who 
sat knitting there,. 
“ T bear we've gota grand new mistress up 
at the Castle, miss?” she questioned, grimly. 
“Yes, She is, just as, sweet.as .she. is 
lovely, too... She. will be more like a sister 
than a stepmother to.me, Oh, whois that?” 
For the. figure of which she had, canght 


sight through the, diamond-latticed window \ 
was. vagnely familiaz.. The,old woman rose. 


: iy as ped. her knitting. and 
‘ an! er 1 
rashed:te the deon. : 


“Oy Master Lionel!’ Lady Iva heard her ' 
| home myself very much for several years, I 


cry. 





The young fellow, walking slowly by on the 
road without, looked back smilingly at the shrill 
summons, and, turning aside, unlatched one 
of the smaller iron gates, came through, and 


up the trim walk to the door at which stood | 


Granny Morris, 

‘‘My dear laddie! and I didn’t know you 
were home! And were you passing without 
coming in to see yourold nurse?” ~* 

His cheery laugh reached the girl within. 

‘Oh, I thought it was your tea-time and I 
must not disturb you!” he declared, shaking 
her ekinny old hand vigorously, 

‘“‘Come in—come in!" turning to light a 
candle which stood on a little table in the 
small hall. ‘‘And now let me have a good 
look at you.” 

The dusk was closing in, already in this 
little room it was quite dark, 

‘* Why, laddie, you've been sick!” She 
was holding her candle above her grey head, 
and looking searchingly at him, in her excite- 
ment wholly forgetfal of her other guest, who 
sat silent and surprised in the shadow. “ You 
are white as a ae of a girl. And why have 
you your beautiful curly hair out off so 
close? Dear me, laddie, now I look right 
hard at you, I oop hardly think it’s you!" 

He was a handsome fellow, splendidly tall 
and well-proportioned, with a bright, dash- 
ing, clean-shaven face, short dark hair, finely 
chiselled features, straight nose, square chin, 
firm month, and a pair of laughing quizzical 
eyes. 

‘‘T have been ijl, I met with an accident 
which kept me on my back a few weeks, 

was in a burning building. Coming from it 
the ladder I was descending broke. I got 
considerably shaken up and scorched—so 
much so that when they showed me a mirror 
I looked in it, and wondered, like the old 
woman in children’s story booky, ‘If I be 
I?’ §SoI said to myself, just as she did :— 


‘** Well, ¢f I be, 
As I suppose I be, 
I’ve a good nurse at home, 
And she’ll know me!’ 


And behold! I have hurried back for you to 
identify me!”’ , 

Her wrinkled face relaxed, 

“Oh, go 'long with you now, Mr. Lionel ! 
You are just as great a tease as ever, I de—— 
Well, if I wasn’t forgetting!” wheeling 
sharply round to where Iva sat. ‘‘ My dearie, 
won’t you please forgive me?” 

The girl rose, pulling on her gloves, 

‘Certainly! And I must thank yon for 
calling Mr. Lionel.” 

The young fellow was staring at her half- 
increduously. 

Is it——”’ he began. 

She held out her pretty, slender hand with 
a graceful cordiality. 

** Yes, Iam Iva Romaine. And this is the 
first opportunity I’ve had to thank you for 
your heroism that terrible night. Ido thank 
you now.” 

The tone said much. more than the words, 
80 earnest it was so tremulous. 

For all at once, with appalling vividness, 
had come back, to her that moment when she 
stood in the high convent window, in the 
smoke, the flame, the glare—stood. looking 
down on the. surging crowd below and waited 
for death. 

And then up the ladder had sprung a stal- 
wart young figdte, in gay masquerade ball 
costume of rose and white satin, all glittering 
with jewels,, and, into hers had looked a 
brave, boyish face, with. resolute lips and 
dauntless eyes—the face which for the second 
time she beheld in the little candle-lit room 
of the, lodge:at her father’s gate. 

When they. came. ont into the sweet, still 
November evening, he turned and walked 
beside her up, the avenue. 

‘* You are our neighbour, I think papa. said. 
I have been in Sussex so little, I am unfamiliar 
with its. places.” ; 

‘* Yes, our Jand joins. I have.not been 





really live in London; but I like to retain the 
servants and keep the old place ready for 
occupancy at a moment’s notice.” 

‘Then you are alone?” 

“ Unluckily yes. I have no near relations, 
no family ties, and so I knock here and there 
as the humour takes me. Ab, ono of your 
maids has a military admirer, I perceive. 
One of the new regiment at the Rothlya 
Barracks, I suppose,” 

Iva glanced carelessly at the two people 
standing in the shade of a tree just beyond 
them, and talking earnestly. 

The woman was small and slexder, the 
man of unusual height. 

It was bright enough for her to notice that 
he wore the uniform of a private in *he English 
army. 

So absorbed were they in their conversation 
they did not appear to hear the footsteps of 
the pair approaching. 

They were almost upon them when the 
woman became cognisant of their presence. 

She turned sharply ; as quickly turned away. 
Just one glance ! ‘ 

“The Braceborough ball comes off next 
month, I believe,” Lionel waa saying. ‘ May 
we hope—I am a member of the olub, you 
know—that you and the Countess will honour 
us by your presence?” 

She hardly heard him. . 

‘*No—that is, yes. We have not really 
decided yet. Will you not come in? ’—for 
they had crossed the terrace and were at the 
foot of the shallow stone steps. 

“Thank you, no; but I shall call te.morrow 
if I may.” 

And then he lifted his hat and walked away. 

Iva stood still a moment, then she went in 
across the rich, lofty, beautiful old hall and up 
to her own room. 

She felt strangely ill at ease and bewildered ; 
for the face which had been turned to her a 
moment in the waning light, and so suddenly 
and significantly averted—the face of the 
woman who talked with a common soldier at 
dus in her father’s demesne— was that of ber 
stepmother, the Countess of Silverdale! 


CHAPTER XII, 


On the part of the Countess, the meeting had 
been purely accidental, 

Wearying of the drowsy quietude of her 
room, the dulness of her novel, she had 
decided to walk down towards the lodge, meet 
Iva, and return with her. 

And ten minutes after her resolution was 
taken she was ous, and walking briskly down 
the wide, curving avenue. 

Suddenly she stopped. She had seen no one, 
she had not heard a sound ; but by some mes- 
meric intuition she became conscicus of an 
antagonistic presence. 

Involuntarily she looked to the right, 
Standing under a copper-beech was a tal! 
figure in scarlet coat, black trousers, black 
belt, and Glengarry cap. The knit brows, the 
beak like nose, the huge moustache—ehe recog- 
nised him immediately. _ 

She recoiled a step. He saw the action, and 
langhed as he strode towards her. 

‘©Oh, you needn't be scared ’’—wiih reassur- 
ing insolence—‘though you did serve me a 
mean trick the last time I saw you getting 
yonr high-and- mighty husband to kick me ont- 
of-doors. Well, I'm net drunk now; and this 
time you must hear me out.” 

She glanced around helplessly. No one waa 
in sight, and his dark face was threatening as 
a thunderolond, and set as a balldeg’s. 

‘¢ Well, hurry !”’ 

If she must, she must listen then. The 
pretty teeth under the rosy lips shat with an 
angry snap. 

ots ouoet the young one. I can’t afford 
to pay for its support any longer.” 

“ Ah, the child | But you said it was dead.” 

He smiled. 

“So she told you that, did she? Well, she 
was pretty confidential. I dida’t think she 
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was the kind to blab. Yes, I said it was dead, 
but I don't see how the fact of my saying 80 
proves it.’’ 

“ You lied, then ?"’ 
teeth. 

‘Yes, your ladyship,”’ with cheerfal prompt- 
nees, “I lied—straight! For why? Oh, I 
thought it would ba a good thing to have a 
bold over her of which she knew nothing—a 
rod in pickle, as the saying goes—and through 
it I intended to get even with her some time 
for the way she trampled on me. I suppose 
she told you about that, too?”’ he wound up, 
fiercely, 

“ Yes, yes! no matter now. The child really 
lives. you swear?"’ 

“Yes, if you can call it living. I¢ is in a 
dirty little hole of a house in a pretty rough 
corner of London. There are a prs many 
cats around, and a good many rats, and just 
about as many dirty, hungry young ones. You 
can’t hardly cali it living.” 

** Don't ! ’ she protested, faintly. 

She was uncertain whether to be glad or 
sorry her child lived. It would be another 
obatacle, another secret, another anxiety. But 
then how soft the little head which for a few 
short days hsd cuddled on her breast, how 
tender the touch of the tiny hands! 

Bat in that place, among such people, 
things—it was terribie to think of. 

“By jingo!” with a gruff laugh; “ you're 
as equeamish overics as if i¢é was your own. 
And@ you do look like her. The Lord never 
made a couple of ivy-leaves more alike than 
you two. You might be her, you——” 

‘Go on!"’ she cried, feverishly. 
child!” 

He folded his arms. 

** That's for you to say. I've been skulking 
around here these couple of days waiting to 
aak you that identical question. I didn’t dare 
go to the house. I’ve had all I want of your 
fire-eater.”’ 

What would shedo? what could she? She 
might bring the little one down here, declare 
him some child taken through charity, have 
him well cared for. But— And the doubt was 
a shock, Whatif this latest yarn was only 
another diabolical falsehood ? 

She looked straight up at him, 

‘‘ How am I to know if I interest myself in 
this affair but that you are palming off some 
strange child on me? How am I to know? 
I can’t believe you," with quiet contempt. 

His snaky eyes twinkled. His moustache 
curled up at the corners. 

“You needn't. You can believe your own 
eyes.” 

A resemblance! She had not thought of 
that. She shrank back a step. 

‘‘ He is like——” she faltered. 

“' Like him—yes.” 

Dask was creeping through the trees. Chilly 
grew the air. 

“I can’t stand here all night,” she declared, 
impatiently. ‘Tell me what you want—what 
you are willing to do?" 

“Now, that’s business—that's what I like to 
hear,”’ he commented, placidly. ‘‘ Well, here's 
my terms: L'il give you the kid's address—it 
is written on this card-—-and you can do as you 
like about him. 1 wash my hands of him. 
She ic dead, and so I've no more use for him, 
I've enlisted, you see,” with a glance at his 
uniform. ‘I got my shillinga-day ; but, bless 
you, what’s that? So,ifI give you this card 
({ won't, you know, un!ess you agree to whatI 
ask—I'll let the youngster die of dirt and 
starvation first), if I give you this card, and if 
I promise to keep my month shut now and 
for ever—and you needn’t be scared much 
about that, for our regiment is going to Egypt 
soon, and there is less chance of @ man coming 
back than of his staying there—will you give 
me a thousand pounds?” 

She shook her head slowly, 

‘*T have not got it.” 

‘She did not have very much, either, but 
rhe gave me her jewellery, and I used to lumber 
itin London. Why, one night it was pouring 
rain—New Year's night, it was—and shecame 


she hissed between her 


“ The 





rushing through it all to me witha gold chain. 
She knew I must have something. What's 
the use of being smart enough to find out 
about things if you can’t make some money 
out of them when you do find out?” 

* Hash!" 

Footsteps behind them, coming up the 
centre of jhe avenue. 

Without considering what she was doing, 
she glanced around, and flashed her face away 


a Q. 
But in that second she saw the passers-by 
were Iva and some strange young gentleman. 

“She was awfally afraid of being found out 
—most so after the Earl, your husband that 
is, came to the Honour.” 

“Oh, stop/” she commanded, in a perfect 
agony of nervousness. “Let methink. I can 
give Pap three hundred pounds.” 

*' No go.” 

Could ehe possibly raise more? She racked 
her brain. 

‘* Make it five,” he urged. 

Far away she could hear the sound of horse’s 
hoofs. Perhaps it was the Earl returning. 

‘I can’t!” she panted. 

* All right.” 

He began to put away the card he held. 

Ob, the poor baby ! to be left in that hideous 
place! The mighty mother-instinct rose in 
all its power. She must get the money some- 
how. She held out her hand, 

“You will make it five ?’’ 

She nodded. 

Nearer came the sound of the trotting hoofs. 

** When will I get it?” 

‘* Friday night.” 

‘* Where?" 

“ Here!” 

‘*' You swear it?” 

The hoof- beats sounded horribly distinct on 
the hard road. 

“* Yes—yes!” ; 

The equestrian had turned in at the gates— 
was riding rapidly up the avenue. 

She snatched the card—hid it in her bosom. 

“TI will pay you then—yes! ’”’ she whispered, 
savagely. ‘‘AndI hope—I hope to Heaven 
you will go to Egypt and be shot down like a 
dog there, you scoundrel ! ”’ 

he wheeled away—was standing in the 
middle of the avenue, hailing the horseman. 

He reined in. 

‘‘ Why, Lilian, dear!” 

‘ Yes,’’ the man in the shadow of the copper- 
beech heard her cry, sweetly and merrily, ‘I 
came to meet you! Now you must dismount 
and walk up with me—think of my devotion!” 

“It was good of you, love! bat then, you 
are all goodness!” 

‘* Of course,”’ gaily. 

And her silvery laughter floated back to him 
as they walked together up the avenue, 


ed 


CHAPTER XIII. 

‘* Hazotp |" 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

**T want to ask you a favour.” 

Granted,” he laughed, “be it half my 
kingdom !” 

It would be hard to refuse her anything, he 
thought, as he leaned against the light oak 
mantel in her boudour, and looked down on 
the pretty, pleading face lifted to his. 

‘It is hardly as much as that, I think, I 
heard yesterday a sad little apory. You must 
hear it before I make my request. May I tell 
it to you?”’ 

“T can’t say,” quizzically, “that I am 
enthusiastic about sad little stories.‘ But of 
course, love,” as he saw her face darken, ‘I 
am only joking. ‘Tell it to me.” 

They were going out.to dinner, a fashionable 
affair given in her honour, and she was dressed 
for the occasion. Her trained dress of black 
velvet was a marvel of richness and simplicity. 
Against it the fair round throat and firm 
white arms gleamed marble white. Around 
her neck was a narrow band of velvet, from 
which depended a diamond star, a splendid 
heirloom of the Romain. 





Her face, thinner than of old, looked just 
now childishly youthful, for the soft cheeks 
were flushed with suppressed excitement, the 
grey eyes looked very large and anxious, 

* You must sit down,”’ she said. 

He sank obediently into a big tempting chair 
by the hearth. He pat out his hand, caught 
his wife's, and drew her down on his knee, 

But she sprang up. 

‘*No, no! I cannot sit still. I’m too nervous.” 

He laughed. 

‘* And so that is why I must keep quiet. I 
believe you just wish to give me an opportunity 
to admire your dress." 

For she was walking away from him, the 
thick, blue-black folds of her gown trailing 
behind her. She flashed back a saucy smile 
at him, 

“ That is it precisely, sir.” 

She came back to the mantel, and stood 
there looking down on the bed of crimson coals 
in the grate. 

‘* Well, it is about a girl who used to live at 
the Honour," she began abruptly. “She was 
very young and quite poe I remember 
her, a merry, thoughtless child, never in her 
waking hours without a song or a laugh ora 
gay word.” 

She paused, A dreamy, retrospective look 
had come into her eyes. 

His lordship smothered a yawn. 

* Yes,"’ politely feiguing interest, ‘a do- 
mestic ?”’ 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘*Hardly. Morea companion. Marguerite 
and hy were inseparable.” 

6 A ¢” 

** And she went up to London to visit an 
aunt of hers. No one at the Honour ever saw 


her — es 

‘* What !” the Earl cried. 

He was really startled. Her tone was so 
unconsciously tragic. 


(To be continued.) 








CHRISTMAS TREES. 


Curupren like any pretty toys to hold 
sweets; there are so many that are easily 
made. Sailors’ hats are very pretty. You 
bay pill-boxes at a chemist’s, about as large 
round as a penny; then gum on a round piece 
of cardboard on the bottom, which forms the 
brim. When dry, mix some black paint with 
water and gum, either lamp-black or Indian- 
ink, and paint them all over. When dry, a 
little narrow dark-blue ribbon, tied round the 
crown, with the name of a ship painted on it 
with a fine brush in gold—gold shell is the best 
—a few sweets in the box, and they are done. 

Another good thing to make is with egg- 
shells. Paint a face on an egg-shell—an old 
woman, for instance—and put a mob-cap on, 
with a bow of ribbons, a few sweets inside. 
All sorts of queer faces and head-dresses can 
be made. Net purses, worked in wool, with 
sugar rings in each end, and sweets for money, 

ildren like;- but what has been found to 
cause £ 3 is nt ha in brig = seven 
mysterious par up r, 
oan cabelas one tS kaow what was pode. 
Pat any pretty little thing in them, such as a 
tiny book or thimble. : 

A pretty present for a little girl isa Madeira- 
nut glove-box, with a pair of soft kid gloves in 
it. Of course, a small-handed little girl is 
desirable in this instance. Seleot a fine large 
Madeira-nut—or English walnut—split it in 
two, scrape the inside till it is quite smooth, 
bind the edge of each half-nut with narrow 
gilt paper, pierce two pairs of holes with a 
sharp bradawl on opposite sides of the nut, 
through these pass narrow blue or cherry: 
coloured ribbon, put in the gloves, fasten the 
half-nuts together by drawing the ribbon 
tight and tying it in bows, varnish with 
shellac, and your glove-box is finished. Instead 
of gloves, sugar-plums may be put in these 
boxes, or little articles of jewellery tolded in soft 
pink cotton. These nut boxes look very pretty 
hung upon the branches of Christmas trees. 
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THE IVY AND THE MISTLETOE. 


=—O— 


Sar the ivy to the mistletoe, ‘Pray tell me 
what's the reason 

That we always meet together at this festive 
Christmas season ? 

Why is it that my sombre leaf, your weird and 
twisted bough, 

Are intertwined to form a wreath for dear old 
Christmas’ brow ? 


“Tis true that we’ve together seen some scores 
of merry faces, 

And (shall we whisper it, old friend ?) as many 
fond embraces ; 

We've hid within our friendly shade dozens of 
blushing misses, 

Receivers ’neath the mistletoe of sweet and 
stolen kisses. 


‘We've decked the board around which sat 
children merry-hearted ; 

We've seen the meeting of old friends, we’ve 
seen fond lovers parted ; 

We've heard the silvery voices of the little ones 


at play, 
And the memory of those happy scenes will 
never fade away.” 


“Dear Ivy,” said the mistletoe, in accents 
clear and low, 

“Tis fit that when Old Christmas goes we too 
should also go ; 

You are the type of friendship, your stem is 
always green, 

While I upon love's faithfal breast entwine 
my leafy screen, 


“Tis meet that when the dear Old Year is 
passing fast away, 

And oe of his footsteps grow fainter day 

y aay. 

When Christmas comes to say good-bye with 
smile and jing tear, 

True love and friendship, side by side, should 
gild the closing year.” ae 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER LXIII. 


** Pavn, say you are glad to see me!” said 
Lillian Wyndham, entreatingly, as she made 
her way with suppressed eagerness to the bed- 
side of the man whom she had once loved so 
devotedly, and since deserted so heartlessly. 

She was a pleasant and refreshing sight 
for eyes that were weary of the whitewashed 
walls of the Sainte Vierge hospital at Brus- 
sels, and Paul Desborough could not help 
giving her a small smile of welcome, though 
his better sense told him that it was unwise. 

He shaded his eyes with his thin hands as 
he looked up at the woman whom he had 
once called his wife, and he could not help 
acknowledging that she was just as lovely as 
ever, as she stood there in her simple Parisian 
dress of grey alpaca, and hat to match, with 
eoft grey feathers falling over the brim on to 
her yellow hair, which was lit up by a sun- 
beam, till it looked like the golden web of the 
silkworm. 

“How was it that Farquhar let you 
come?" he asked, in surprise, as he remem- 
bered various tokens he had perceived of the 
Baronet’s jealousy whenever his fiancée had 
evinced the smallest preference for himself. 

“ He did not let me. I slipped away.” 

‘I wonder he did not come after you like 
an electric flash ! ”’ 

‘I daresay he would if he hadn’t been ill; 
but don’t let us talk of The Towers, hateful 
place!" she exclaimed, with a shudder. 
“* Why do you look so dreadfully ill, if you’ve 
only a broken arm?” 

“Do Ilook ill? I baven’t seen my face in 
& looking-glass for ever so long.” 





“Yes, you look as bad as if you bad been 
nearly dying!" the tears rushing into her 
eyes, her voice unsteady. 

‘*I wish to Heaven I had done it quite!” 
he said gloomily. “If Cyril Farquhar's 
ballet had gone a little nearer my heart there 
would have been one scoundrel the less in the 
world, and nobody to regret him.” 

“Don’t, Paul,” shaking convulsively, “I 
can’t bear it!" 

‘* What's the matter? Yon can’t be crying 
about me, Lill, for you never did such a thing 
in your life!” with a slight smile about the 
tips of his moustaches. No, there was a 
time—how many years ago his wearied brain 
could not tell—when he might have thought it 
possible that Lillian Graiam would shed tears 
for him, but not now, after that tearless part- 
ing in the sunny south—after her base 
desertion. 

** Don’t be cruel!” holding out her smail 
hands in a touching appeal. ‘‘ Haven’t I left 
Sir Eric, turned my back on a prosperous 
future, given up all hopes of regaining my 
proper position in life—for your sake, and 
yours alone ?’’ 

** You've broken with Farquhar!” in sur- 
prise, remembering how staunchly she had 
refused to do so at his own request; and then, 
as he suddenly recollected the threat be had 
used, namely, that he would deprive her of 
all the income he allowed her if she dared to 
marry Sir Eric, he said, scornfally, ‘‘ You 
preferred the bird in the band to the score in 
the bush, or perhaps you were afraid that he 
might fight shy of you at the last if he found 
you penniless.’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind! ’’ she answered, pas- 
sionately. ‘Oh! howcan I make you believe 
me? You had a kind heart once! What 
makes it like a stone?” 

‘‘That was your work, so you had better 
not make a fuss about it!” 

She bit her under lip with her small white 
teeth, and stood for a moment undecided 
whether to go or stay, with the tears like dew- 
drops hanging on her lashes, and her bosom 
heaving. 

Desborough closed his eyes, and instantly 
her pity was roused by the deathly pallor of 
his face. 

He must have been frightfully ill to have 
such dark shadows under his eyes, such 
shrunken cheeks, 

As she was regarding him with infinite 
compassion, her usually shallow feelings 
ftirred to their deepest depths, a lady belong- 
ing to a nursing fraternity came quietly up 
re ward, with a soft, sweet smile on her 

ace. 

“You have come to see Monsieur |’An- 
glais?’’ she asked, in very tolerable French. 
‘‘Tam glad from the bottom of my heart, 
for he has seemed go lonely.” 

‘‘How did he get in this state?’’ Mrs. 
Wyndham asked, with eager interest. 

“ The fever, madame. I ceized him at once, 


At the first sight of him she had forgotten 
everything else, but now, when she was advised 
to leave the patient alone for the present, she 
remembered her — to Brenda, and, as 
the surest way of obtaining information, in- 
quired the address of the Chief of Police, and 
drove off in the direction of the burean at 
once. 

The official was courtesy itself, but it was 
asimpossible to get anything ont of him as 
to force juice out of a pumice stone; and Mre. 
Wyndham, unused to opposition, was soon at 
the end of her patience. 

Evidently he had received a hint from some 
very high quarter to hush up the inquiry about 
the duel, and was equall¥evidentky on his 
guard against a lady whose motives might 
have tarned ont to be quite different from 
what she represented them to be. 

She had not the courage to offer a bribe to 
such @ very dignified cfficial, but sho exerted 
all the powers of her blue eyes upon him, 
which had scarcely, if ever, faijed her before. 

Monsieur had no objection to look into their 
blue depths, or tO answer their glances by 
seductive smiles as he twirled his moustaches. 
It was an employment to which few men 
would have objected, but not one ounce of in- 
formation would he give in return. 

Mrs. Wyndham at last gave him up as hope- 
less, and drove back to her hotel in a very 
angry frame of mind. 

To do her justice, in spite of her apparent 
absorption in Paul Desborough, Brenda’s 
white face, with those agonised eyes, was al- 
ways rising before her; and she could find no 
rest till she had kept her promicze. 

Whenever she was not at tho hospital she 
was driving about in one directioz or another, 
pursuing her inquiries with no success. She 
even went so far as to go to the cemetory, and 
inguire if any Englishman had been buried 
there lately. 

The man in charge looked over his list, and 
read ont several names, which bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the one she was anxious 
mot to find; but the handwriting was ro 
queer, and the pronunciation so outlandish, 
that she felt by no means satisfied. 

One of the Englishmen was very young, 
and had died euddenly, His name was Arcot, 
as far as the Belgian could makeout. Bat he 
wae sure of nothing except that he was buried, 
and that nobody had come to the funeral. 

Mrs, Wyndbam listened with a pang at her 
heart, for Cyril Farquhar might well have 
heen baried with no one to follow him in that 
foreign land, where he was a stranger—and 
nothing could have been more sudden than his 
death, if it was true that he fell in the duel. 

She plied the man with eager questions, bnt 
could elicit nothing more; for the Belgian, 
after stroking his red beard, and exerting his 
slaggish brain to the utmost, found himself 
at the end of his information. 

It began to rain, and a dall pitter.patter 
of falling drops fell on the home of the silent 


and he has had a terrible time of it. Ah! you} dead 


cannot tell the anxiety for us poor nurses 
when a patient is delirious, with a broken 
limb. The strain is very wearing, for one un- 
— movement may leave him a cripple 
or life, and then what would he say to his 
nurse? Madame is a relation, no doubt?” 

‘The oldest friend he has,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘No one can have a better right 
than Ito nurse him, Iwill come every day 
if you will let me.” 

“If you will promise not to excite him. That 
is the great thing. We have had to fight 
against a 4 depression, which took from 
him the to live. We thought it possible 
that Monsieur had just been ruined.” 

‘No, he is rich, very rich. It is not the 
loss of money that gricves him,’ thinking 
sorrowfully of the duel, with its disastrous 
consequences. 

She had found out nothing as yet, except 
that an Englishman of the name of Des- 
borough was lying ill at the hospital of the 
Sainte Vierge, and she had made her way to 
him without loss of time. 





Lillian shivered and turned away, as the 
thought darted through her train that some 
day, before very long, she wonld be under the 
sod, her pleasures ended—her beauty gone— 
for ‘‘the fashion of this world pazsoth away.” 

Of course she had known it all before; but 
the trath presented itself with startling vivid- 
ness, like a ghost starting up from amongst 
the shadows. - 

In an instant all the aime and ambitions of 
her past life seemed 23 poor and trifling as 4 
bit of thistledown. If she died to-night 
what would there be to Jook forward to? 
How could she ever hope to reach Heaven 
when she had never tried to add one feather 
towards an angel’s wing ? 

What could che plead in excuse of a wasted 
life? From the very first she had followed her 
own wilfal will—almost breaking her father's 
and mother's hearts by running away from 
her home, becauee of # young man’s handsome 
face and soft speeches. : 

And then, when she found herseif the belle 
of every foreign watering. place, wherever the 
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young bride and bridegroom appeared—how 
she threw herself into the whirlpool of ore | 
and pretended to care for nothing but the 
miration of every other man than her hus- 
band—how scornfully she had turned upon him 
and taanted him with hie absurd jealousy. 
when he tried to bring her to reason! She 
could see now how desperately wrong she had 
been; but then it seemed to giveher a mali- 
cious pleasure to try her power over him to 
the utmost—to see the red blood rash to his 
cheeks, and the anger to his eyes, and feel that 
she only escaped being knocked down because 
she heppened to be a woman. 

When she had tried his patience to the ut- 
most, when their quarrel was st its climax, 
ehe ran away from him, and hid herself in 
Nice, just to give him a shook, as she told her- 
self then, and teach him how to treat her in 
the fatare. 

The shock had come to herself, but a few 
days after, when her husband found that 
their marriage-ceremony had been performed 
illegally. 

That gave him the opportunity to punish 
her cruelly, and he seized it at once. 

She had ron away from him in a childish 
freak, meaning him to come after her, and 
kiss and be friends. He cast her off in deadly 
earnest, meaning never to see her face again. 
He took his name from her, but flang half cf 
his fortune at her feet, and then started for 
the Antipodes, determined to forget his mar- 
ried life as the most unpleasant episode of his 
existence, And she—thongh she liked to dally 
with temptation, and play with men’s hearts, 
as the men themselves played with the billiard 
balls on the tightly-stretohed cloth—had kept 
herself pure for the sake of her husband, who 
was no husband, and had been true to the 
letter of the marriage vows pronounced too 
hastily, although time after time she broke 
the epirit of them. 

She had never married again, but had taken 
to herself the title of Mrs. Wyndham, because 
she did not choose to sink back into spinster- 
hood after once having thought herself a 
married woman. 

She had behaved recklessly, and strained 
folly to the utmost limits, but she had kept 
her womanhood from all real stain, and she 
conld look Paul Desborough in the face and 
say traly,— 

**T am as you left me!” 

Would he ever ask her to come back ? 

That evening, as she was sitting all alone 
in the salon she had engaged at the “ Lion 
«' Or,” her eyes fell upon the piano, and an un- 
controllable desire came over her to pour out 
her longings in an audible fashion. 

She felt as if she could no longer keep them to 
herself, and as there was noone to whom she 
could confide them, music was her only 
poseible outlet. 

Her fingers strayed over the keys, and 
gradually the tender strains of ‘For ever and 
for ever’’ broke upon the silence, Her whole 
— seemed to go ont in the once familiar 
worads— 


‘*Perchance if we had never met, 
I had been spared this mad regret ; 
This endless striving to forget, 
For ever and for ever ! ” 


And she forgot time and place and hour as:she 
let her voice go forth in a sudden stream of 
izrepressible longing. 

Presently there came a knock at the door, 
2nd @ maid sppeared, and asked with many 
blushes if Madame would be so kind as to 
defer her music till the morning, as the sick 
gentleman had just fallen asleep. 

“A sick gentleman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wyndbam, turning round on the music stool. 
‘Why didn't you tell me before? I'd have 
beca as quietasamouse! What is the matter 
with him?” 

‘Monsieur has been very seriously ill,” 
answered the maid, hurriedly, ‘Good- 
evening, Madame!” and she had gone before 
any more questions could be asked. 





' 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


“Wet, Mrs. de Rippington, what news?” 
asked Sir Hric, one fine September morning, 
when he ought to have been popping at the 

rtridges instead of lying pale and ex- 

usted on a sofa. ‘ Hasn’t she shown any 
sign of giving in? ” 

“TI am afraid, Sir Eric, Miss Farquhar's 
temper has by no means improved,’’ replied 
Mrs. de Rippington, meekly crossing her 
hands. ‘‘She will scarcely vouchsafe me an 
answer when I speak to her, and is always 
worrying to be let out.” 

« And no wonder,” with a* short laugh. 
“« Wouldn’t you or any other creature alive do 
the same? She's as much a prisoner as any 
convict at Dartmoor—and yet she hasn't 
picked a pocket or cut a throat. It might 
seem a little hard to her, you know.” 

“Bat she might take it in*a Christian 
spirit,” in a sanctimonious tone. 

“I should be much surprised if she did. 
The Farquhars have nothing of the worm in 
them; they don't enjoy beirg trodden under 
foot. It’s infernally dull, but I‘daren't have 
anyone in the house. I can’t stand it much 
longer. You must make ‘her. give, in, I tell 
you,” leaning back with a frown. ‘ What 
the d—— is she watching for?” 

‘* Miss Farquhar seems to meso peculiarly 
obstinate that nothing will induce her to give 
up her own way. It is strange, with sach an 
advantageous prospect before her,’’ turning 
up her eyes. 

7 _ cy many people Lave called here to- 
ay?’ 

“Lady Thornton, Mrs. Farquhar, Mrs. 
Bainbrigge, Miss Foster—and they: were all 
told that Miss Farquhar was away from home 
with Lady Manville,” 

“That's right. You sent in the cards to 
her as I told you?” 

‘* Yes; and she dashed them on the floor in 
a fearful temper.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” 

“Oh! and Miss Whitehead asked to see 
Miss Farquhar. James said she seemed 
astonished to hear she was gone.’’ 

“If she comes again send her up to me. I 
shall have a message for her father.” 

* Certainly, Sir Eric, if you wish it,” with 
something like a sneer on her thin lips. “ Of 
course you know best.” 

“I do what I choose; but I don't advise 
you to take it for granted that I always do 
what is best,’ he said, coldly, for he despised 
his confederate whilst he made use of her, 

‘*Miss Whitehead is scarcely likely to come 
again, as she has been told that Miss Farqu- 
har is from home.” 

“I forgot that. What a detestable nui- 
sance |!" throwing himself back with an an- 
noyed expression on his worn face. 

Soon. after, Mrs. de Rippington left the 
room, and Whistler appeared in answer to his 
master’s impatient summons. 

‘These constant telegrams and letters are 
a fearfal bother. Oan you suggest anything 
to put a stop to them?’ 

Whistler put on an air of the deepest reflec- 
tion, and was at least a minute before he 
ans wered,— 

‘The best way to put a stop to all that 
sort of thing, sir, would be to send a telegram 
from Miss Farquhar to Brussels to say she is 
much obliged for all their letters, and that 
she is just going to Brighton.” 

“ What on>-earth would be the good of 
that ?”’ with an impatient frown, 

‘** Of course you would not forget to put'the 
Brighton address; and you'll excuse me, gir,” 
with a pecniiar smiie, ‘there are some 
parties at Brussels who would not care to send 
a letter to you to bs forwarded !”" 

Sir Eric swore at his valet, but acted on his 
advice, and the telegrams were sent, This 
was as much a forgery as if he had copied 


Brenda’s handwriting; but it struck him as‘ 


quite different,and he, consequently, had no 
fears for the consequences, 


By this time he had cast eyery scruple to 


ee} 


the wirids, and in his fierce resolve to’ subdue 
“ ward, he was not likely to stick at any. 
thing. 

But he was beginning to think that he could 
no longer support his present life, and retain 
his reason. There were no unpleasant memo. 
ries connected with the biue-room, for he had 
never slept in it before; but the whole house 
reminded him of that terrible unforgotten 
night in the past, when he had crossed the 
rabicon of crime. , 

He was feverishly anxious*to get away ; 
but he was chained to the spot by his fixed re. 
solve to marry his ward. eo 

Deep down in the depths of his. heart there 
was & conviction that she alone could save 
him from the horrible doom of madness. She 
was so brave that she had stood by him more 
than once, when any other woman would 
have fled from him, as Lillian did. 

He could give up Mrs. Wyndham without a 
pang, because he had found out that. he could 
not count on her. She would run away when 
the spectre appeared to him, and.instead of 
soothing and cnoonraging him. by her gentle 
sympathy, she w probably y to the 
police for protection, and land her husband in 
a lanatic asylam as soon as she could, 

Brenda was the only woman for.him. She 
was as beautifal asthe other in quite a different 
style. She wasas true asstecl, and as brave 
as lion. * 

If she once consented to be his:wife he knew 
that she would never excite his jealousy or 
peril his honour by fiirting with other men. 
He also knew that his present’ game was a 
perilous one, which could not: be carried out 
much longer. 

It was possible to deceive his neighbours 
for a short time, eye as he had sent 
away all theservants on whose discretion he 
could not count; but Mary and & would 
be certain to spread reports to his disadvan- 
tage, ard if any suspicion of the truth reached 
Mrs. Seddon’s ears, she would’ be sure to take 
the next train to Wilmington, and when she 
arrived at The Towers it would be difficult to 
refuse her admittance. 

There was Markham alsoto be thought of, 
who was beginning to wish to retarn, as his 
brother had died, and there wasnothing farther 
to detain him, A sudden whim might bring 
back Mrs. Wyndham, especially if Desborough 
gave her a cold welcome at Brussels. 

Lady Manville might havea hankering after 
her comfortable quarters at The Towers. In 
fact, there were dangers on every side, and the 
whole of his plan would ‘collapse if the girl 
persisted much longer in her obstinacy. 
seems absurd to think of keeping anyone 2 
prisoner in a te house in the nineteenth 
century, but Sir Bric found it easy, because 
he had no intimaté friends in the neighbour- 
hood who were in the habit of running in at 
all hours, and asking inconvenient questions. 
It excited no surprise in casnal visitors to be 
-told that Miss Farquhar was away from home, 
and even supposing that they had been sur- 
prised; they had no means of disproving the 
assertion. 

James played ‘his part with ‘the utmost 
coolness, and looked as horest. as the day, 
as he explained to the more°curions that 
Miss Farquhar had not been ‘so well lately, 
and Sir Eric ho that the sea-air of 
Brighton would be ficial to her. Visitor 
after visitor drove away, and Brenda could 
hear thé frequent roll of carriage wheels on 
the gravel drive, and feel more exasperated 
than ever at her solitary confinement. 

A report had been spread amongst the ser- 
vants thatthe poor young lady wasa little wrong 
in her head, and that Sir Eric was keeping it 
dark because he hoped to cure her without 
sending her to a lunatic asy!um. . 

This seemed to account for’ ‘everything, 
and the servants agreed that the master 
was a kind gentleman, and ‘they would do 


just the same for ‘their own flesh 
and blood. It seemed natural after this 
that only one of the gardeners—nam 





James Smith—should be allowed to mow the 
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grass and attend to that portion of the gardens 
which lay under Mies Farquhar’s windows. 
If she threw any letter out be was bound to 
deliver it to Whistler, whoin turn would hand 
it over to his master. If she called. to him he 
was told to take no notice, bub to.go on with 


his work, 
, Sarah, who waited upon 





in Mary’ ‘(Mary and George hav-’ 
re been: dismissed on the. night 
of Brenda's ight) was engaged to 
James, the footman, who:had completely won 


her over to-the master’s side by telling her 
her cards well she should 


: ae shoes; whilst he 
ified Mar! 


kham. 
, ; eefmen principle of 
every lew " . Barah’s soraplesv¥an - 5 
eS wish onapeinien i a. 





his handsome face, she took a 
to ber y camse pe! 
must: drawing unfav ’ 
‘ “new ferent te ae 
: mere of no value to her, 


er kind of disposi- 


away. 


fettered life and a good deal of exercise, 
now for three weeks her only walk had been 
ap and down three roomas. 

But what exasperated her more than any- 
thing was being deprived of all her letters. 
She felt sure that Mrs. Wyndham had not 
forgotten her promise, and yet she had not 
—s a line from a ‘ . 

er gnawing anx was over, for she 
knew that Oyril was dead; but she longed for 
a word ora sign that she was not forgotten 
by the whole world. Her mother, surely, 
must think of her sometimes; and if she wrote 
and received no answer she would ceréainly 
feel anxious, and desire some explanation of 
the mysterious silence. 

This state of things could not go on for 
months or years, but if it continued much 
longer it would show that there was not a 
soul in the world who cared what. became of 
the poor, lonely. girl, whose life had been so 
happy but a year and @ half ago! 

The key turned in the lock of the door as 
she sat by the window of her boudoir trying 
to force herself to read. There was a knock 
on its panels, but she took no notice, only 
bending her head still lower over her book, as 
she felt. xather.than knew that.Sir Eric was 
entering the roem. 





OHAPTER XLY. 


“ Angn t-you. fired of this, my, dear.girk?” 
he asked, as he dragged a chair to the oppoaite 
side of the window, and dropped down into it 
heavily, with a sigh of relief, as if walking 
were still a painful exercise. 

“Aren’t you?” and she looked up into his 
face with grave, reproachful eyes. 

Ag tin £5 posible, Why should I bein 
that room and you in this, when we might be 
as happy as a pair of humming-birds?” 
stroking bis moustaches. 

“ Because we are not humming-birds, and 
we are sbont as well.matched, as a hawk and 


@ dove,” she gaid, coldly. 

“There's pessoas tl of the dove about 
you," with.a short laugh, ‘‘or the hawk would 
have had. you long ago. Look here, Bren, 
give in! You've had your own way long 


enough, and you must have found it infernally 
uncomfortable. ‘Pon my soul, it goes to my 
heart to make you unhappy.” 

‘* How self-denying you are, to be sure!” 
with a sarcastic smile. . 

He bit his lip, and his brows drew together 
ix frown. 

“(Don't try to get a rise out of me! jdm 

‘man to sneer at !’’ 

‘ -#*You are not a safe man to deal with inany. 
may, I-know to my cost! Most men 
some ray of honour left to which it is possible 
to 1, but you have none!” 

se &, I won’t have ip! Me 


- m shall treat 
me with respect!” his ps “4 
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a before then. Thank 
the world! §Some- 

think of .me; and then you had 
Jook-ogt |” olaeping her hands together 


!-you are-enough to try the 
hpaticnce of a saint!” he exclaimed, fiercely. 
“IT can give you a fortune which any woman 
would envy—carriages, horses, any amount of 
dress and jewellery ; and you talk asif I were 
offering you the fate of a galley-slave !"’ 

‘Tf I were given the choice I would be the 
galley-slave!’’ drawing up-her neck, and look- 
ing back at him with scornful eyes. 

“*Then you are & fool!” he cried, almost 
choking himself with rage. “ But you shall 
be my wife, just to break down your cursed 
pride!" 

For all anewer, she drew the golden locket 
set with diamonds out of the bosom of: her 
dress, and kissed it softly. 

A sadden change came over Sir’ Erio’s face, 
and he smiled. 

“TI gave you that locket. Is it'for my sake 
that you kies it?"’ 

‘*No; for the sake of.one whose hair is in- 
side it! '’ she said, tremulously. 

He smiled again. 

‘* Don’t waste your kisses on a bit of gold!” 
and he leant forward; looking her full in the 
face, with eyes full of passionate longing. 

She got up from her seat, feeling as if she 
were tingling from head-to foot. 

There was something positively,loathsome 
4 her es = Sa ogee } a ae abe 80 
thoroughl: spised ; an e infinitely. pre- 
leonal bina . 

‘You will force me into doing something 
fearful!” he said, hoarsely, as he stood up, 
and looked down into her face.with flashing 
eyes. ‘ By Heaven! I'll starve you into it, 
if I can’t manage it in any other way?” 

“If you think I’m afraid to die you are 
greatly mistaken. I'm sfraid to live with 
such @ man as you for a relation!’’ she 
answered, boldly, though a cold shiver ran 
down her spine, 

‘*T’ve never fonnd a woman too much 
for me yet, and I’m not going to be 
beaten by my own.ward, It’s fearful folly on 
your part to drive me to these extremes,” his 
bate trembling. with anger. ‘‘You know I 







them,.but you’ve no sense-in you. It’s 
really enough to drive.a fellow mad.” 
“Give up this crazy project, Eric, and T'll 


‘“ Tt’s not a crazy project,” laying his hand 
heavily on her shoulder. ‘‘ You are the best- 
looking girl in the county, and you are the 
pluckiest girlI ever saw. I can’édo ut 
you, Bren. Come, be a good gil, aud say 
‘ yes.’ ” j 
* Never !” starting back, Nt 2 ks 
all aflame, her heart beating, usly. 
“Only a month ago you asa, mad about 
|Lillian Wyndham. I can’t think what pos- 


} ou to talk of love to me !” 

ores een you. ¥ou-¢an save me from.some- 
| $i pthan death,” in.alow voice, looking 
F ‘into-her eyes, as if, even after all his sins 


\ t her; he could st iL:hope to find.some- 
& p eBags there to encourage bim. .‘ You're not 
Yeu girl. “You've gotthe plack of twenty 


‘Bren, — save me‘from myself!” his 


@ | voice sinking to a tone of the most earnest 


‘ iy 

we ie ot all yon've.dons 4o.me I would 
‘if IT could,” she said gently, as she 

felt the.convietion stealing over her that the 

Baronet was scarcely responsible for his 


‘actions. 
It waa impossible that -he d have 
deteriorated-atsuch an eppallin if there 


were no.mischief at work in hisbgain ; and if 
this wene really gase, be .was more to be 
ied. shan blamed for his extragrdinary con- 


$. 

“ Have) Lady Manville back. .Give-up your 
absurd wish to. marry me, and /I’lL gtay with 
you tll my mother sends for mey,and watch 
over you like a sister.” 

* A sister !’’ he repeated mooimgly. “ What 
a cold-blooded animal you.takeme for! No, 


I want so eg more than that, and-Il.m 
determined ve it,” his face close to hers, 
his breath upor 


kk. 

A sudden, toreabie intangible Mear came 
over her, whichyset-her heart beating so fast 
that she was almost suffocated. Escape from 
him she fclé she mus}, at all hazards; and 
with a wild prayer to Heaven to help her, she 
sprang towards the door, which Sir Eric had 
forgotten to lock. In an instant she was out- 
side it. With fleet steps she rushed towards 
the broad staircase, convinced that if she 
conld only get into the open air they would 
be afraid to drag her back by force in the 
broad light of day. She was half way down 
the stairs when she was met by Whistler. 

“Stop her! stop her!” cried Sir Eric's 
voice behind her; and the valet, immediately 
taking in the situation of affairs, placed him- 
self before her. 

‘Let me pass, let me pass! ’ she panted, 
‘‘and I'll give you all the money I possess!” 

Whistler smiled, and shook his head, for he 
knew that his master’s eye was upon him; but 
a spasm of pity passed through him es bea 
looked up into the agitated face above him, 
and felt what a base game he had been engaged 
in for the last month. Tricked, dnped, in- 
sulted, and vilely ill-treated as she was, 
Brenda still inspired him with such an in- 
voluntary respect that he did not dare to touch 
h 


‘Please go back, miss,” he said, persua- 
sively. ‘‘ It will be better for you in the end.” 

*‘J’d_-rather. die,” she cried hoarsely, half- 
maddened by the sound of Sir Eric’s halting 
steps behind her, ever coming nearer and 
nearer, ‘Then she pushed him on one side, 
and tried to dart past him, but the valet, as he 
stumbled, stretched, out bis band and caught 
hold of her white dress, ‘She .wrenched it 
from him, not caring how she tore it; but the 
next moment her foot, caught in it, and she 
fell head foremost down the atairs, rolling 
from step to step: till she reached the rug at 
the bottom. Very soon the two men were 
stooping over her motionless body with ecared 
faces. 

“It’s all up with her,’ ,said Whistler, 
hoaraely. ‘We've done.it now,” a great. wave 
of-remorse breaking over his usually callous 
heart, as he. reflected that the - poor young 
lady had never done him the slightest spec 





try to forget how you've treated me,"’ her 








voice softening. 


of harm, and yet he had aided and abetted 
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his master in deceiving and treating her most 
cruelly. 

“‘Confound you! She'll be all right in a 
minute,” said Sir Eric, though his shaking 
voice showed that he was far from feeling 
every confidence in his own statement, 
‘* She’s only stunned. Get some brandy, and 
look sharp,” kneeling down with great diffi- 
culty. 

**Rab.a-dab-dub,” came a resounding 
knock at the front door. The Baronet and 
his valet exchanged glances of dismay. 

James appeared from the servants’ depart- 
ment, getting into his ooat as he came along 
the hall, He cast a look of surprise towards 
the group at the bottom of the stairs, but 
went straight on without stopping. The 
valet hurried after him, with an inward 
imprecation at his folly, and caught him 
= as he laid his hand on the handle of the 

oor. 

**Not at home to anyone, not even to the 
doctor. Do you understand?” in an impera- 
tive whisper. 

James nodded, and, anxious to distinguish 
himself, threw open the door. He was 
thoroughly taken aback to find Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, dressed in travelling costume, standing 
before him. Sir Eric listened to the following 
colloquy, with his heart in his mouth : 

‘*Miss Farquhar at home?” 
ant ma’am, Miss Farquhar's at Brigh- 

n , 


“Is Sir Eric at home?” 

‘*No ma’am. Gone out riding.” 

‘*The fool!” muttered Sir Eric. ‘‘ Why 
couldn’t he have the gumption to say 
‘ driving.’ ”’ 

“Then he is really better. I’m so glad!” 
in @ tone of surprise. ‘If you will show me 
into the drawing-room I'll wait till he comes 
in,” moving forward, so that those who were 
watching intently could catch sight of the tip 
of a parasol, 

Sir Eric made furious signs to James, which 





ad 


be 


[WEAVING HEB WEB!] 


nearly upset his gravity, though he pretended 
not to seethem. He was enjoying the situa- 
tion immensely, feeling that he had them allin 
his power, and he had no objection to pro- 
longing the agony. 

‘' Excuse me, ma'am, but I’ve the strictest 
orders not to let anyone in,'’ planting him- 
eelf in the middle of the half-open door, so 
as completely to block the passage. ‘* You 
see there are sO many bi about—and 
tramps—and vagabonds of all sorts, my mas- 
ter’s obliged to be careful.’’ 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense to me!” haughtily. 
** You know whol am perfectly. Send Mark- 
ham to me; he will havethe sense to know 
that I can come into The Towers whenever I 
choose.” 

‘‘Mr, Markham’s enjoying of a ‘oliday !” 

“Then ask Mrs. Seddon come to me?” 

‘‘ Mrs, Seddon’s away for a change !” 

**Good gracious, is there nobody left? I 
should like to speak to Whistler ?”’ a3 a last 
resource. 

Mr. Whistler's gone to town on very par- 
ticular business,” with a great inclination to 
wink at the valet, who was listening most 
anxiously. 

‘Then I must insist upon coming in to 
wait for Sir Eric !’’ very decidedly. 

The Baronet shot an imperious glance at 
his footman, but the next moment was startled 
to see a movement in Brenda’s long lashes, 
which had been resting so stilly on her white 
cheeks, 

He bent over the lovely face which he was 
supporting, with much seeming tenderness, 
on his right arm, and watched it with the 
most intense anxiety. If Brenda woke to 
consciousness before Mrs. Wyndham had gone 
it was all up with him, She would escape 
from his clutches for ever, and he would be 
disgraced in the eyes of the whole county ! 

‘* Excuse me mum; but orders is orders!" 
said James, resolutely. “It hurts me, in- 
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deed it do, tosay ‘no!’ to a lady like you. 
You wouldn’t like me to lose ™y situation? "” 

‘*I can’t say it would grieve me much,” 
sarcastically, ‘' Your master shall hear of 
your insolence, for I shall come back to- 
morrow !”’ 

Then, to the immense relief of Sir Eric, 
there was the rustle of a silk dress descend- 
ing the stone steps, followed by the sound of 
wheels on the gravel, 

The danger was past for the present; but 
the risk of discovery was terrible to him, and 
Mra. Wyndham was a woman whom it would 
be hard to dupe. He had played a desperate 
game, but the end was near, and Brenda as 
far off from him as ever ! 


(To be continued.) 








InTERcOURSE With persons cf decided virtue 
and excellence is of great importance in the 
formation of a good character. The force of 
example is werful. We are creatures of 
imitation, by a necessary influence, our 
tempers and habits are very much formed on 
the model of those with whom we familiarly 
associate. 


* 

Tue Coquzetrz.— The coquette may be 
looked upon asa kind of female orator. To 
give herself the larger field for discourse, she 
hates and loves in the same breath, talks to 
her lap.dog or parrot, is uneasy inall kinds of 
weather, and in every part of the room. She 
has false quarrels and feigned obligations to 
all the men of her acquaintance ; 8 when 
she is not sad, and laughs when she is not 
merry, The coquette is in particular a great 
mistress of that of oratory which is 
called action, and, indeed, seems to speak for 
no other purpose, but as it gives her an oppor- 
tunity for stirring a limb, or varying feature, 
of glancing her eyes, or playing with her fan. 
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" UNDER THE ROSES. 

i0- —0— 

ic, CHAPTER V. 

- Joscetyn Carew stared at the speaker in 
bewilderment, doubting the evidence of his 
senses. It seemed to him as if he must surely 

at be dreaming. 

~ Who was this man—a common person, 
evidently, eee = he was well dressed, and 

te spoke with mness and propriety—that 

AB dared to invade his rooms, and claim his wife 

—his beautiful Dolores—for his wife ? 

One look towards the sofa, where his wife 
was sitting when the announcement of the 
man’s presence was made, and his heart sank, 
and seemed as if it would stop beating at the 

| sight of her. 

e Crouching down in a corner, with a white, 

4 wild fear, she was staring at the intruder 

. i with hunted eyes, which told all too plainly 

! that there was truth in what he said. 

d : He could hardly believe that it was his 

o ; lovely, innocent wife, who was transformed b 

y ; some horrible agony of fear into that awful, 

i terror-haunted Woman. 

e ; “I—I don’t understand!” he gasped, 

0 huekily. ‘“ You say this lady is——” 

e “My wife,” the man replied, quietly. ‘‘ She 

> dare not look me in the face and deny it.” 

f She could not; she only hid her face as he 

z pointed at her, and shuddered. 

> “Will you hear what I have to say, sir?” 

d John Martin said. “I will be as short in the 

b telling as I can. I can gfess what it must be 

C He = know what it was to me to find her 

j * 


” Go on,” the curate said, huskily, his voice 
soonding in his own ears as though it belonged 
, to some one else. “Say what there is to be 
said, and let me know the worst.’ 


AS 
i 


itn, 


(A BEAUTIFUL IMPOSTOR !] 


The miserable woman in the corner of the 
room raised her head, and spoke hoarsely, 

“Tt is a lie, Joscelyn, a wicked lie! Will 
you take a stranger’s word against mine? 
‘Will you let this man, whom you have never 
ee come between us, and poison your 

'e ” 

“It is the trath, sir,” the unwelcome guest 
said, quietly, ‘‘I am not such a villain as to 
try and come between man and wife, as she 
would make out. She is my wife—lawfully 
married to me at Boldover Church in War- 
wickshire, seven years ago. There are plenty 
of people there will know her when I take her 
back again.” 

“Go on,” Joscelyn Carew said again, ‘ Let 
me hear it all, and then—ah, Heaven! what 
then ?”’ - 

He covered his face for a moment, and then 
motioned to John Martin to continue. 

‘* It’s an old story, sir,” he said, “ the sto’ 
of the prettiest girl in all the country round, 
and the silly fool who believed he had been 
lucky enough to win her. 

‘I won her, sir—at least I thought I did. 
She told me she loved me, with light in 
her eyes and the flush on her cheek that men 
fancy—Heaven help them !—love calls up. 

‘t She wasn’t Dolores Williamson then. I can 
tell you how she came by that name, I have 
traced all her life since she left me, and if I 
could have come up with her before she spoiled 
yours I would have prevented that part of it, 
you may be sure. 

“She was just Annie Withers when we 
played together as children, and Annie Withers 
when she swore at the altar to be faithful to 
me and no other till her dying day. 

‘“* It was the old story, sir—a pretty woman 
in a hamble home, and a rich gentleman 
with lying lips and a fair, false face. He had 
plenty of time to ride to our cottage door, 
and talk now and then with the wife, who was 
sometimes alone. 





| “He found what he wanted, curse him !—a 
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woman who cared more for fine clothes, and 
jewels, and the life of excitement and pleasure 
he promised herthan for an honest man’s 
love. She left me,and I swore to kill the man 
who had dishonoured me and ruined her.” 

“‘ And you did!” 

Joscelyn Carew hissed out the words, feel- 
ing as if nothing but blood could wipe out such 
a wrong. . 

‘No; he nearly killed me, I struck him in 
the face like the coward that he was as he got 
out of his carriage one night at the door of a 
London theatre, with my wife on hisarm. Ho 
was a strong man and a trained athlete. I 
was weak from grief, and worn with searching 
for the woman I had lost. He turned upon 
me and knocked me down, and beat me before 
I could get up again, till I knew no more, and 
found eat in a hospital the next day, feel- 
ing as if every bone in my body was broken. 
His lordship—did I tell you he was a lord ?— 
swore that he did it all in self-defence; there 
was no one to speak for me—a stranger. He 
would not press the charge, he said he was 
going abroad ; and there was no one to tell the 
tale of my wrongs or to hint that the woman 
all glistening with jewels and shining in fine 
clothes was the wife of the bruised wretch 
who had struck her paramour. I had m 
revenge. She served him as she had serv 
me, and in a very little while she had made 
herself and her doings the talk of all London, 
and Paris too. She had a voice like an angel. 
You have heard her sing maybe?” 

‘Ah! don’t,” said the rng I husband, 
with a shiver. ‘Go on; finish what'you have 
to say.” 

“JT guppose someone paid for her to be 
brought ont; managers of theatres don’t do 
such things for nothing nowadays. When I 
saw her again she was Darine Vane, the 
singer, the most notorious and reckless of all.” 

“No more, no more,” groaned Joscelyn 
Carew. ‘I cannot bear it, I cannot.” 

‘‘ There’s not much more to tell, sir. You 
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have heard of Darine Vane, I can see, the 
singer and actress, who disappeared just after 
@ scandal that would have sent her into the 
deepest oblivion if she had dared to face her 
world again after it. There-is some little 
sense of honour left even amongst people like 
them. It was said she had gone into a con- 
vent; I knew better. I knew when I heard 
it that no convent walls would. ever:hold her, 
and I was right. I saw her by aceident, one 
day, in the city go into the office of some 


. ®espeotable lawyers, and the clerk#dld:meshe 


‘was Miss Dolores Williamson, : &p- 
poimtment, something about tes d 
a character. I almost laughed whenT heard 
it. I knew che had stolen the namegperhaps 


murdered the person it a to, and I 
waited for her to come ont;:but there was 


another entrance, and she-kadegone out byiit.. 


“ I best her after that, asidithe 7 = i 
heard of her was an a t t 
Dolores Williamson had senuniad Mr. J 


— wife : row, Pm re deter. 
my runaway mo t . 
vmined ‘that she should: 


as long.as I lived. Ihave been’ to. | 
on business, and only just) returnéd to 
land. I tracked 


isaill.” 
All (tt enongh. “To 

the westtaieeal pes be. oraahin ito 

ments arourid him. He aacel 


had 
his wife in wild ‘horror; andewhen* at) 
he found voice to speak it was strained and 
harsh. 

“Is it true?” he gasped. ‘For Heaven's 
sake tell me the truth! Am I mad, or are 
you, Dolores, or is this man raving? Speak, 
someone, or I shall go mad!” 

His face was working fearfully, and his 
cheeks were purple. 

She raised her head and looked at him with 
haggard eyes. 

“It is trae,” she said; “but as Heaven 
hears me, Joscelyn Carew, I believed that man 
was dead. I would have been a good and true 
wife to you, and——”’ 

The sentence was never finished. Jogcelyn 
Carew flang ont his arm as though he would 
have grasped her by the shoulder, groaned 
and fell forward on his face just as the door 
was burst violently open, and Edward Dal- 
rymple appeared on the threshold, 

** Too late,” he said, eadly, aa he raised his 
stricken friend. ‘I hoped to have been here 
to help to soften this blow to him. You have 
killed him between you.” 

*“T have told nothing but the truth,” the 
man said, looking remorsefally at the in- 
sensible form, which Edward Dalrymple had 
lifted to.acouch. ‘If mischief comes of it 
it is her doing, not mine. I only came here 
for my wife, and she will go back with me. 
She will not need any of the gentleman’s 
money. I have enongh and to spare for all 
her wants.” 

There was something‘in the look of his eyes 
that made the young man shudder as he looked 
at him. 

‘* Heaven help her if she is going with him,” 
he thought to himself, but he made no remark, 
only rang the bell. 

* A doctor at once, the nearest,” he said, to 
the waiter who answered the sammons. “ My 
friend is ill. Then, as the man disappeared, 
all wonder and ouriosity, he tarned to 
Dolores, who stood as if turned into stone. 
‘** May I suggest.that you leave these rooms?” 
he said. ‘It will be better that he shonld see 
no one bunt me when he ronses, if he ever 
does." 

** You aré hard,” she said, in an icy voice, 
as if the words froze on her lips; “hard as 
Heaven will some day be to you, perhaps; 
but you are right. I will go.” 


you out,and herd Lam. That P 


She turned away, and would have left the 
room alone, but John Martin seized her by 
the arm. 

“ Not without your husband, madam,” -he 
said. ‘ I have found my loving and faithfal 
wife, and I do not mean to let her go again.” 

‘* What are you going to do with me?”’ she 
asked, still in the same stony voice. 

** Take you home,’ he replied. ‘‘ Home, do 
you hear? Itianot quite as fine a place as 
this, maybe, but it serves me, and it will do 
for my wife.” 

They passed out of the room togetherpand 
the door closed behind them, and He ; 
Dalrymple turned to his stricken friend. 

w |’ he said, ‘ what-an aw 
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removal to another | \he would sea 
nothing to remind dim ofamything unpleasant, 

So when he really came back to life and a 
knowledge of what had béfallen him, he was 
in another hotel, with everything about him 
fresh, and only his friend watching beside him, 

The other landlord had been amply geld for 
his trouble, and the disappointment of losing 
his profitable guest. Family matters made it 
necessary for him t0 be moved, Mr. Dalrymple 
said. What had become of. the beautifal wife 
was not quite clear. Noone knew the business 
of the man who had sent up his card to the 
gentleman. There had been no altercation or 
anything of that sort, The lady had walked 
quietly ont of the hotel as the dootor. had 
entered it, and disappeared—spirited away, 
evidently, by the strange man. 

Mr. Dalrymple volunteered no information, 
and there was no one else to give any. 

‘Dalrymple, is that you?” 

Joscelyn Carew lifted. his heavy head, and 
stared feebly at the figure by his-side. 

‘Yes, my boy, myself and none other.” 

‘“‘ How did you come here?” 

‘By boat.and rail as fast as I could. I 
heard something accidentaily which——yes, 
old fellow, it is true,” he said, shortly, as he 
saw the look of eagerness that came into his 
friend’s face. ‘‘ You remember, don’é yon, 
what happened ?. I was too late to prevent that 
fellow forcing himself on yon, but——”’ 

‘Where is she?” 

‘Gone with her hushand. Ah | don't turn 
away from me.like that. It must besafd. He 
is her husband, and nothing that you can say 
. or suffer can undo the fact,’ 

‘' Bat. she thought. him .dead—she said so ; 
She is innocent,of. intentional wrong.” 

‘She did not think so,’’ Edward Dalrymple 
said, gently. -“‘ Do not imagine that, Carew. 
I.knew. there was something .in her past she 
was afraid of—something before any past with 
which I was connected in any. way. She was 
-& married woman, and.she knew. her. husband 
lived.. I saw the fear in her eyes when I im- 
plored her to tell me everything. e said 
she would in her own:good time, but. I knew 
that there was pn A, she could not tell. 


Oh! if I had only been in time.to.stop your 
marriage ! I would have.done it if I had for- 





feited your friendship for ever.” 





eee.) 


* Don’t let us talk of it,’ Carew said, ye 
quietly, but with a curious determination 
about hislips. ‘I will take means to find on 
the exact trath, though I think I heard it from 


that man’s lips, and then we will of the 
subject no more. I loved her, I believed 


_ to be my wife, and hernameshall be sacreg 


“And for me,” Dalrymple aid, pressing }; 
pauticchugh site demomeotoed, Canes, 
but time will heal it.” 

“Never!” the other replied, and then hg 

























poor alone. It was 


turned hisfacoaway, and said no more on the 


pt abont in 
his former 


tle, 
can cheer a Btricken 
ently Joscelyn Carew went back 
th and lonely, amd gave orders 
the had. hasedsshould be 


ad all ¢ that had 

‘for hia p set aside, 

a hundred wa: ing for 

this 3 freak. | Briarfeld d till 


every in the village had aired athsory of 
his or -her.own. ‘ 
No one «knew: what) had: become.of Mrs, 
Carew, or why her husband had come home 
reported-ahehadvun away from 
~ jsbat. it ee believe pew any 
-wife; With= no meamscof her own—and Miss 
Doleres:Willianasort had certainly had none— 


could ran away: .@ husband who could 
-givesher. thatthe heart of a woman 
Mr: emomign, and told no one, 
His Wife'a:name-never passed his lips when 
him to the village after his re. 
to England. She was well, that was all 
he would say about her; and when Mrs, Es. 
mond, goaded by a curiosity she could xot 
suppress, asked him point-blank whether there 
was anything wrong between them—for there 
were all gorts of reports about—she was met 
by the puzzling answer that they had never 
had so much as-a dispute, and he found it 
difficult to believe that a husband and wife 
could quarrel. “He had had no experience of 
such a catastrophe. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Montus passed by, and the gossip. died a 

natural death; and the beautiful Dolores 
Williamson, whose appesrance had stirred up 
the depths of the Briarfield stagnation for 4 
little while, was well-nigh forgotten in the 
neighbourbood. , 
_ As Edward Dalrymple had told his friend, 
the story of her marriage and elopement sub- 
sequently with Lord Pyetmore, had been told 
to one of his mother’s servants by a new man 
she had recently engaged — the very groom 
who had been in his master’s confidence 
through the whole nefarious transaction. 

He heard nothing more. John Martin and 
his guilty wife might have vanished into the 
air or sunk into. the.earth for anything he 
heard of them again, till.accident brought 
him once more face to face with the fair and 
talons woman.who had wrecked his friend's 
life. 

The story of how she came,by the; name of 
Dolores Williamsen come out—also by 
an accident—and bad found its way in 4 
garbled and fragmentary fashion into some 
of the newspapers. . 

Those who had known Mrs. Esmond’s 
handsome. governess understood it, but to the 
general public and splacellapoces: poodle 
the papers it was just a passing ne 
a story of deception and falsehood, which had 
hitherto gone unpunished. i 

Te real Dolores had heen a hg rer 

an, stopped on a journey from the , 
of England to London by a sudden. and. fatal 
illness, and John. Martin's. wife, known then 





as Darine Vane, hiding herself frem the con- 
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Sees. eee 
gequences of her latest: wickedness—the ruin 
of a young Bnglishman in Paris—and_ well- 
nigh at her wit’s end for the means of begin- 
ning life again in any fashion, no matter 
what, saw in the neglected girl's fatal illness— 
in the came poor hotel that sheltered herself— 
a chance of getting into some sort of position 

ain. 

The stranger's name was not known. She 
bad been lifted half-fainting out of’ the omni- 
bus at the door; and:the beautiful woman who 
was casting about for some means of continu- 
ing in the house seized the opportunity. 

She boldly announced that she knew the 
young lady, or believed: she did, and took upon 
herself to attend to her. 

To steal the forlorn. stranger's: name-and 
ransack her modest luggage was easy. A little 
money and.@ bank- with a emallamount 
entered therein, rewarded her search, and sun- 
dry letters which served to show her exactly 
what to do if it ap worth her while to 
appear in the world onder another name. 

The dying girl—for she was dying—had no 
relations, and the new friend 'who had turned 
ap for her, and who saved the hotel people so 
much trouble by. waiting on her, took care to 
confiseate any documents that might prove 
awkward if they were found. 

There was nothing to tell what the. forlorn 
stranger had been, where she came from, or 
where she was going to; when, at length, 
Miss Wi'liamson said, sweetly, that she had 
been mistaken afterall, The poor girl was not 
the person she took her for. 

She disappeared herself while the stranger 
lay dead, and appeared subsequently in Lon- 





don at the lawyers’ cffices with a letter from , 


the Rev. Mr. Prouting in her pocket, in which 
they were earnestly requested to do all they 
could for Miss Williamson in the way of pro- 
curing her another situation. The airof their 
northern moors was too strong for her, and 
had undermined her health, which was never 
very strong, 


Miss Williamson’ won the hearts of both | 
| is atits height, he loitered and rested, enjoy- 


members of the firm by her beauty and sim- 
plicity. She was very pale—waxen white, in- 
deed—but seemed otherwise well. 

She assured them that it was only the place 
that had not agreed with her. She was 
healthy, and should be glad to get into harness 
again as soon as possible. Mr. and Mrs. 
Prouting were old people, and rather inclined 
to coddle everything within their reach. They 
had spoiled her, that was all. 

The worthy lawyers had no reason to sus- 


pect that they were sending into a respectable , 


household one of the most notorious women 
who had helped to drag an honest profession 
through the mire; and it was not for many 
months afterwards, when Dolores Williamson 
had gone her wicked way,;and met with her 
deserts by being claimed by her forsaken lord, 
that they learned that they had been outwit- 
ted in the matter. 

There were special circumstances. which 
Mr. Prouting knew of well, and on coming to 
London he ‘mentioned the young woman 
he had sent to them, and was astonished to 
‘hear them speak of her marvellous beauty. 

“ Beauty!” he exclaimed, to the head of 
the firm. “It is ® matter of opinion, cer- 
tainly, but I think she was about the plainest 
girl Lever saw. The face had a pleasing ex- 
pression, bat the light, prominent eyes and 
the odd colour of the bair and the odd scar 
on the cheek gave her a certain grotesque ap- 
that was certainly not at all pretty. 

good, amiable girl, and, if ~her 

health had not failed so suddenly and so com- 

pletely, we should never have »parted with 
er.” : 


on lawyer stared at his client in bewilder- 
ent. 


“ We are not ng of the same person,”’ 


hesaid. “The Miss Williamson who called 
Upon us; sent’by you as she said, and showed 
by the letters she brought, is a lovely creature, 
So beautiful that I was astonished to see her 
Seeking a governess’s appointment. She looked | 
like « duchess,:and seemed a most accom. | 





plished and’ refined woman; indeed, she had 
her hair dressed every evening by the good- 
natured housemaid, and seemed to have be- 
longed to a wealthy, but deosyed, family.” 

* There is something wrong,” Mr. Pronting 
said, gravely. ‘*Our poor Dolores was cer- 
tainly accomplisbed in one way. She could 
sing beautifully ; in other respects her attain- 
ments, though sufficient for our requirements, 
were nothing out of the common,-and she 
was painfully shy.” 

‘Then she has never been here,’’ the law- 
yer said, quietly. ‘ The lady we received was 
by no meansshy. She was a perfectly self- 
possessed and wide-awake woman of the 
world, and rather seemed to take the upper 
hand than not. The girl who waited on her 
said she talked like an empress.” 

It was a mystery to be inquired into, and 
oy brought the facts to light after some 
time. 

Poor Dolores Williamson was found to have 
been buried in the humblest manner under 
the name of Mary Warren, that name having 
appeared amongst the few things her éup- 
posed friend had left behind her. 

The woman who had stolen her name, 
though she had done her no bodily harm, had 
gone her way, and been found out and taken 
away by her rightful owner. There her his- 
tory seemed to end—no one knew quite what 
had become of John Martin. 

The summer had come again, and Edward 
Dalrymple was far away from Briarfield, ex- 
ploring the nooks and corners of West Corn- 
wall, He was with a’party, but, for a day or 
two, he hadseparated himself from them, and 
stayed on shore while they had gone yachting, 
and amused himself by going about the dif- 
ferent villages scattered here and there about 
the hills and moors. 

In Carnmath, nestling under a ridge of 
hills, from the summits of which the sea on 
both sides is visible, and which is yet sheltered 
enough from the storms of both channels to 
be a perfect bower of beauty when the summer 


ing the perfect idleness which everyone likes 
now and then. 

After a composite meal at the little inn, into 
which Cornish cream and fish, and eggs and 
bacon all entered, he strolled out and sat 
awhile on a hill-side under a great boulder 
which the father of lies was said to have 
dropped out of his pocket while flying over 
the country on some errand of mischief. 

Presently he heard the sound of ‘horse’s 
hoofs, and became conscious at the same time 
that someone was watching and waiting on 
the other side of the block of stone. 

It was a woman, he could hear the rustle of 
her dress, and by cautiously rising and looking 
through a crevice he could see the approach. 
ing horseman. Something in the face was 
familiar to him, but for°a moment he could 
not recall where he had seen it. 

Suddenly recollection came back, and he 
stared at the solitary horseman in bewildered 
astonishment. 

It was a rather hard, coarse face that was 
looking straight at him as it seemed, though 
without seeing him, though the new-comer 
and his horse looked as if they belonged to 
the upper stratum of society. Theanimal was 
well groomed and cared for, and the rider was 
a gentleman—at least in outward seeming. 

* Pyetmere !’’ Edward Dalrymple exclaimed, 
to himself. ‘' What does he want here? No 
good, I am sure,”’ 

He shrank into a corner and listened and 
watched. No good would have come of reveal- 
ing his presence, and he might have caused 
an unpleasant scene, Z 

Lord Pyetmere, for it-was:he, was evidently 
there in secret, and whoever the woman was 
who was waiting for him behind the stone, 
she did not want her whereabouts proclaimed. 
Her dress was that of the peasantry about, 
though somewhat bright in colour and 
coguettish in detail, put on probably for this 
ee with her lover—for a love-meeting it 
certainly wae—though the wild abandon with 


which the woman threw herself into the arms 
of the man who came towards showed more 
of love than did his somewhat matter-of-fact 
embrace. 

“Take care,” he said, somewhat roughly, 
‘you don’t know who may eee you.” 

* Only the sheep, and they won’t tell,’’ she 
said, and the unseen listener started and 
wondered whether he were awake or dreaming. 
“T am going mad,’ he said, to himself. 
“This superstitious land is filling me with 
delusions, and yet——” 

He paused and listened again, the woman 
was speaking, with her arms (dainty white 
arms, a8 he could see, where her sleeves had 
dropped back), round Lord Pyetmere’s neck. 
His back was towards Edward Dalrymple 
ashe stood with his companion, and there was 
something in the set way in which he stood, 
neither yielding to nor returning the caresses 
that were !avished on him, that told of almost 
‘indifference, if not something colder still. 
The voice wat more'mufiled now ; the woman’s 
head was hidden on his breast, but her words 
could be heard and their tones recognised. 

“You are not glad to see me,” she said; 
“you give me nothing in return for my life— 
my all.” 

“That is what all you women say,” was the 
careless answer. ‘‘I am here, in this out- 
landish place, drawn by your wiles and your 
beauty. What more do you want?” 

‘Not much,” she replied, with a gasp and a 
little sob, ‘not much, only——” 

‘* Well, there,” he said, bending down his 
head, and kissing her upturned lips, “ will 
that satisfy you, that and the knowledge that 
I have come to fetch you. You shall go back 
to the old life, my beauty, and queen it in the 
old set until 2 

“Qh! I know,’ she replied, bitterly ; “‘ you 
need not go on, until what beauty I have is 
gone ; till some newer and brighter star rises 
for you. Well, be it so; if it only lasted a 
month I would risk it to get away from my 
bondage here,”’ 

“TI wonder you have not given Carnmath a 
wide berth long before this!” 

“T have been nearly doing it,” she said, 
bitterly. “lf there was any place I could 
have got to uneeen I would have made for the 
nearest town and sung in the streets for the 
means of going on; but I am watched, as I 
believe woman was never watched before. 
There seem to be eyes in every rock and tree 
round here, and tongues in every leaf to carry 
tidings of what I do to the man who rules my 
destiny. I shall kiil him some day!” 

‘* Better take my offer, and come with me.” 

‘I shail, I will; Lam ready. If you have 
money to carry out your plan I will not fail 
you. You mnst bring mea cloak, I have no 
clothes even, except such as these, and every- 
body knows me hereabonts.” 

“T will bring a disguise that no one will 

etrate, To-morrow morning will see us 
‘ar away, and by night we shall be out of 
England; and then, hey! for Paris and 
freedom.”’ 

“Ah! Paris; the very thought of it is like 
the pop of a champagne cork ; but your wife? 
Where is she? Is it safe?” 

‘* My wife has'come to know that she must 
not ask questions. I don’t interfere in her 
affairs. Then to-night you will beat the——,” 
the word was whispered and Edward Dal- 
rymple did not hear it, ‘‘ at nine o'clock?” 

‘Nine o'clock,” she said; “put a seal on 
the bargain.” 

She lifted her face, and he stooped and kissed 
it, and then they went er together—only 
for a little way. Edward Dalrymple watched 
them part before they had gone many paces, 
and then Lord Pyetmere mounted his horse 
and epurred the animal in -the opposite 
direction from that which his late-companion 
took, 

“ Mrs. Carew!” Dalrymple said to himself, 
as he rose from the short grass and stretched 
himself. ‘Ab, well, it is no business of mine 
now. Poor Carew! He is cured now, and 
content. He never need know that I have 
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stumbled across her again. Heaven grant 
that they do not come face to face with each 
other in the time to come. She will drift 
down, down, and he is taking up the réle of 
philanthropist. Does she live in the village 
here, I wonder?” 

She did. He discovered that much that 
very evening. There was a huge bunch of 
roses, some of them choice and rare, on the 
table of his room at the inn, and he asked 
casually if they were grown in the inn 

den. 

“Oh, sir!” the landlady replied, “‘ they 
beant out of our garden ; they come from the 
quarry, they do.” 

“ The quarry ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir—at least, it isn’t the quarry now. 
It was one once, they say. It is just a cutting 
in the hillside, and John Martin has a garden 
there ; grows fine flowers, John do, and makes 
a sight of money by them.” 

A little judicious questioning elicited the 
fact that John Martin was looked upon as a 
little eccentric. He had possessed the piece 
of ground in question for some years, but he 

sub-let it to another man lately, while he 
went off to America or somewhere. 

The tenant had been a gardener likewise, 
and had been bound by various restrictions 
to do only what his landlord wished, so that 
the reputation of the quarry might not 
suffer. 

There was a Mrs. Martin. John Martin, 
when he first took the place, had announced 
that he was a married man, but nothing had 
been seen of any wife till very recently, and 
the village did not know much abont her. 
She beld her head very high, and would as. 
sociate with no one. 

It had been early afternoon when Edward 
Dalrymple had listened to that conversation 


on the hillside, under the shadow of the great | 


boulder. 

In the dusk of the evening, while there was 
yet light enough to see everything quite dis- 
tinctly, and a rosy flash in the sky where the 
sun had gone down, he stood opposite to the 
gate of the quarry. 

It was a lovely little spot. John Martin 
had an eye for beauty evidently, and the little 
one storied dwelling was trim and neat, and 
the garden was a blaze of blossoms, 

Dalrymple would have passed quietly by 
without attracting attention if he could, but 
the master of the house was leaning over the 
gate, and was not to be passed by in silence. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JouN Martin looked up as the visitor to the 


young man started back, almost doubting the 
evidence of his senses as he marked the altera- 
tion that had come upon the man. 

When he had claimed his truant wife at the 
hands of Joscelyn Carew he had been a some- 
what plebeian, but, on the whole, good-looking 
man, ruddy and healthy-looking—a man not 
much over thirty years of age, and looking 
good for another forty years of life. 

The face that looked up at him now from 
behind the bank of fuschias that were such 
a beauty in the garden of the quarry might 
have been that of a man of sixty, so drawn 
and white was it. 

It seemed distorted by some intolerable 
agony, either mental or bodily, and the pipe 
that was between his lips was out. 

Edward Dalrymple remembered afterwards 
that he had noted this at the time ; he seemed 
fascinated by the man’s appearance. 

“‘Good-evening, Mr. Martin,” he said, see- 
ing that he was seen and recognised, and 
deeming it best to speak. ‘Is this where 
you live? You remember me, I see.” 

‘Yes, I remember you,” John Martin re- 
plied, his face growing a little more human 
ashe spoke. ‘Are you come to spy out how 
things are here? Do you want to know 
whether Mrs. Martin is living contentedly 
with her lawfal husband?” 





“Good heavens, no!" Edward Dalrymple 
said, staring at the man in astonishment. 
‘‘T am here quite by accident. Till to day I 
had no idea there was such a place as Carn- 
math, It is barely two hours since I heard 
of your living here. Some flowers from your 
garden brought about the mention of your 
na™me.’’ 

** And you came out to see what sort of a 
place mine was, eh?” 

‘IT confess to a little curiosity. 
unnatural.” 

‘No; I suppose it isn’t.” 

‘* And being here,’’ Dalrymple went on, ‘I 
may ask after Mrs. Martin. Is she well?” 

* Quite well.” 

‘* And at home?” 

For his life the young man could not have 
helped the question. Kuowing what he knew, 
he expected the mistress of the quarry to be 
some distance away. She must be even now 
on her road to the trysting place, if not already 
there. 

**At home? Of course she ia,’’ was the 
reply, with a curious look of inquiry ; ‘where 
else should she be? Where should an honest 
wife be in the evening but in her husband’s 
house? Would you like me tocall her? She 
mightn’t come, for obedience is not a strong 
point with her; but if you want to see her 


It is not 


**Oh,no. I did not mean to ask impertinent 
questions, and I am sure Mrs. Martin will not 
care to see me, I am connected in her mind 
with many unpleasantnesses.”’ 

‘* They don’t trouble her now,” John Martin 
said. ‘‘She’s a quieter woman than when 
you knew her, Mr. Dalrymple.” 

‘*I am glad to think she is contented here,” 
the young man said, hardly knowing how to 
reply. ‘* Tell her I was glad to hear of her, 
will you? If she ever hears that I have been 
in the neighbourhood——” 

Was she really in? he asked himself, or was 
John Martin, for some reasons of his owa, 
concealing the fact that she was out ? 

He was just turning away when a boy 
came up with a bundle, and hanied it to the 
gardener. 

‘* Mother said I wasn’t to bring 'em till I 
was quite sure Mrs. Martin was in,” he said, 
* and I eaw her goin just now! ” 

“Yes, she’s in. I'll take them to her,” 
John Martin said, taking the bundle. ‘ You 
ert _— to see her particularly, do you?” 

“ oO ” 

‘* That’s & good thing, for she's going to bed. 
Good-night ! ’’ 

** Good-night, Mr. Martin!” and the boy 
trooped off whistling ; and John Martin went 


' in, and fastened his cottage docr. 
little village came nearer to him, and the | ye ae ee Soe 


Something had certainly come abont to stop 
the projected elopement, and the erring wife 
was safe at home. 

Edward Dalrymple ry about for some 
time after the hour named for the meeting of 
the lovers, but no sound came from the locked- 
up cottage, and he went back to his inn to find 
the landlady preparing to go to bed, and won- 
dering not a little at her guest’s absence. Ten 
o’clook is a late and dissipated hour to be out 
of bed in such places as Carnmath. 

When he coke in the morning the houséhold 
was astir, and the first news with which he 
was greeted was the information that John 
Martin's wife had gone amissing, and was sup- 
on to have run off in the middle of the 
night. 

There had been a es hanging about 
of late, and she had been seen to meet him 


4 more than once; and it seemed pretty evi- 


dent to the good folks of the village that 
they had gone together. Her husband could 
tell nothing but that she was gone. 

He had slept heavily, and never heard her 
moving about. The relations between them 
were what the newspapers call ‘ strained” 
when they are writing of royal quarrels; and 
he had been in the habit of occupying 2 little 
attic room, and leaving her to her own devices 
in the more comfortable apartment below. 

They had had no special quarrel—she had 





been rather more compliant and gentle 
usual of late. He had not the slightest ain 
to ry a : 

e village knew of the relations betw, 
the husband and wife. There was nothing 
extraordinary in Martin's not hearing her 
moving about if she had done it quietly; ang 
no one was very much surprised at the eng 
that had come to the uncomfortable state of 
things at the quarry. 

So she had gone, after all ! 

Edward Dalrymple wondered a little how 
she had managed to alter her arrangements, 
He had heard the hour named quite distinctly, 
though he did not catch the place, and she was 
in the cottage at nine o'clock, for he had heard 
the church clock strike before he- was out of 
sight of the % 

It was no business of his. It madehim feel 
uncomfortable. He wished that he had never 
found out anything about John Martin and 
his wife. He could not get them out of his 


He started eastward the next day, and after 
about a week found himself at Plymouth, and 
there in a hotel, very ill, he found Lord Pyet. 
mere. He saw his lordship's name on the 
list and asked a question or two of the head 
waiter. 

The gentleman was very ill, he was told. 
Some sort of fever, not infectious, brought on 
as far as they conld learn from his, maybe, 
exposure to the night air after a hurried ride, 
He was quite alone except for his servant. 
There was no lady with him. They al 
devoutly wished there was, for his man 
seemed somewhat stupid and very handless 
in sickness. 


“Will ee see if he will see me?” Edward 
Dalrymple asked. “I know him, and may be 
of some service to him, perhaps.’’ 

* You can see him, sir, if you wish,” the 
waiter said. ‘‘ But he won’t know you; he's 
quite off his head.” 

Off his head he certainly was, rambling 
about all sorts of hing». but with his latest 
villainy uppermost in his head. He went on 

rsistently about the meeting with Mrs. 

artin at nine o’clock, and wearied them 
with a constant ‘‘Why doesn’t she come!” 
and denouncing some power that had doomed 
him to wait for ever in the mist that was 
chilling him to the bone, and the wind that 
cut through him with biting chill. 

It was — after his old acquaint- 
ance arrived ore he sank into a troubled 
sleep. When he woke from it he was better, 
and Dalrymple had resolved to stay near 
him for awhile, and get at the heart of the 
mystery, if he could. 

Wherever the erring woman was, she was 
not with Lord Pyetmere, if she was really 
gone from Carnmath. It looked uncommonly 
as if she had been making her old lover serve 
as a catspaw while she went off with someone 


‘* What the deuce brings you here?’ was 
Lord Pyetmere’s first salutation to his former 
uaintance, when he was strong enough to 
talk to him. ‘How did you come to know 
where I was?” 

“I learned by accident you were here. I 
have known you were in Cornwall for some 
time.” 

‘The deuce you have! Who told you?” 

“My own eyes and ears. I saw you at 
Carnmath.” : 

Lord Pyetmere's answer to this information 
was to break out into some very unparlia- 
mentary language, indeed, and bestow bis 
curses freely on Carnmath and everybody ip 
it, and then to demand with more objurgs- 
tions whether Dalrymple’s business there wae 
to follow and spy upon him. 

“Certainly not,” the young man replied. 
“I did play the spy once by accident, but 
what I saw and heard I kept to myself. Do 
you kaow what you are ted with in that 


primitive little place, Pyetmere?" 
‘I neither know nor care, so I never ee 
the place again!"’ was the angry retort. “I 
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was made a fool of there, and no man cares 
for that.” — 7 

“ By Darine Vane? 

‘How do you know?” asked Lord Pyet- 
mere, astonished. ‘ Who told you?” 

For answer Edward Dalrymple related how 
he had been an unseen witness of what passed 
between the gardener’s wife and his lordship, 
and told him how the woman had vanished, 
as it was thought, with him. 

“Not with me! ’ Lord Pyetmere said, with 
anoath. “AsI am a living man, not with 
me! Imeantit, Dalrymple! I did mean to 
take her with me to Paris. She made me 
believe she cared for me enough to risk the 
fature and go, and I appointed a place and 
time to meet her. I kept the‘appointment ; 
she did not, curse her! From the moment 
when you saw us part I have never set eyes 


on her!” 

He was speaking the truth, there could be 
no doubt .* od 3 wd had pieneneh of in 
some way. woman 88) in a 
clever fashion, leaving the pa ‘en of her 
weong-doing upon him. She was worse than 
even she seemed to be, and was hardly 
worth another thought. 

“A lacky escape for me,” Lord Pyetmere 
said, as Edward Dalrymple wished him good- 
bye. ‘‘Enough to make a fellow foreswear 
the sex altogether. And she swore she loved 
me, the jade, while she was planning a jour- 
ney with some other man. I am well rid of 
her. * * * * 

A year passed away, and the flowers were 
blooming again, and Edward Dalrymple was 
in Scotland with his mother, when one morn- 
ing at breakfast Mrs. Dalrymple put down 
the rewspaper she was glancing through 
with a half-uttered,— 

“ How horrible! ”’ 

“‘ What is horrible, mammie, dear?” asked 
her son. 

‘Murders and all sorts of things,” replied 
the lady, oracularly, ‘‘at that place with the 
queer name, where you stayed a night last 
year.’ 

“Many Cornish towns have queer names,” 


Mr. Dalrym said, chipping an egg. 
“Which particular one is it?” : - 
“ Carmath.” 


“Carmath! Let me see, mother, dear.” 

She handed him the paper, and he forgot 
his breakfast, while he read the solution of 
the mystery that had puzzled him so long. 
The paragraph was headed “A Mystery 
Solved,” and ran as follows :— 

“A curious story of a murder comes to us 
from a remote village in the extreme west of 
Cornwall, and the interest of it is enhanced 
by the fact that the discovery is due to the 
celebrated bloodhound, ‘Ajax,’ purchased 
last year by Archibald Chisley, Esq., M.P. 
for Chedlington, 

“The hon. a was on a walking 
tour through Cornwall. Passing through a 
small village in one of the wildest of the 
western districts, he stopped to admire the 
singular bea of a cottage and garden 
situated in a disused stone quarry. He was 
told that the high cultivation and extreme 
beanty of the place were due to the fact that 
the proprietor was a skilfal florist, and made 
& fair living out of it, even in that remote 
region, being exceptionally clever in the per- 
fecting of roses, and supplying several London 
houses throughout the summer with rare 
blooms, 

“The owner of the place was lying ill at 
the time of the hon. gentleman's visit, but 
his deputy courteously asked him to walk 
round the garden, the most beautiful and 
prolific part of which was invisible from 
where he stood. The dog entered with him, 
but no notice was taken, as ‘ Ajax’ is remark- 
ably gentle and docile, and follows closely to 

- Nothing occurred till Mr. Chisley had 
got round to the back of the house, where, in 
& far corner of the garden, a labourer was 
geing ina bed of fine standard roses. 

At the edge of the bed he had made a large 





hole for the purpose, it seemed, of burying 
leaves and rubbish. Into this hole the dog 
sprang; knocking down the man who was at 
work, and at once beginning to tear up the 
earth, and do much damage to the flowers in 
his frantic efforts to get at something which 
was concealed underneath. 

‘It was with the utmost difficulty that he was 
dragged away; and when at length, by the 
united efforts of his master and the men about 
the place, he was dragged out, it was with a 
torn rag in his mouth, and the fact laid bare 
that there was a dead body lying at no great 
depth below the soil ! 

‘Help wag soon at hand,and in a very short 
time the corpse of a woman was exhumed, 
whom those present had no difficulty in recog- 
nising, in spite of the lapse of time, as the 
missing wife of the florist! 

‘* She was supposed to have run away from 
her husband about a year ago, and from what 
ia known of her former history no one appears 
to have doubted that such was the case. 

‘* Steps were at once taken for the arrest of 
the husband on suspicion of murder; but all 
doubt has been set at rest by the man’s fall 
confession. 

‘*If the deed had not been discovered in the 
way it was, a letter which he had written to 
the clergyman of the district shows that he 
did not intend to die without making fall 
acknowledgment of his crime. He lies ina 
dying state, and will not probably last many 


days, and he has told his miserable story to 


the gentleman through whose agency his secret 
was discovered, and to the officers of justice 
and his clergyman. 

‘Several years ago he married a country 
girl, who eloped with a well-known gentleman 
@ short time after the marriage, and for years 
led an abandoned life. Her husband dis- 
covered her after’ awhile, passing as the wife 
of a gentleman of means and position, whom 
she had married under a false name. 

‘* He took her back to his home, and for a 
time believed she was repentant and content, 
till he suddenly discovered, to his horror, that 
she was again corresponding with her first 
betrayer, and Sam a to go back to the life 
she had led under his auspices. He made gure 
of her falsehood by following her, and over- 
hearing what passed between the pair on the 
very day when they had planned to elope a 
second time together, and he stopped it by 
awaiting his wife’s arrival to prepare for her 
journey, and strangling her. 

‘‘ They had no servant living in the house, 
and by patting about the report that she had 
gone away, he was able to dispose of her in 
such @ manner as to excite no suspicion, 

“The quarry is a lonely place, and the fact 
of his digging in any fashion in the garden, 
which he was continually altering, was not in 
the least suspicious. 

‘* Since the day when he deposited his guilty 
wife under the edge of the rose-bed he had led 
the life of a recluse, admitting no one into the 
house, though he employed assistants in his 
garden work. 

‘* He expresses himself as thanktul that ths 
discove been made, and declares that he 
has lived the life of a lost soul ever since the 
awful night.” 

This was the story that John Dalrymple read 
over his breakfast, with the soft scent of the 
flowers wafted through the open window of 
his mother's morning. room. 

“That was Mrs. Carew, mater, dear,” he 
said. ‘* You remember her?" 

‘‘That beautiful girl that sang at that 
bazaar?" 

“ Yes,” 

‘‘ And married that young curate.”’, 

* Yes.” 

‘** Poor fellow! Howawfal! Shall yon tell 
him, Ned?” 

“No. Heisin Egypt now. Let it rest till 
he comes back. Ah! here is something else.” 

It was only a tiny paragraph, stating that 
since the first news come of the discovery 
it was learned that the miserable husband of 
the murdered woman was dead also. He had 


been ill for a long time, worn out, doubtless, 
by remorse and the dread of detection. 

The murderer and the poor remains of his 
victim were laid together in one grave, and the 
cottage and garden sold. 

“The fittest ending to such a story!” 
Edward Dalrymple said, when he heard of the 
final disposition of things. And Joscelyn 
Carew, when he came home from his long trip 
abroad, stouter in body, and calmed and com- 
forted in mind by the great healer, Time, said 
the same, 

[THE END.] 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER LXI. 


FOUND. 


Wert as this rescued stranger was, Lord 
Rangor did not immediately make a selection 
from the wardrobe of the unknown individual 
who was the possessor of the garments, as he 
supposed, bat stood by the window, looking 
out towards the cruel, brown rocks upon 
which his own boat had been beaten to pieces. 
‘I should have been in eternity now but 
for her,” he murmured. ‘‘ What a sweet little 
girl she is. Fate has sent me here, and I will 
win her if I can; but I must not frighten her, 
poor child. What can the trouble be which 
makes her so sad? She is not in mourning, 
so death cannot have robbed her of her dear 
ones. I willask Lady Dalkeith’sadvice. She 
has a clear head and a kind heart. She will tell 
me how to help my new friend, even against 
her will.” 

Then he started. 

‘* Impossible !” he cried. ‘This brown little 
maiden cannot be that fair lily—My Lady of 
the Lake ! And yet the eyes are strangely like, 
and they resemble Lady Dalkeith’s too.” 
Great, indeed, was the man’s excitement. 
With trembling fingers he drew a shirt from 
the drawer, and searched it for a mark, bat 
there was none. Another, and another, waa 
hastily pulled out—not a mark on any one 
of them. 

Hastily he slipped into the first suit of 
clothes which came to hand. He was im- 
patient to get downstairs to scan the features 
of his preserver. 

Personally, he would prefer to win this sweet 
girl, penniless and nameless, and to make her 
his wife, as he had already determined to do— 
if it were possible. 

Bat for Lady Dalkeith’s sake, who had 
suffered so greatly from the absence of her 
daughter, he was feverishly anxious that this 
young creature should prove to be May 
Dalkeith. 

May was still in her room changing her 
wet clothes when he went downstairs, but she 
soon joined him, and going down on her knees 
she began to light the fire. 

‘* You will be glad of a warm,” she said, 
unaffectedly, ‘‘for although it is not really 
cold, your wetting must have made you chilly, 
ag it done me.” 

‘‘ You really must let me do that for you,” he 
insisted, kneeling down beside her, and doing 
his utmost to kindle the flame, in which he 
signally failed. 

‘‘What a stupid fellow Iam!’ he laughed 
impatiently. 

** Youare evidently not used to the work,” 
she returned, with an amused glance, ‘‘ There 
was a time whenI could not have done it 
either, so I can feel for you. But now I like to 
be useful. See, it has lighted at once for me.” 
There was an exclamation at the door, and 
Mrs. Wheeler stood regarding them. 

‘‘ Dearie me, miss, I didn't know you had 
visitors!”’ said the old woman, somewhat 
severely, “and it is not for a young lady like 
you to be doing such work!" 

“I want some tea for this gentleman,” 





replied May, with glowing cheeks. ‘‘ His boat 
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has been wrecked on our coast, and I have lent 
him some of my father’s clothes till his are 
dried. Will you kindly see to them, Wheeler, 
dear?” 

In a moment the old woman’s sympathies 
were aroused. 

“Of course, I will. It shall never be said I 
refused to help anyone in distress. It's a mercy 
that you got on shore ssfe, sir, for it is a very 
dangerous coast !” 

He gave a qnick glance at.May-to see 
whether Mrs. Wheeler was to share~ their 
secret, and saw by the girl's face that even the 
faithfal old servant was not to be made aware 
of her bravery. 

“Tt has been a bad storm, sir!’ said the 
housekeeper; ‘‘ and you are fortunate to have 
got under shelter, for it is very rough about 
here sometimes. And now, I will go and get 
your clothes to the kitchen fire, and boil you a 
new-laid egg for your tea. I daresay you are 
hungry enough to enjoy it.” 

“ Qaite, thank you. I shall do jastice to it, 
you may be sure.” 

“Tl leave Miss May to amuse you, sir, 
and, perhaps, it will brighten her up to have 
someone to talk to. She'll show you her pio- 
tures, I daresay ; and, if you take a fancy for 
them, they’re for sale. I'm telling you’ be- 
cause she mightn’t like to ;” and Mrs. Wheeler 
bustled out, quite content with the stroke of 
business she had done, and unconscious of the 
crimson fiush which she had brought to the 
face of her young mistress, who seated herself 
in painfal confusion at Mrs. Wheeler's having 
asked a favour of this stranger: 

Lord Ringor, for he -it was, took another 
chair beside her. 

“May I not ba permitted to see-your -pic- 
tures?” he asked. “I am very fond of all 
such things.’’ 

**Oh,no! I really could not!” she answered, 
with decision: ‘They are not worth your 
looking at. I am only an amateur, bat I know 
what good work is.” 

‘*S0 do I!” he exclaimed, as his eyes all at 
once fell upon a sketch lying upon the piano, 
‘“‘ Now, that head is a masterpiece! Oan you 
tell me who drewit? I have seen. a photo- 
graph, perhaps copied from it, and I have 
wanted so much to learn the name of the lady 
who sat for it,” and he turned his handsome 
eyes keenly upon May, who paled visibly, for 
the head was that of “The Gipsy,” which 
had been — by Guy Forrester. 

‘Yes! I know who painted it;” she replied, 
scarcely above her breath, “bat I do not know 
the name of the lady.” 

“ Was not Mr. Forrester the artist?” 

Whiter and whiter grew the-girl, but she 
= to be composed. 

ih} es ! » 


‘iI thought so, and I have another picture 
of his, or rather had. It was called ‘My 
Lady of the Lake,’ and Sir Roger Dalkeith’s 
danghter sat for it. She was rather like you 
eeetaat oft eae me, I heard your servant 
call you so. 
the sake of the picture itself, and for that of 
Lady Dalkeith, who is a real friend of mine, 
and now’ I have given it to her ladyship, who 
prizes: it-more than anything on earth.” 

A troubled look settled upon the sweet; 
young face, and the red lips trembled. 

“There must be some mistake,” she whis- 
pered: “ Lady Dalkeith died some two years 
ago,” and tears rushed to her eyes. 

“ Who told you so?” 

“Sir Roger himself told me,” she stam. 
mered, hercolour coming and going painfully ; 
‘there could be no mistake.”’ . 

He drew his chair much closer to hers, and 
looked earnestly into her eye3. 

“ T know something about the family history 
of the Dalkeiths,” he said, quietly, and 
gravely, ‘‘and.I have often thought what a 

ifferent life Miss Dalkeith’s would have been 
could ‘she have enjoyed the blessing of her 
mother’s love, for that mother is a singu- 
larly charming woman, with a trae and noble 
natare, which coald not have failed to win a 
loving response from her danghter’s heart,” 


valued it very greatly, both for 4 





‘*Oh! you are right,’’ whispered May, great 
tear.drops filling her sad eyes. ‘ Did you, in- 
deed, know her?” 

“Intimately. I have not sean her very 
lately, because I have been abroad in my 
yacht, in which I was returning to England, 
when the fancy took me to explore all this 
coast in my little boat alone. Do you not 
think I must have: been Heaven directed, Miss 
Dalkeith ?”’ 

‘* You know me, then?” faltered May. 

“Yea! [know you now, but I did not when 
I told you I felt you were the kindred spirit I 
had so long been looking for.. Miss Dalkeith, 
I hope you will never let anything come be- 
tween our friendship, which has been so: 
strangely, and, to me, pleasantly begun. And 
now I am more than pleased to think that I 
am to have the happiness-of bringing you and 

our mother together again. I feel I shall be 
helping you to a joy which neither of you 
have known—the pure joy of the companion. 
ship of a mother and daughter whose hearts 
have for years longed for one another... What 
will you say to me, Miss Dalkeith, if I restore 
you to your mother?” 

May leant forward and laid her hand u 
his arm to stay his words; her sweet face 
working with the sorrow within her heart. 

‘Oh, hush t Please do not draw such bright 

ictares. You donot know, You mean to be 
ind, Iam sure, but—bat—sa mother's love on 
earth is a happiness I can never know.” 

“ What will you say to me, Miss Dalkeith,” 
he answered, covering her small ‘hand with 
his own, “if I place your living mother’s 
arms about your neck before one week is out’? 
For, believe me, you have been deceived, and 
she is alive and well, but very sad, because, 
for.many months, she has been looking for 
her dear daughter, and has been unable to 
find her.”’ ° 

“How am I to believe you ?"’ she asked with 
emotion, ‘‘when my own father told me 
that my mother was dead?” 

Lord tr. held the little fingers very 
tightly, and looked full into the blae eyes. 

‘* Heaven do more tome if I deceive you,” 
he returned, solemnly, “If you will promise 
me not to yanish like a will-o’-the-wisp, befors 
I can. bring your mother here, I repeat, that 
beforea week is out she shall bs under the same 
roof with you.” : 

A radiant gleam passed over May’s face. 

**Do you belleve me?” he asked with eager- 
ness. 

‘‘ Yes, Icould not doubt you,” she answered 
potely. # ow look good and true.” 

‘I will be both to you if you will let me,” 
he answered, with such earnestness as to bring 
the blood to her cheeks.. And the sight of her 
agitation filled his heart with strong hope. 

At long last he had really seen the woman 
who he desired for his wife, and he meant,to do 
hie best to win her. 

Lord Rangor knew.nothing of May's mar. 

iage, Lady Dalkeith would undoubtedly have 
fold him about it had she seen him before the 
meeting, of Guy Forrester with the Gi 
as: it, wag, she had no mind ta reveal 
to’ amny.one—not even to her best friend; and 
although he had heard that Madame St, Croix's 
husband had turned up, and thatthe pretty 
Frenchwoman had pre to soothe his last days, 
returning a veritable widow at length to Lake 
St. Ormo Cottage, he did. not mix her up, in 
his mind with. Gay Forrester, whose death he 
had also seen in the newspapers which had 
reached him abroad. 


y, but, 
secret 


Therefore, he knew nothing of the seoret in | and 


May’s life, while she was but too painfully 
conscious of it. And believing hetself stil 
bound, she shrank back from the kind words of 
Lord Rangor with pain, and an actnalfear at 
her heart, because his eyes told her the strong 
interest he felt for her, and her own pulses 
thrilled strangely at his touch. 

Gay Forrester had himself killed May’s 
affection for him, and she had gone to his 
funeral all the weary miles of that walk home 
from Great St..Ormo, on the morning when 


he shut her outside his life with such ruthless 
cruelty. 

She had never loved him since. that day— 
never could love him any more. 

The image which her own mind had 
conjured ap waa not Guy Forrester at all—quite 
a different being; and it. had been completely 
ehattered, while the warm, sad, youvg heart 
had remained terribly empty and forlorn, and 
was, little as May knewiit, quite ready to be 
caught at.the rebound. 

May felt, it. quiveriinto life at. this man's 
voice and touch, and believing herself a wife 
oe her, danger, and she drew-away her 
hand. 

“ Whoare you 2,” she inquired, after a pance, 
‘You seem: to know-me, but I have. no idea 
who-you canbe.” 

‘+ Have you never heard Sir. Roger speak of 
his landlord when you were at Lake Si. 
Ormo Cottage?” heasked, withasmile. . 
“Oh! yes. Are you, indeed, Lord Rangor? 


How passing that. I-——” 
“ Should have saved. my life,”’. he. inter. 
rupted gravely.,-‘‘ Yes, Miss Dalkeith, the 


finger-post of Fate points to our being friends.” 
“Yea ! There is no reason why. we should 
not be friends,” she.answered, with.extreme 
gentleness; ‘and if you can really reunite me 
to my-mother, I shall owe you a deep debt of 
gratitude— life-long gratitude ’’—she: ended, 
with feeling; and at that moment Mra; Wheeler 
came in with the tea, which she. set. out upon 
the table with taste and care, and so pleasant 
was Lord Rangor’s company that May -well- 
nigh: forget her troubles, and gave. herself up 
to: the enjoyment of. it. . 
And when, some hours later, his. lordship 
went away, she acknowledged to herself that 
she had not had auch a_ happy afternoon for 
a very long time—not since. these; bright days 
when she had believed in Gay, Forrester— 
when her first confiding and trustiul young 
love was new. Anda warm glow wasin her 
heart atithe thought that she had saved the 
life of sucha manas Lord Rangor,and that 
he was: going to give-her once-more into her 


powers arms—that mother for whose love 


she had so long pined. 


—eee 


CHAPTER LXII. 


‘6 YoU HAVE FOUND May?” CRIED LADY DALKEITH, 
IN EXCITEMENT. 


Lapy DauxerTu was. sitting listlessly at her 
piano, her hands: wandering aimlessly over 
the keys, bringing forth..sweet music. of. a 
strange, uncertain, dreamy nature, her fixe 
facelooking unutterably.sad ; and Celestine was 
at the table, paising.a-pen in her hand, as 
though she felt- uncertain. what to do—which 
was indeed the truth. 

She wondered whether she ought or ought 
not to’ write and tell Frank Masculine of her 
husband’s death, which had taken, place some 
months before. } 

There were so many reasons for and against 
it. At lengtb,.she laid. her pen.down and 


| pushed back her chair: 


“No,” she murmauredto, herself, ‘‘ I cannot. 
He will hear of it in time, I cannot seek him, 
even though it might be for his J He 
ree pr written ap I went. to. ri, » 
perhaps,:he is. vexed with me. aneey 
alae good he is, and whatever oes, 
it will beright, I shall not misjudge him.’ 

She shut down the lid of the inkstand with 
quiet fingers, then went softly across,the room, 

taking .a low stool to Lady Dulkeith’s 
side, she rested her head against the piano, 


1} and sat listening to the soft, sad. music. 


The door opened, and, almost. before the 
arlour maid-had announced his name, Lord 
eae entered with outstretched bands, and 
so bright a face that, Lady Dalkeith sprang to 


meet _ , 
* You have found May? ” she said, with ¢x- 
proery a an Celestin a. se had risen t00, 
stood by, listening eagerly. 
“ Yea! Ihave discovered your dear. dangh- 
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ter at last,” he replied, with a happy face. 
«And I have promised that she shall see her 
mother ere ® week is out.” 

“« Bre a day be out, if I can get to her by 
then |” answered Lady Dalkeith, warmly. 

«“ Well, I thought I would leave a margin 
to prevent disappointments,” he laughed. “I 
could not be sure that I shonld find you here 
even, but lam glad to think your beantifal 
May will soon have someone to brighten her 
life. She must have been very lonely, I am 


gure.” 

“Where is she living?” 

“In North Wales, on the'sea coast—in quite 
an out-of-the-way place.” 

“ How came you to find her?” 

“Ah! I promised that that should be a 
secret, but 1 am sure she would wish her 
mother to share it.” 

Then he stopped, remembering that Celes- 
tine was in the room, and, hearing his words, 
she was already slipping quietly away, so 
that he and. Lady Dalkeith found themselves 
alone. 

“Come and sit down,” she said. “I have 
so very mtch to ask you.” 

“ And I to tell.” 

“ Why did my dear girl not come tof me? 
Surely she must see the papers?” 

“T should say not. At any rate, she had no 
idea that you were alive, and I had some 
difficulty in .meaking her. believe the good 
news.” 

‘Did she think it good?” inquired the 
mother, wistfully. 

“ Do the flowers and ‘the birds love the sun- 
shine ?’’ he laughed. ‘‘ You will havea lov- 
ing welcome. from Miss Dalkeith, who is as 
charming as she is. beautiful. You will bevery 
proud of: her! ”’ 

Lady Dalkeith's eyes turnedto the picture 
of ‘‘ My Lady of the. Lake,”’ 

‘Ts she really like that?’ she asked. 

“ Yes;,and no: I think I like her face 
better. ‘ My Lady of the Lake’ is lovely, bat 
looks indolent and:Juxurious. Miss Dalkeith 
seems as though she had passed through deep 
waters since then, She appears to have more 
depth of character, and her colouring nite 
different,. She isa nut-brown maid, and her 
blue eyes lookout from the sunburnt face like 
bright twin stars! She resides by the sew- 
shore, and lives chiefly on the water, I should 
say, and I fancy she has almost felt the pinch 
of poverty, from what the old servant, Mra. 
Wheeler; said.’ 

“ And Iam ‘living in' luxury!” cried the 
mother, with a look of pain. 

‘Well, your daughter's troubles will soon 
be over now,” hesaid, with @ smile. 

“ Talking of trouble, was she much upset 
at the death of her father? ” 

“T will tell the trath. I was-too greata 
coward to acquaint her with the sad fact, and 
thought she would bear the news better when 
she is happy in her mother’s love.” 

“T think you were tight; Lord Rangor; bat 
you have not yet told me how you found her.” 

‘ That is the most strange part of all, Lady 
Dalkeith. Were you ever a great admirer of 
Grace Darling, the brave young girl who went 
out alone in her ‘boat over the fierce billows to 
save life? ” 

“Of course: I was, and am. Who could 
help admiring such unselfish bravery ?”’ 

“ Who, indeed! ‘Not I, forone. Well, dear 
friend, there is a modern Grace Darling, and 
her name is May'Dalkeith. I was wrecked 
Within sight of her cottage windows, and the 
noble girl came i to save me.” | 

Lady Dalkeith clasped her hands together. 

“ Brave girl! I aur indeed proud-of her,” 
she cried, with great emdtion. 

“You have cansé to be, I do not think *My 
Lady of the Lake’ would ‘have done it, old 
friend ; bat your daughter May has been 
through the cleansing’ fires of adversity, and 
the gold of her nature has-come out bright and 
pure. That is how I read her character.” 





Lord Rangor's eyes were fixed upon those of 
Lady Dalkeith. 

‘*Can you not tell them to me, old friend ? 
Iam going to give you my confidence, I love 
May ; and shall try and gain her for my wife! 
She is the first woman; save yourself, whohas 
ever stirred my heart, and I feel that Heaven 
has thrown us together! I will let no diffi- 
culties stand in my way. You will not refuse 
me the opportunities to woo and win her, I 
feel sure!” 

, A troubled look rested upon Lady Dalkeith’s 
ace. 

“ There is no one to whom I would rather 
entrust my dear girl !’’ she said, nervously, 
“for I believe you would make a right down 
good husband; but——” 

“There can be no but if you think that, 
dear friend !* he answered, joyously. 

“Ah! but, unfortunately, there is. Unfor- 
tunately, my~poor child'has suffered, as you 
guessed. She gave her innocent young heart 
into the keeping of a villain!’ 

**Not Guy Forrester, tha artist?” asked 
Lord Rangor, in sorrowful accents. 

“Yes; to him!” 

He sprang to his feet, and: paced the room 
in agitation. 

‘Then 7am responsible for all ber sorrow!” 
he said, bitterly. ‘‘And when she knows it 





Madam 8t.Croix forgave him. She might have 
been happy.” 

“TI think not, The artist would never have 
been sorry had he not been laidlow. It was 
not in his nature!” 

“You are right. You must skin the leopard 
to-get rid of his spots, and then there is an 
endofhim. Let us thank Heaven that Mr. 
Forrester can do no more harm now!” 

**T do, from my heart!” 

‘And we will both do our best to make 
your dear child happy! I know I can trust 
you to help me all you can.” 

‘Yes, you may doso, And, now, when can 
I start to go to my dear girl?” 

“ Whenever you please. I am: ready to 
escort you.” 

Ano hour afterwards Lady Dalkeith was 
bidding Celestine good-bye, and the poor little 
Frenchwoman’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘* Ah, my friend |’ she: said, ‘' you will not 
need: me any more. And your dear May, she 
will hate me for Henri’s sake, because he did 
_ 80 grave a wrong, and because I was his 
wife!” 

“Do not trouble your head, child,” replied 
Lady Dalkeith, quickly, ‘‘May must know 
nothing at present, save that Guy Forrester 
is dead. You must teach her to love you be- 
fore she hears the rest. You are not to blame, 





and my dear girl will soon recognize the fact. 


she will never forgive me! Is her grief that Celestine, dear, both you and May have gone 


the man is dead, or did he behave unkindly to | 
her? Surely even his selfish nature must, 
have been touched to the core by such sweet. 


maidenly beauty as he found in her, and; 


through great trouble, and your sky has been 
black as night; but, truly, I believe the day is 
breaking for you both, and that in a year or 
two you will .be happy women, for I feel 


” 
transferred to that canvas!” and he gazed. sure that both of yon have won the honest. 


at the picture upon the wall. 


‘* T never meant to tell anyone May’s secret,” | 


continued Lady Dalkeith, after a pause, ‘for 
she does not even know it herself yet, poor 
child! But, since you love her, and wish to 
marry her, Lord. Rangor, it is quite needful 
that you should know all!” and, she related 
to him, everything she had. heard conserning 
May’s marriage with Guy Forrester at South- 
more, and the strong action which Sir Roger 
had taken in the matter; also the former 
marriage of the artist, under|.the name of 
Henri St.. Croix, with Celestine, and Lord 
Rangor listened, spell-bound with horror. 

‘*T never dreamed him to-be such a scoundrel 
as that!” he said, atlength; ‘‘ but; thanks to 
Sir Roger's determination, the dear girl was 
saved from the disastrous consequences which 
might have followed!" 

“ Yes, truly! No doubt’ May thought her 
father stern and harsh at the time, but he was 
right. May was bat Mr..Forrester's wife in 
name, and I doubt not. that she will yet be a | 
very happy wife in reality, if she gains the | 
affection of a man who will love her sincerely!” | 

“ That she hasdonealready ! ’ he answered, 
earnestly, ‘And, Lady Dalkeith, I will do 
my very utmost to. make the dear girl happy! , 
It will indeed be a joy tome to have someone 
to live for besides myself!” 

‘‘And you :really do not mind about ‘her 
mad marriage ?’’ 

‘* Naturally I should have been glad’ if it 
had. not occurred, but there is no need what- | 
ever forit to become known. I do not in the 
least blame your daughter, dear Lady Dalkeith. ' 
I blame myself for having sent a bohemian like | 
Forrester within twenty miles of her! Men | 
are terribly thoughtless how they speak about , 
women, and their light words too often bear | 
fruit. It will be a life-lesson to me; and I} 
feel that I-owe' May much for the trouble I} 
have brought upon her. And, dear Lady Dal. | 
keith, I will, so long as I live, do my utmost. 
to make up'to her for- the sorrow my folly so 
innocently ———_ upon her!’’ 

“ Well, Lord Rangor, I confess that I owh I 
hope that you will manage to win her!” re- | 
turned her ladyship, cordially. ‘To see her , 
happy would make*me so. I can only feel 
thankful, both for May's sake and Celestine’s, 
that; young as he’was; Mr. Forrester is dead ! 

What would life’have been’ fer either of those 
poor girls had he lived?” 





“ Probably yon“are right. Poor Ma +1 she 
has had Fe: troubles ! Se . 


‘“You*say he was penitent, and that 


heart of a. good man and true.’ 

‘* And you, dear friend ?” asked Celestine, 
wistfally. 
; Well, child, you shall hear my good news, 
. too,’ replied the elder woman, with a vivid 
: flash,..“*I have just received a letter from 
i Dr. Martin, and he tells me he will be home 
jin old) England. before Christmas. And I 
jneed not tell you, Celestine, that I shall be 
‘ glad to to see him,” she ended, as_she stooped 
‘to kiss her ‘‘companion.” ‘And now, dear, 
| good-bye. Make every place as. pretty and 
home-like as you can to welcome May.” 
| And away went Lady Dalkeith, with her 
.own peculiarly smooth and gracefal move- 
| Ments. 
i The journey to North Wales seemed to her 
a long one, indeed—so impatient was she to 
see her daughter—although Lord Rangor did 
his very. utmost to amuse her and to prevent 
the time from. hanging heavily upon her 


8. 
As for May, Mra, Wheeler conld.not think 
what had happened to her—she was so fit- 
ful and impatient—and nothing would induce 
her to leave the garden, even for her favourite 
ime of pty, 
With her own hands she arranged and re- 
arranged every ornament in the cottage, and 
ressed the flowers again and again, Peete 
them in every nook and corner. And never 
had May spent as much time before the look- 
ing-glass as she did in the hours which inter- 
venéd before her mother’s arrival—no, not 
even in those happy days when Guy Forrester 
was wooing her. 





CHAPTER LXITII. 
SAFE IN PORT, 


Tue mutual joy of Lady Dalkeith and her 
daughter at meeting, after their long years of 
separation, seemed for a time to set aside all 
other thoughts and feelings, And Lord Ran- 
gor’s unselfish pleasure at their happiness 
raised him very greatly in their opinions. 

Mrs. Wheeler's astonishment at the new 
turn events were taking may be better 
imagined than described; ‘but she was 


! honestly glad, nevertheless. 


It took'a few days to'get rid of the cottage— 
or rather to transfer it—for Lord Rangor 
bought the little place for May’s sake, beeause 
she had seer him from one of its windows 
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and come to his rescue. He felt he should 
never like it to pass into the hands of 
strangers. 

They agreed not to tell May of her father's 
death to damp her new-born happiness; and 
Lady Dalkeith laid aside her widow's morn- 
ing before starting for North Wales; while 
their journey back to Lake S&. Ormo Cottage 
was traly a happy one. 

Once settled down there, things were broken 
to May one by one. 

Her father's loss che felt sincerely, but the 
sunshine of her mother's love, Celestine’s 
gentle affectionate ways, and last, though not 
least, Lord Rangor’s devotion, soon made up 
to her for all she had suffered in the past. 
And the news that she was free from the man 
who had treated her so cruelly was received 
by her with thankfulness. ; 

She found out for herself Celestine’s like- 
ness to the Gipsy. And Lady Dalkeith then 
explained to her how greatly Gay Forrester 
had sinned against Celestine, and how un- 
kindly he had treated her. Tears stood in 
May’s eyes as she listened. 

“T always felt that the Gipsy and I would 
meet one day,” ehe said, sadly, ‘‘and that 
she would tell me her sorrows; but I little 
dreamed that they would be so great as hers 
have been, poor dear!” and she went to 
Celestine, and with gentle words tried to 
comfort hér. . 

“ And you do not love me less ?” inquired 
the little Frenchwoman. ‘ 

‘Less! Oh! no! Celestine. We are sisters 
in adversity. Let us do our best to make one 
another happy,” replied May, as she clasped 
her hand. “But from this day forward let 
us both decide to forget the man who has 
wrecked both our lives. Let us never speak 
of him, dear.” 

“I forgive him,” whispered Celestine, ‘* and 
oh! dear May, will you try to do the same? 
You would be far happier if you could do so.” 

And in time May forgave the dead man 
too, as freely and fully as Celestine had done. 

Lord Rangor stayed for some time at Lake 
St. Ormo Cottage, while the Manor House 
was being refurnished and done up for him, 
when he took up his residence there, so as to 
be near May; and as days and weeks rolled 
on he became her real hero, and the early 
love-dream ever grew leas vivid and distinct. 

It was on the following Christmas eve that 
May became a really happy woman, and it 
happened in this wise,— 

Lady Dalkeith could not live without doing 
good, and she had made acquaintance with 
all the poor people around the district, and 
had prepared for each a Christmas gift; but 
being anxious to teach May to do good also, 
she had arranged that the presents should be 
distributed by her daughter's handeg instead of 
her own, and the pony-carriage with old 
Thomas was to take her round. 

Bat Lord Rangor, ever watchful for May’s 
comfort, would not have it so, but came in his 
brougham with a lovely pair of bright bay 
horseg, and accompanied her upon her errand 
of mercy, for the weather was bitterly cold 
and inclement. 

When all the presents were given away, 
tired May leant back upon the soft cushions 
of the carriage with a sigh of relief. 

“ That is the last,” she said, with a smile, 
“ Now I think I deserve a little rest! ”’ 

“Take it, sweetheart !”’ he said, softly. ‘Let 
me give you a pillow!” and his arm stole 
gently about her slender waist, while he drew 
the young head upon his shoulder. 

‘* May, darling!” he whispered, “ surely 
that was not your last Christmas gift. I have 
been waiting till this season of peace and 
goodwill toask you for your heart. Will you 
give it to me, sweet one ? You have possessed 
mine ever since the day you saved my life. It 
became yours then, dearest, and now I want 
you to be mine before men. I would not 
hurry you little one, but I have been very im- 
patient, I can assure you. May, will you be 
my wife—scon, darling? I have waited so 





long, and have no time to spare. Every day is 
a loss to me of my happiness!” 

“Oh! Are you quite, quite sure you really 
want me? Perhaps you do not know all ? ” she 
continued, in agitation. 

“Yes, I do, little love—all—everything—and 
I love you with my whole heart and soul !”’ 

She nestled to him then, in the cosy, shel- 
tered brougham, safe and secure in his arms, 
although the snow fell fast and thick outside, 
and the wind blew heavily. 

May was safe in port at last—happy ina 
good man’s earnest love. 


* * * * * 


The same afternoon there wasa knock at 
the hall-door of Lake St. Ormo Cottage, while 
a hired carriage waited in the snow outside, 
and a minute later Dr. Martin was stand- 
ing in iaay ay rey ——— = his true 
heart knocking loudly against his ribs. 

He had come to England with one p q 
and he let Lady Dalkeith know it the moment 
they met, 

‘* Have you a welcome for me?” he asked, 
as he took both her hands in his own, and 
looked deep down into her eyes; and they 
must have replied to him, for certainly not 
one word escaped her smiling lips, and, in 
another moment, two strong arms encircled 


her. 

‘* At last, darling!” he whispered; “' but, 
oh ! what a long, hes waiting it has been. 
Thank Heaven, it is over now, and we can 
comfort and oy one ‘another fo the end of 
thejourney. My love, my love ! I have loved you 
ever since I first knew you, not only the beauty 
of your sweet face, but the greater beauty of 
your dear heart!” . 

She smiled at him with perfect content- 
ment. 

‘* I knew you would come when you thought 
. right, dear!” Bese sy Capes softly. ‘ And 

am very, very happy!’ 

“‘ Then let us at down and talk a little. 
First, about Celestine. Frank is breaking his 
heart about her ! ” 

‘He need not do so; she loves him!" 

‘* Bat he thinks as she went back to that 
worthless fellow that she cannot do so.’’ 

“It will come right when they meet !'’ she 
answered, with certainty. 

‘* And when can that be, dear? Frank and 
I cannot leave M—— ther.” 

‘ A troubled look crossed Lady Dalkeith's 
ace, 

*‘ T love you,” she said, softly, ‘ therefore I 
will follow out your wishes,whatever they may 
be; but I will ask you to remember that my 
child is very dear to me!” 

-_ sat quite still for a time, and then 


“T was not quite unprepared for what you 
say, dear love,” he said, ‘‘I have been trying 
to think with you—as well as for you. I can 
understand that you would prefer to live in 
England and be near your daughter—should 
she marry—or, of course, I would gladly take 
her back with us. And I have one favour to 
ask in retarn. I will give up my field of labour, 
and begin another afresh with you where you 
| weary only, dearest, let my wife be depen: 

ent upon me for all she needs, and not upon 
the after-thought of one who did not know the 
meaning of the word love. Give what you 
please of his away, dear, but let me take 
care of my wife!” 

‘You shall,” she answered tenderly, “ and 
I am grateful to you for the thought. I will 
give a portion for the poor whom I love, and 
May have all the rest.” 


In the early spring Lady Dalkeith and her | 


daughter May were married both on the same 
day; and, at her own request, May spent her 
honeymoon at ‘ Lake St. Ormo Cottage.” 

Lord Rangor and she were walking together 
among the new fern fronds, when he stopped 
and drew her to him. 

“Now you are ‘My Lady of the Lake’ 
indeed, May, darling!” he said, tenderly, “for 
I have made this old cottage over to you as 
your own, knowing your fondness for the 





— 
place. You must look upon it as a wedding 
present.” 

“ That is good of you, dear,"’ she said. “| 
shall ever value it, believe me, and, husband 
mine, I want to tell you that I am quite, quite 
happy. Not one shadow from the past rests 
on me now. Your great love has driven 
away all the clouds,” and she raised her face 
to his fall of deep affection. 

“‘ Thank Heaven! "’ he whis » and drew 
her nearer to him with an en ing gesture, 


* * * * * 


Der. and Mrs. Martin sailed for Australia 
about a week after their marriage, taking 
Celestine and Mary with them. The doctor's 
wife did not tetain her title as some ladies 
do. She loved him too dearly to wish to do 
aught but share all with him. 

The people of M—— welcomed them both 
back with a really warm reception, and there 
was sorrow in the town when they learnt 
that they would return to England before the 
autumn. They did not leave, however, until 
Celestine had become Mrs. Frank Masculine, 
and they had seen her comfortably settled 
down in the doctor’s home, where her first 
friend, little Mary, was to remain with her. 

The Roslyn Hospital was completed and 
inhabited before they left, and ih Lord 
Rangor and Mrs. Martin endowed it so well 


that there was no need of private'sabscriptions ' 


to a it going, and the house, so long in- 
habi i 
convalescent home, of which her two former 
servants had the 

When. Dr. Martin and his wife stepped on 
board the steamer—homeward bound again— 
that is for England, they did it entirely fo 
May's sake, and upon their arrival began a 
new sphere of usefulness in London. Not 
only did Dr.. Martin become a well. known 
man there, but Mrs. Martin’s home for waifs 
and strays of humanity is better known than, 
perhaps, any other institution in or near the 
metropolis, for sorrow and suffering alone 
were and are the passports to enable the un- 
fortunate to enter t , and, sad to say, both 
grow in large crops, in this the greatest city 
in the world. , 

Old Thomas received a considerable rise, 
both in money, comfort and position, and in 
his prosperity he mustered up courage to ask 
Mrs. Wheeler to marry him—but the widow 
had loved her good man, and was a widow 
indeed. She refused him with actual indig- 
nation, much to the chagrin of the gardener, 
who railed against the caprices of women- 
folk, alone, for the rest of his days, in the pretty 
lodge in which Lord Rangor had placed him. 
He was not unhappy on the whole, and he 
amused himself every night counting out the 
store of coins which he had been saving all 
his life. He bought himself a very bright 
tea-kettle for company, and rejoiced that the 
rats in the old stable were left behind. 

Mark Ford was about the only shadow 
which ever again crossed May's path. He 
held her secret, and, whenever he was in want 
of money, he called upon Lord and Lady 
Rangor. Still his needs were not large, and 
a cheque for a hundred pounds generally 
lasted him for a twelvemonth; so, upon the 
whole, Mr. Ford—blackleg though he was—wa3s 
a shade better than the unscrupulous master 
whom he had so long served, and who, it 
must be confessed, he was not sorry to get 
ridof. 

[THE END.] 








Sznsrste Tokens or Love.—Get not your 
friends by love compliments, but by giving 
them sensible tokens of your love. It is wel 
worth while to learn how to win the heart of 4 
man the right way. Force is of no use to 
make or preserve our friends. Excite them 
by your civilities, and show them that you 
desire nothing more than their happiness; 
oblige with all your soul that friend who has 
made you a present of his own. 
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ROSALIND’S VOW. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—(continued.) 


VANSITTART's energy seemed suddenly to have 
deserted him, and he could not even sammon 
sufficient to enable him to carry out his plan 
of seeing Rosalind. The remembrance of her 
flashing eyes and undaunted mien returned to 
him very forcibly, and he felt she was certainly 
not the sort of woman to be coerced or threat- 





ened. 

And yet he had resolved that, come what 
might, she should accompany him to the New 
World, for his lawless passion, and the peril- 
ous position in which he was qaite aware he 
stood, had combined to make him reckless. 
He was in adangerous mood, and inclined to 
brave consequences. 

He was aroused from his reverie by the 
housekeeper, who said, grimly,— 

“I should like to know, if you don’t object, 
what ou are going to do with the lady up- 


6 

He collected himself with an effort, and 
thought for a moment before answering. 

“Thave not quite made up my mind. As 
1told you this morning, there has been an 
egregious blunder. It was my wife I intended 
bringing here, not Miss Grant.” 

The housekeeper looked at him suspiciously. 

“If that is the case, why don’t you set her 
at liberty ?”’ 

. “ ae = will go and — what has 

a , an il all m s. You must 
conten anne py i: 

“T see nothing, except what I am told to 
eee,” said the housekeeper, her lips curling 
with supreme self-contempt. ‘All I know is 
that this one is no meek lamb, who will sit 
and waste her strength in tears and repinings, 
bat a resolute woman, bent on escape.” 

“What has she been doing,-then ?”’ 

“Well, first of all she broke two or three 
panes of glass, and tried the bars across the 
window to see if they would yield. She found 
they wouldn’t, so then she screamed at the 
top of her voice for help, and some man came 
to the door to know what was the matter. I 
told him that the lady was mad, and he was 
satisfied and went away; bat if this sort of 
thing goes on, farther inquiries will be made, 
and the police will interfere. Besides,” her 
eyes flashed ominously, ‘‘ J do not like the 
business at all, and I have some right to be 
considered. You haven’t been frank with me 
—you are keeping something back. I am 
inclined to think the ‘ mistake,’ as you call it, 
of bringing this girl here, instead of your wife, 
was not accidental.’’ 

“And I tell you it was. Confound these 
women!" he muttered, sotto voce, as he 
poured ont some more brandy and drank it. 
“ How full of suspicion they are! One needs 
the diplomacy of a Tallyrand to manage 
them.” Then he added, alond, ‘I will see 
Miss Grant, and try and come to terms with 
her; and, by the way, have you got anything 
in the house for supper? I am hungry, for I 
have had nodinner. Go out and bring ina 
bottle of champagne, and we will have supper 
together.’’ 

_ He gave her a sovereign; and she, after a 
a apparent hesitation, took it and lefé the 

A few minutes later he heard the hall.door 
shut and knew that she had gone, and then 
he rose and took up the jewel-box, which up 
to the present had been lying at his feet. 
Carrying it in his two hands, he went upstairs 
and listened outside Rosalind’s door. 

_ was silent, and satisfied that she was 
either ‘Bleeping or exhausted, he entered the 
adjoining room—earefully locking the door 
a him. 

was a small apartment, and had been 
bre by his father as a study. There was very 
re furniture in it—a writing.table, a couple 
pe easy chairs, and an office stool. The iron 
© was invisible, for it was set in the wall 





itself, and, as has been said pore, so artfally 
concealed that the most carefal observer 
would have had some difficulty in discovering 
it. On the opposite side of the room wasa 
second door, and this led into the next apart- 
ment—poor Rosalind’s prison. 

Vansittart struck a nfatch, lighted a candle, 
and then pressed the spring of the safe, which 
caused ® door—papered like the rest of the 
wall—to fly open. Then the safe was revealed, 
and he proceeded to open it—all his move- 
ments being marked with the extreme caution 
that he knew to be necessary. 

Saddenly he paused. A slight noise had 
strackon his ear, and he looked round to 
see from whence it proceeded. At the same 
moment the second door—that is to say, the 
door leading to the next room—was gently 
pushed open, and Rosalind herself stood in 
the aperture. 

Poor Rosalind! From the height of 
elation her face fell to the depth of deepair. 
Quietly, patiently, persistently, she had been 
workingwith her penknife round the lock of 
the door, thinking that if she could only 
manage to get into the next apartment she 
might have a chance of escape. The door was 
not @ very thick one, and her perseverance at 
last met with its reward—the woodwork be- 
came completely detached from the lock and 
the door cael. 

Then—when hope was beating high at her 
heart—she found her — all frustrated, for 
Vansittart himself mted her. 

A sick feeling of utter hopelessness seized 
her, and she leaned against the framework, 
her hands hanging loosely at her side and her 
eyes fixed on the floor. Standing thus she 
looked inexpressibly beautiful—like some 
marble ‘statue, for her face was white as 
alabaster itself. 

Of course Vansittart atonce conprehended 
the situation; and he, too, stood for a few 
moments silently regarding her. The box was 
on the fioor, andthe safe was open, but he 
forgot both in the thrill of passionate admira- 
tion that the sight of this lovely woman woke 
in his breast. 

‘“* Mr Vansittart ! cried Rosalind, at last, in 
a supplicating voice, ‘I implore you by every 
vestige of manly—I will not say gentlemanly 
—feeling to set mefree. I will promise any- 
thing—everything, that you may demand if 
you willonly give me my liberty!” 

“Ah!” he returned, with a sfight sneer. 
“‘My lady is not quite so imperious as she was 
yesterday morning! She finds the bars of her 
prison are stronger than she thought, and so 
she condesends to make terms.’’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ said the girl, who during the long 
hours of the day had had tims to realise more 
fally than ever how completely she was in the 
power of this unscrapulous man. ‘I give you 
an unconditional promise not to breathe a word 
of what has happened. Will that satisfy you?” 

‘‘T am not sure that it will.” 

‘*Oh! for Heaven's sake, have pity on me!” 
she cried, frantically. ‘ See—I kneel to you 
—I who have never sued to anyone in my life 
before. I will think of you with gratitude— 
yes, gratitude. I will forget your sin and re- 
member only its expiation. Prove yourself 
mercifal—prove, yourself human, and recol- 
lect it is a helpless woman who prays to 
you——" 

She broke off abruptly, the words faltering on 
her lips. There was no pity in his gaze—only a 
triumphant exultation, mingled with some- 
thing that looked like ferocity. 

The brandy Mr. Vansittart had drunk was 
beginning to have its effect. 

Accustomed as ke was to potent spirits, it 
was rarely enough that he took them neat, or 
in such quantities as he had this evening, and 
although it could not be said that he was in the 
slightest degree intoxicated, he was, neverthe- 
less, very faz from the cautious, farseeing man 
of the world that he flattered himself upon 
being as a rule. 

“You look like your sister now!” he said, 
leaning his arms on the back of a chair, and 
never removing his gaze from her face, ‘only 


you are even handsomer than Maraquita was.’’ 
In an instant Rosalind had sprung to her 
feet—herself forgotten in the overwhelming 
interest excited by his speech. 

“‘ Maraquita! What do you know of her?” 

He laughed gently, and stroked his mous- 
tache with one white, jewelled hand. If a 
third person had been by the movement 
would have reminded him irresistibly -of a cat 
playing with a mouse—the suave urbane cruelty 
of Vansittart’s look and manner were far more 
dangerous than any overt brutality. 

‘What did Iknow of her? Ah-! you asked 
me that question once before, andI did not 
answer it. Now I feel inclined to gratify your 
cariosity. The tale will at least serve to illus- 
trate the fact that I am not the sort of man to 
letawoman defy me with impunity. Yes, I will 
tell you the history of my acquaintance with 
Maraquita De Belvoir, and I am quite sure I 
shall have'no right to complain of inattention 
on your part,” 


a 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ROSALIND HEARS THE TRUTH. 


Vansirrarr still leaned on the back of the 
chair, standing in front of the open safe, 
which, in the excitement of the moment, he 
had entirely forgotten to close. 

The lamp was placed on the table between 
him and Rosalind, and its light ifell on both 
their faces—hers white and strained, his fair, 
handsome, wickedly mocking. 

‘In the old days my people and the Haw- 
treys were friends. The two families had been 
intimate for some generations, and our res- 
pective parents wished Kenneth and myeelf 
to perpetuate the friendship. Truth to tell, 
we never took very kindly to each other, even 
when we were at college together— our natures 
wereas ee as our pursuits. Never- 
theless, after I left Oxford I was invited to 
King’s Royal by Lady Hawtrey, Sir Kenneth’s 
mother, and it was there that I had the plea- 
sure of meeting the very handsome young 
lady who was called Maraquita De Belvoir, 
and who was Lady Hawirey’s companion. I 
see, you are already deeply interested.” 

And indeed she was. Her eyes were fixed 
on his, and she followed each word he spoke 
with as vivid an attention as if her life de- 
pended on the next syllable. 

It was characteristicof Vansittart that at 
this juncture he should draw a cigar from his 
case, deliberately light it, and draw two or 
three whiffs before he went on with his narra- 
tive. 

“Well, when I got to King’s Royal first, 
Kenneth himself was not there, so I was 
rather hard-up for amusement, and it was, 
therefore, natural that I should employ my 
spare time in talking to the companion. 

‘‘Lady Hawtrey was an indolent, good- 
natured, fine lady, and it did not seem to 
atrike her that there was any harm in my 
paying Miss De Belvoir attention ; conse. 
quently I used to take the young lady for 
walks, play croquet with her—tennis was not 
fashionable in those days—and occasionally 
read poetry to her. One day, I remember, wa 
had a dispute about a juotation, which she 
said was from Pope, and I said was from 
Byron—she was so sure she was right. When 
Iasked her to back her opinion she readily 
consented, and so we made a bet, the stake 
being a locket that she habitually wore, and 
ons that I wore. Well, I was correct in my 
author, and she lost ; so I took the locket, and 
also a miniature of Maraquita which was in- 
side—yon saw it that night I drove you to 
Weir Cottage. Do youremember?” 

“ Yes, I remember,” 3 

‘‘ And you asked me how it came into my 
possession. I did not tell you the whole tratb, 
but I told you part of it, for Maraquita her- 
self had informed me that the locket was a 
charm brought from the Indies, and given to 
her when a child.” 





‘That was 80,” murmured Rosalind, un- 
consciously. 
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“And I, not. being altogether devoid of 
superstition, determined to wear it, and have 
worn it ever since. Itis a long time ago, for 
I was very young then, and very foolish. As 
a proof of my youth and foolishness I fell in 
love with Maraquiia, and I had every reason 
to suppose—at ieast, I thought I had—that 
she reciprocxted the feeling. 

“It was at this interesting juncture Sir 
Kenneth came home, and directly afterwards 
I noticed a difference in Miss De Belvoir's 
treatment of me. Her fickle fancy changed, 
or she was trus to her sex, and attracted 
by a title. Anyway, she metaphorically fell 
down at Sir Keaneth's feet aud worshipped 
him. 

‘I never saw such a case of passionate 
affection in my life, and, to do Hawirey jas- 
tice, I must confess that he did noi encourage 
her. It was true headmired her—no man 
could help it—but he made no efforta to seek 
her out, and he was quite content to be away 


from her. He was far from a vain man, and | 
the real state of affairs did not seem to strike | 
him, neither was he keen enough to see that I | 


was desperately jealous of him. 
‘While matters were in this state I was 


suddenly called away by the illaess of my | 


father. Angry as I was to leave jast then, 
the summons was one that I dare not disobey ; 
so I left King’s Royal, anda week afterwards 
my father died. I was his only sou, anda 
great deal of business therefore devolved on 


me, so that I could not leave town, otherwise | 


I should have hurried down to. King’s Royal 
again tosee Maraquita. However, about a 
fortnight afser my father’s death I met Sir 
Kenneth at the clab, and then he told me 
that he wes engaged to; Maraquita, but the 
engagement, in accordance with her. wish, 
had not as yet been publicly announced.” 

Vansittart paused a moment, and, for the 
first time, his eyes were turned away from 
Rosalind. His face grew a little paler, and 
he bit angrily at hie moustache. Even this 
lapse of time had not been sufficient to dull 
his resentment, or to render less bitter hia 
malignancy against Sir Kenneth for supplant- 
ing him. 

‘I have reminded you before that I was 
young, and also that I was.a fool, so you will 
not be surprised to hear that I was furions at 
Sir Kenneth’s news, (I am older and wiser 
now, and I know that no woman in the world 
is worth making so much fuss abaut!)" he 
added, in parentheses. ‘‘ However, althongh 
I did not astually betray myself, I could not 
help his seeing that I was considerably upset 
at the intelligence, and he asked me what 
was the matter. I told him I was Maraquita’s 
lover, and, in proof of my words, I showed 
him the locket, with her likeness inside it, 
hanging on to my watch chain. 

‘He was dumbfounded at the sight, and 
declared his intention of going back to King’s 
Royal at once, and taxing her with her 
treachery. Before doing so, I begged him to 
come to my room, where I said I would show 
him some letters of hers, and this he promised 
to do. 

‘* Accordingly, some two hours later he 
came, and then I put into his hands a poem, 
written by Maraquita, and enclosed in an 
envelope addressed to me. The poem was a 
passionate love story, and I think the sight of 
it even was sufiicient to startle him, for he 
had certain English notions of propriety, and 
they were outraged by the fervid language of 
the stanzas he read, 

‘* Bat,” cried Rosalind, whose lips were 
blanched to an awful whiteness, ‘‘ Maraquita 
never wrote that to you /”’ 

“No; but she wrote it for me. I had 
asked her to translate a Spanish poem, and 
she had done so—as she would have probably 
done had Lady Hawtrey asked her. This, 
however, Sir Kenneth did not know, and taken 
in conjunction with my word, and the locket, 
it convinced him that I was Maraquita’s lover 
before he himself appeared on the scene. 
you have studied his character at all. I need 
not t2ll you that he was not the man to play 





; I done! 





second fiddle, or to stand such behaviour as 
this on the part cf hia fiancée, and he at once 
declared his engagement at an end. He in- 
tended. going back to King's Royal, bat I 
persuaded him against doing so. I said it 
would only prodace a complication; the result 
of which would be very unpleasant for Lady 
Hawtrey. 

“‘ Kenneth would have done anything in the 
world to save his mother annoyance, so he 
allowed himself to be convinced, and in the 
end wrote a letter to Maraquita, simply telling 
her that he broke off the engagement, and the 
next day he sailed for Egypt. Have I made 
everything clear to you now?" 

Rosalind said neyer a word, but she gazed 
past him into vacancy, and it seemed as if 
she had actually forgotten hig presence. Her 
faculties. were under an icy spell, and the only 
thing that appeared before her with any 
clearness was that she and Sir Kenneth had 


both been the victims of a gigantic mistake. | f 


4 had condemned him, and he was inno- 
cent 

“Ohl'’ she cried out, presently, wringing 
her hands. ‘‘ What bave I done—what have 
{ have ruined the noblest life— 
broken the noblest heart! Kenneth, Ken- 
neth, forgive me!” 

Her head fell on her breast, she burst into 
an anguished storm of sobs that all her for- 
titude could not restrain,. Everything else 
faded into insignificance before the one fact 
of her husband’s innocence of.the crime -she 
had imputed to him. 

Vansittart watched her wiih,a cruel smile, 

‘You, too, have been labouring under a 
misapprehension, I believe, and you. have 
played my game very prettily. I think now 
I may cry ‘quits’ with Sir Kenneth Haw- 
trey.” 

She took no notice. of .the sneer. Heed- 
less of his presence she paced the limits 
of the room, backwards and forwards, her 
hands clasped, her beautiful eyes staring 
straight in front of her, but seeing nothing. 
The past was rising vividly before her—her 
introduction to Sir Kenneth, their strange 
courtship and stranger wedding, followed by 
that awfal scene in the wood beside Mara- 
quita’s nameless grave. 

Poor Maraguitat with her passionate 
southern nature and fiery temper, and Spanish 
notions of revenge which she had so fatally 
inculcated ix her child-sister! Dearly enough 
had Rosalind paid for that rash vow, whose 
consequences nothing could redeem, 

She understood everything now, understood 
that Maraquita had been the victim of her own 
passions and a wicked man’s treachery— 
understood, too, how Kenneth had acted 
throughout like the honourable, upright 
gentleman he was ! 


Oh! how she revered him! how she loved: 


him now that it was too late! 

Too late! 

Bat was it too late? Could she not even 
now see him, explain everything to him, 
hamble her pride into the dust, and beg him, 
for the sake of the love he once bore her—for 
the sake of the love she now bore him—to take 
her back ? 

Alas! no. Her sin against him had been 
too deep. There aonld be no expiation ! 

Like a knell came the remembrance of the 
words he had spoken under the dark shadow 
of the dripping trees,— 

‘*‘ Understand this, Rosalind, your decision, 
whatever it may be, is irrevocable! Nothing 
that you may do or say Jater will induce me 
to rescind it! The choice is yours now; after 
to-day it will be so no longer!” 

And she had made her choice, and must 
abide by it. She had sown the wind, could 
she therefore complain if she reaped the 
whirlwind ? 

(To be continued.) 








Ir is not well for a man to pray cream and 
live ekim.milk. 


— a, 
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FACETIZ. 





Tue man who went to the tailor’s for 
dove cote (coat) didn't get it, 

Wuen may a cheese be said to resemble 
majesty? When it is high and mity. 

Waat part of a building would a prond 
man be likely to avoid ? A basement. 
| THe young lady whose feelings were “ )} 
| worked up” has ordered a fresh supply. 
| Tae fellow who is always right, because he 

is too lazy to labour under a mistake, is around 
j again, 

A Beauv dressed ont .resembles.-the-cinna. 
mon-tree—the bark is of greater value than 
the body. 

WHEN you get into a sewing-machine room 
in a tailoring concern, you find that all the 

are women. 
‘‘ Wetx, there may. be such a thing as ao 
whisky trust” said an old guzzler, “but I 
jmever was fortunate enough to come across 
one.” 

* Aunt Betsy, do you enjoy good health?” 
fa Indeed I does, missis, when I has it, but 

dere’s precious little ob it goin’ at dis ‘ere 
time,” 
Ir is hard enough, any way, for 2. bachelor 
| to hold a baby, but it is simple.torture when 
‘it is the baby of the girl who jilted him 
heartlessly only three years before. 

“Now, by St. Paul!” exclaimed. the .trage- 
dian.playing ‘“‘ Richard Ili,” +* Bay 8s. Paul?” 
said the stock exchange man in the, audience, 
“Not while there's, a shilling.-break in the 
market. I'll stick to Lackawana.’’ 

A Tramp read a sign—‘‘ Fiteworks!’—in a 
stere window, and. sneeringly said: ‘Fire 
works, does it? Hah! It’s. a big fool, then. 
I haven’t worked in eighteen years, and I 
look a blams sight healthier'n that old sign 
does now.” 

His Bie Apvantacr.— Yes, sir, he said, 
proudly. “I began life a bare-footed boy, and 
see where I am now.” ‘“ Yes, you are well 
up; bat you had a big advantage at the start.” 
‘How so?” “You began your life’ a bare- 
footed boy. The rest of us began as bare- 
footed babies.” 

“Tr is strange,” said a lady at a board ing- 
house breakfast table, “ thas people can tell 
the age of animals by the teeth.” “Not at 
all,” said an old gentleman. ‘I can tell a 
chicken’s age that way.” “Why !” exclaimed 
the lady, ‘‘a chicken hasn’t any testh!" To 
this the old gentleman testily replied: 
‘* Madam, I know that a chicken hasn't any 
teeth, but I have.” 

Aaoop story is told of a weddingin a 
Methodist church whereat a prominent divine 
who was to officiate, finding himself and con- 
gregation in the church considerably in 
advance of the bridal party, finally asked that 
some one should strike up a hymn to improve 
the time. A good brother started off, just as 
the bridal party entered the church, with the 
hymn beginning ‘Come on my partners in 
distress !” 

Tue SxHormaxer’s Loaic-—An old French 
shoemaker, who boasted that nothing could 
frighten him, was put to the test by two young 
men. One of them pretended to be dead, and 
the other, going to the shoemaker, indaced 
him to sit up with the supposed corpse. The 
shoemaker was in a hurry for some work, so 
he took his tools and leather and began work- 
ing. beside the corpse. About one o'clock, 
coffee having exhilaratec him, he commenced 
singing a lively tune, keeping time with his 
hammer. Saddenly the corpse arose, and 
exclaimed, in a w yoice: ‘‘ Whema man 
is in the presence of death he should not sing!” 
The shoemaker started, then suddenly dealt 
the corpse a blow on the head, exclaiming, at 














the same time: ‘‘ When a man is d he 


Should not speak.” It was the last time they 
| tried to scare the.shoemakers 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Princess of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, and the Princess Victoria of Wales 
went to Copenhagen to the celebration of 
King Frederick's twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession, and were received at the rail- 
way station by the Queen of Denmark, the 
Crown Princess, the Princess Marie, and the 
Czarewitch. The members of the British 
Legation and Baron Mobrenheim were also 
present. 

Tue German ironclad Kaiser, with Prince 
Henry of Prussia on board, by the way, ran 
aground off the Trekroner sea battery while 
entering the harbour. A steam launch was 
at once despatched to bring his Royal High- 
ness ashore, where King Christian, the Crown 
Prince, and the other Princes were awaiting 
his arrival. 

Tur Prince of Wales recently paid a visit to 
Derby School, and inspected the class. rooms 
erected in commemoration of his former visit. 
There was @ large gathering, and an address 
was presented and a Latin ode read by the 
captain of the school. The Prince briefly 
replied and then proceeded to the races, 


Tae Empress Frederick, who was to come 
to London on her first visit to the Queen 
since the death of her husband. was to arrive 
at Windsor Castle on 19th November from 
Germany. 

The Prince of Wales was to proceed from 
Port Victoria in. the Royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert, to’ Flashing, for’ the purpose of 
escorting her Imperial. Majesty across the 
North Sea to the Thames, which would be 
reached early on the day named. The Queen 
was to leave Windsor Castle shortly after ten 
o'clock the same morning for the South. 
Western Station, and attended by a numerous 
suite, travel by special train to the metropolis, 
and thence over the South: Eastern Railway 
to Port Victoria, where the Emprezs Fred- 
erick was to land at neon. 

The Queen and Empress were to quit the 
Medway immediately after the disembarka- 
tion, and’ proceed direct to Windsor, where 
they arrive before luncheon. Preparations 
are being made at the Castle for the reception 
of the Emprese, who during her visit will 
occupy a suite of apartments on the south 
side of the palace. Guards of honour of the 
Second Battalion Grenadier Guards will be 
mounted at the South-Western Station, and 
in the Grand Qnaadrangle of the Castle 
during the arrival of the Qaeen and Empress, 
who drive from the terminus under an escort 
of the Second Life Guards. The bands of 
both regiments, attired in their state uni- 
forms, will also be in attendance. 

Tue Princess Christian was recently 
expected to arrive at Cumberland Lodge from 
Germany. We hear that Her Royal Highness 
has not derived the benefit she expected 
during her stay abroad, but her eyes are 
somewhat better. 


Parncr Cunistian returned to Cumberland 
Lodge previously, and next day Prince Henry 
of Battenberg came down from Buckingham 
Palace to join His Royal Highness in shooting 
over a portion of Windsor Great Park. The 
Battenberg lunched with his brother-in-law, 
who is always civil to him, after the manner 
of a big dog’s courtesy to a small one, but is 
said to have a hearty contempt both for Hein. 
tich's sportsmanship and his personal idiosyn. 
crasies, 

Simm Atcrrnon Bortuwickx is putting quite a 
new face on his residence at the end of Picoa- 
dilly ; in fact, he is refacing the whole of the 
front with stone. Whether the result will, 
architecturally, be an improvement is doubt- 
fal, but there is no doubt that the bill will 
be very high. It seems, however, that Sir 
Algernon leases the house from the Crown, 
and that the Crown, on the expiry of the old 
lease, made out @ new one on condition that 
he should effect this change on the outside. 











STATISTICS. 


Tuene are eighty-three persons in France 
claiming to be centenarians between one hun- 
dred and one hundred 8nd twelve years of 
age. The women form a large majority, there 
being fifty-two women to thirty-one men. It 
is the opinion of’a. French scientist that the 
chances of a person in the nineteenth century 
ae one hundred years of age are one in 

,800, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


Roast Tourxey.— A middle-sized, fleshy 
turkey is esteemed in preference to one of 
immense growth ; it is generally more tender, 
and its flavour more delicate. In cold weather 
itshould be dressed a week after killing; in 
mild weather. five days;or even four may be 
sufficient. After plucking your bird singe him 
with white paper. In drawing, preserve the 
liver and gizzard, and take great care not to 
break the gall-bag ; if youdo the flesh is bitter, 
past all remedy, wherever it may touch. 
Draw the sinews of the legs, scald the feet and 
take off the outer skin; and cut away the claws. 
Wash well the inside of the bird, and nicely 
wipe the outside; cut off the neck, but leave 
sufficient crop-skin to turn over; flatten the 
breast-bone to make it look plump; fill the 
breast with force meat, and sew the neckjover 
to the back; skewer the pinions and thighs, 
and press the legs between the breast and 
side-bones, putting the liver under one pinion, 
the gizzard under the. other, 
make all secure tie a string:over the back of 





the bird, catching it at the points of the | 


skewers, and tie in the centre of the back. 
Fasten on the breast a sheet, or strips of but- 
tered paper to prevent it scorching ; put it 
down to a bright fire at first at some little 
distance, afterwards nearer, keeping it well 
basted ail the time. A small turkey takes 
one hour and a half to roast; one that weighs 
ten pounds will require t\v> hours, and so on 
in proportion. About a quarter of an hour 
before you serve remove the paper, lightly 
dredge the turkey with flour, and baste well 
with butter. Serve with a tureen of brown 
gravy and ar~ ‘er of bread sauce. 

A Geop Cunisimas Pioum-puppixe.—With 
one pound of clean, dry currants, and half a 
pound of good raisins, stoned, mix one pound 
of bread crumbs, half a pound of fine flour, 
and one pound anda half of finely shred suet ; 
add a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar,a 
grated nutmeg, a drachm of cinnamon, two 
cloves, and half-a-dozen almonds, pounded, 
and an ouuce‘each of candied orange and lemon, 
sliced thin’; mix all the materials thoroughly 
together in a bowl, with a glass of brandy and 
one of sherry ; then beat very well: with six 
eggs, and slowly stir in till all be well blended, 
cover thebowl and let the mixture stand for 
twelve hours, then pour it into a pudding-cloth 
and tie it, not very tight ; it into boiling 
water and keep up the boiling for six hours. 
Serve with sugar sifted over, and wine or 
punch sauce. Brandy is usually sent in with 
a Christmas pudding, to be poured over the 
whole or over each slice, then lighted and 
served in flames, 

Baxep Puiom-puppine. —Soak the inside of a 
loaf of bread in boiling milk until quite soft, 
then beat the bread up, add a quarter of a 
pound of clarified sugar, half a pound of cur- 
rants, the same of stoned raisins, five eggs, 
well beaten, candied orange, lemon and citron, 
a few bitter almonds, pounded. Mix all 
thoroughly, and a cup of brandy, place it ina 
dish and bake it ; when done turn it ont and 
sprinkle dered sugar. over it. Or it may ke 
boiled in a floured cloth or mould. 

Corn Meat Pancares.—One pint of fine 
corn meal, four tablespoonfuls of wheat flour, 
one quart: of milk, three eggs, pinch of salt. 


Mix.the meal and flour with the milk, beat the | 


eggs very light and add them. Bake on a hot 


griddle, and serve hot with fresh butter, 


In _ order to | p 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curistuas Games. 


Tae Mysterious Crecirs.—Cat from a card 
two disos or circular pieces, about two inches 
jin diameter; in the centre of one of them 
| make a hole, into which put the tube of a 
common quill, one end being even with the 
surface of-the card, Make the other piece of 
card a little convex, and lay its centre over 
the end of the quill, with the concave side of 
the card downward; the centre of the upper 
card being from one eighth to one fourth of 
an inch above the end of the quill. Attempt 
to blow-off the upper card by blowing through 
the quill, and it will be found impossible. If, 
however, the edges of the two pieces of card 
be made to fit each other very accurately, the 
upper card will be moved, and sometimes it 
will be thrown off ; but when the edges of the 
card are on two sides sufficiently far apart to 
permit the air to escape, the loose card will 
retain its position, even when the current of 
air sent against it be strong. The experiment 
will succeed equally well, whether the current 
of air be made from the mouth, or from a 
pair of bellows. When the quill fits the card 
rather loosely a comparatively light puff of 
air will throw both cards three or four feet in 
height, When, from the humidity of the 
breath, the upper surface of the perforated 
card has a little expanded, and the two op- 
posite sides are somewhat depressed, these 
depressed sides may be distinctly seen to rise 
and approach the upper card, directly in 
roportion to the force of the current of air. 
Another fact to be shown with this timple 
apparatus appears equally inexplicable with 
the former. Lay the loose card upon the 
hand, with the concave side up, blow forcibly 
through the tube, and, at the same time, 
bring the two cards toward each other, when 
within three.eighths of an inch, if the current 
of air’ be strong, the loose card will suddenly 
rise, and adhere to the perforated card. If 
the card through which the tube passes have 
several holes made in it, the loose card may 
be instantly thrown off by a slight puff of air. 

Exxzcrriciry.—T wo lomps of sugar rubbed 
together in the dark produce distinct flashes 
of light, and if a lump.of sugar be broken 
similar phosphorescence is visible. 

Acrp anp Aukatt.—Pat a lump of chalk into 
a glass of vinegar, and the eff-ct will be a 
hissing between the acid and the chalk, which 
will continue for a long time; denoting the 
action of acid and alkali when in contact. 


To Pur an Eco 1n A Saati Necxep Bortrz, 
—This seemingly impossible act is performed 
as follows —Soak the egg in strong vinegar ; 
in about twelve hours its shell will become 
soft, so that it may be extended lengthwise 
without breaking, and thus inserted into the 
neck of a bottle. By pouring cold water with 
some soda. dissolved in it upon it when in the 
bottle it will resume its former figure and 
hardness, when the water can be poured ont. 
This is a complete curiosity, and baffles those 
not in the secret to find out how it is accom. 
plished. 


Reap, not to contradict and confute—not to 
believe and take for granted—not to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 


Marruce Svrerstirions.—In Sweden, 
young girls place under thres cups aring, a 
coin and a piece of black ribbon. If the ring 
ia first. accidentally exposed it is thought she 
will be married within a year; if the money, 
she will get a rich husband; if the ribbon, 
she will die an old maid. It isa favourite 
| amusement among the young girlsof Russia, 
! > conceal their finger-rings in small heaps of 
| orn on the floor. A hen is brought in, which 
at once begins to pick at the tiny heaps of 
grain. The owner of the first ring exposed 
to view will, according to popular belief, be 
; — before her companions in the experi- 

ment. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
-O- 


L. H. B.—You write a very good hand for business 
purposes—corresponding clerk or under bookkeeper in 
a publishing house. 


W. T.—Yes, your friend must be charming if she has 
a delicate, oval face, red lips, dark eyes and a Grecian 
nose. But then beauty depends much upon expression. 


R. C. B.—A simple furniture varnish is made with 
¢qual parts of turpentine, linseed oil, and copal varnish. 
Mix them well together, and apply to the furniture with 
a flannel cloth. 


H. C. K.—Feb. 6, 1855, came on Tuesday ; May 20, 
1858, Thursday ; June 2, 1860, Saturday ; Sept. 26, 1862, 
Friday ; Mareh 8, 1870, Thursday ; Aug. 26, 1872, Mon- 
day; May{22, 1879, Thursday. 


8. T.—The pimples and oily skin show your liver is 
not righ Take something to regulate it, then diet 
yourself. Eat freely of raw tomatoes, baked apples and 
grapes. Touch the pimples with powdered sulphur, 
and put a little borax in the water you wash in. 


D. C. W.—Creditors cannot touch a woman’s house or 
furniture to pay her husband's debts if it is absolutely 
her own posperte. As to the man who holds a note, he 
shares equally with others. In settling the estate of a 
bankrupt debtor the creditors usually agree to take a 
— dividend or so much in the pound of their 
cla 


Raopa.—A girl at twenty-five is not an old maid by 
any means. Take care of yourself, don’t worry, and 
you will be young for ten years yet. Don't make ad- 
vances by writing to that young man whom you re- 
pulsed because he went with a girl of low character. 
He knew your motive, and if he dropped off so readily 
it shows he was not as much attached to you as he 
ought to be. 

N. N. 8.—Before corresponding with any man it 
would be best to know him well, and feel sure of his 
motive in wishing you to write to him. en be care- 
ful not to lead the correspondence into love-making, as 
gicls are apt todo. They are never satisfied until the 
correspondence drifts emotionward. Then bg are 
apt to write things they would hardly say, though 
ae that the written word may make them ashamed 
some day. 


L. C. P.—A_ mustard seed plaster is thus made: 
Take apiece of waste linen, and, if crumpled, iron it 
smooth; or paper will do. Procure a small quantity 
of black mustard seed, and bruise it toa coarse powder, 
in apestle and mortar or otherwise. Spread over the 
linen a thin solution of gum, and sprinkle the powder 
equally over it. Dry inawarm place. When wanted, 
plasters may be cut of any size or shape; and when 
applied should be momentarily dipped in tepid water, 
and tied over the affected part with a bandage. 


F. F. R.—Belladonna is a poison—the extract of 
nightshade, It makes the eyes darker by dilating the 
pupil. Now, the _— is the seat of sight, and the use 
of belladonna will surely injure your sight. If you 
want to make up your eyes as the actresses do you 
must get biatre from the chemists and-put a dusky 
shade under them anda little on the edge of the eyelids. 
If your face is of the high-cheeked, raw-boned type it 
witli rot look round and plump unless you are quite fat. 
Eat plenty of bread and potatoes and sweetmeats, avoid 
pickles, and drink sweet milk, 


C. H. R.—The Cherokee Nation inhabit the north- 
east portion of the Indian Territory of the United States. 
The tribe was once a very powerful one, living in the 
southern part of the United States, in what is now 
Georgia and the Carolinas. They are aborigines—one 
of the most intelligent and civilized of the Indian tribes. 
They have a government among themselves, which is 

subservient to that of the United States. It consists of 

a council, not a legislative assembly. The chief is elected 
bythe people, and different tribes elect for different 
periods. Bushyhead is said to be a half-breed. 


Fiower Per says she has gone through school, 
though only sixteen, and wishes now to learn a trade 
that will support her, as she does not believe in sitting 
lown and waiting for some man to come along, marry 
her and pay her bills. She is right to wish to be inde- 
pendent, All young girls—even rich ones—are now 
learning trades, professions, or arts—business of some 
kind—feeling that they have the same right to make 
money that their brothers have. Many avocations are 
opento women. You should try to find out what is 
most to your taste. There is bookkeeping, type-writ- 
ing, type-setting, wood-engraving, painting pictures, 
decorating, designing, telegraphy, photography, not to 
speak of journalistic work, school-keeping, millinery 
and dressmaking. 


Cc. F. F.—The thorns in this young lady's path are 
that she hasn’t colour enough, and she doesn’t think 
her visiting young man is at all madly in love with her. 
What are the remedies for these perplexities? Exer- 
cise in the fresh air and an iron tonic will help the pale 
cheeks, but how to win that young man’s affections— 
‘ah, there’s the rub!” If we could give a reliable 
recipe for this, fair maid, we would be the most sought- 
after mortal in the world. A certain preparation, that 
has made its concoctor a millionaire, would be nothing to 
our recipe. Alas! we can only tell you to try to make 
yourself agreeable, without overdoing the matter and 
letting him ‘‘see your band,” as the card players say. 
But don’t try thateld device you speak of—seeking to 
egg him on by making him jealous. It is risky to 
try this. You may lose him altogether—lose his respect, 
even, 





L. D. F.—Von Moltke, the famous German general 
was born at Parchim, Mecklenburg, Oct. 26, 1800. 


8. F. W.—You are very silly to want to reduce you 
flesh when you only weigh 123 lbs. That is almost the 
average weight. Your shape will be more symmetrical 
when you are older. 


L. 8.—You are a Celtic blonde. To remedy your too 
much colour wear pale heliotrope ribbon and trimmings. 
This tint refines a face that has too much colour. Tizht 
lacing, tight shoes, beer and strongly seasoned food all 
tend to make the face red. 

M. M.—A person who is invited to be present only at 
the church ceremony of a wedding, and not to the re- 
ception, is not obliged to give a present. A nice 
bouquet would not be out of order, but is not required. 
Your penmanship is easy and graceful. 


Roszt.—There is no harm in continuing to write to 
the tleman with whom you have so long corres- 
ponded, provided you are guarded in your letters and 

‘o not commit yourself in any way. You will learn to 
know your own heart after a time and your own feel- 
ings towards him. 


ROBIN’S RETURN. 


It was Yule and the snow kept falling 
In silent shadowy flight, 

Throuzh the dull gray haze of the daylight, 
Far into the starless night ; 

And father sat close by the fireside, 
With the children around his knee, 

Aud every bonny round face was there 
But the one that was at eea. 


Never a letter and ne’era word, 
my eyes with tears were dim, 
As I wreathed the holly upon the wall, 
And heard the children’s hymn ; 
And father said as their carol ceased, 
With asmile nigh like a tear, 
** Chris’ scarce be Christmas, wife, 
If our boy should not be here.” 


The wheel in the nook stood all upturned, 


And f saw not granny’s face ; 
But the tears under the wrinkled hands, 
Held towards the Yule log’s blaze : 


Poor Bessie she turned to the doorway, 
With face both pale and sad, 

So I kissed her cheek ere we parted, 
For love of my sailor 


As I look’d down the drift-dimm’d pathway, 
I said there’s one we know 

Would have given a good deal, darling, 
To have seen you thro’ the snow. 

Then we drew near the hearth together, 
And listened side by side, 

To the first blithe peal of the merry bells, 
Which welcome Christmas-tide. 


Never a sound but the crackling log, 
And the wind amid the thatch, 
Till the clock was near the stroke of twelve, 
When a finger rais’d the latch ; 
A merry brown face stood at the door, 
The face I lov'd the best, 
And the snow in the curls of Robin 
Lay melting on my breast ! 


Dear Granny, she rose from her corner. 
And clapped her hands in glee, 

And she said, “‘ Oh, roving Robin, 
You must keep a kiss for me! 

And there’s some one else will want one too, 
Who left not long ago!” 

** Ah, she got it,” quoth Robin, laughing, 
‘*When we met among the snow.” k 


Bess.—The young man who loves you ardently when 
he is so near that he can see you frequently, but grows 
cold when he is absent, is evidently one of those 
numerous male specimens whose love cannot stand the 
test of absence. If you ever get him back, and really 
wish to marry him, be careful to keep him tied to your 
apron-string. We have known some really good men, 
true as s' when with their wives, who could not help 
their affections straying as soon as absence intervened. 
Your writing is careless, but has charaeter in it. You 
are probably a girl with a good deal of intellect, which 
you would do well to cultivate. By the way, you mis- 
spell the word ‘‘naturally.” You put only one 1” 
in it. 

Stupent puts us through quite a catechism concern- 
ing ancient peoples. “Who are the Goths?” he asks ; 
« who the Saracens, the Huns, the Franks?” The word 
Saracen means Oriental, Eastern, from Sharaka, the 
sun, to rise. A Saracen is an Arabian Mussulman, 
propsg itor of the Mahommedan faith. The Goths are 
an ancient tribe of Asiatic origin, who invaded and 
helped to overthrow the Roman Empire. They were 
iguorant barbarians, and destroyed all libraries and 
works of art, hence all worthless destroyers are called 
Goths and Vandals. The Vandals were another bar- 
barous tribe. The Huns were first mentioned by the 
Chinese in the third century before —under one 
of the Scythians, who conquered Pannonia, and gave it 
its present name of Hungary. The Franks were one of 
the German tribes inhabiting Franconia, who in the 
fifth century overran and conquered Gaul and established 
the Kingdom of France. Emperors are often called 
Franks indiscriminately. 





Pozziev.—“ B” is right. Men who marry sisters are 
in courtesy called brothers-in-law ; but in point of fact 
they are brothers-in-law to the sisters only. They 
themselves are not related by the marriage. 

C. N, J.—The long hairs of horses’ tails are woven into 
hair cloth for cove furniture. They are dyed black 
with logwood and cop; The weaving of horsehair 
cloth differs from other geen Sew account of the 
shortness of the hair, which can used for the weft 
only, the warp being generally of black linen yarn, but 
sometimes of worsted or cotton. 


G. 8. F.—1. Sugar is not directly injurious to the 
teeth, as many suppose; but if allowed to remain 
about and between them, if may generate an acid which 
is destructive to the enamel, 2. When the enamel is 
capeenl ak deur Ween... Unniaten, thegshinn ban 
e , and deca; ver, ‘ore, a 
tendency to destay the enamel should be carefully 
avoided. 

C. RB. R.—To stain floors walnut colour, take boiled 
linseed oil and benzine, in equal quantities, and add 
burnt umber, ground in linseed oil, until you 1 get the 
stain as dark asdesired. If it is wished to s 


board t and the other dark, alternating them, put 
on the light board the linseed oil and benzine, mixed, 
before the umber. Fer soft, white pine floors 


use a little more than half oil, and put a quantity 
of raw sienna, and alittle burnt sienna, in the oil and 
benzine for the light boards. 


C. W. C.—Maria Felicia Malibran, the renowned 
opera singer, visited New York in 1825. In Novem- 
ber of that year she appeared at the Park Theatre in 
that city, and was enthusiastically received. She mar- 
ried an elderly French merchant of the _ (Bugene 
Malibran) and su uently De Beriot, the celebrated 
violinist. She was eldest ter of Manuel 
Garcia, who was an instructor as as . She 
commenced her musical studies at nine years of age, 
and made her debut in opera in London in her seven- 
She was born in Paris, March 24, 1808, 
and died in Manchester, Sept. 23, 1836. A memoir of 
her, by the Countess of Merlin, appeared soon after 
her death. 

Roste has a good offer from a steady young man of 
twenty—a favourite with the firm who employ and 
earning good wages. She is attached to him, but is 
troubled, not by the fact that she is so young but 
because her lover has very nearly the same colour of 
hair and complexion as herself, and she has heard “it 
is best to marry one’s opposite.” That rule is not at all 


infallible, Rosie. We have known very ha) lives to 
result from the union of two fair people like yourself 
and your lover. Dispositions, however, be dif- 
ferent. One should supplement the other. 

man always likes an easy, self-assured girl. A silent 


man likes a lively woman. A wild, reckless youth is 
attracted to a quiet, modest girl. This keeps up a 
proper equilibrium in the moral world. Two people, 
when paceeet en like each other in disposition as 
years go by. ey even get to look alike, if they are 
united in heart as well as by law. The greatest objection 
to your marriage seems to us to be your youth. But 
then you say you are old in your , sedate, a good 
cook and housekeeper, and crave nothing so much as a 
little home of your own. So go ahead and marry the 
nice young man, and never mind the colour of his hair. 


Jenny, Potty anp Lat are three brown-haired girls 
who want some rather odd costumes ted to them 
for a masquerade party. One of you might go as a sun- 
flower, wearing a rather short skirt of orange-coloured 
sateen or cambric. Make it a plain skirt flounced to 
the waist, the flounces pinked, not hemmed. Wear 
round waist slightly gathered, or a low bodice trimmed 
round with a garland of small owers—the wild ones, 
hardly larger than daisies—which you can make if you 
are ingenious, or per cheap. Queen Folly is another 
pretty costume. A short pink or cherry-coloured skirt 
of gauze, tulle or tarletan trimmed with rows of narrow 
ribbon or silver or gilt tinsel. It is caught here and 
there with tinsel butterflies. The bodice is low, with 
bretelle folds of the gauze, and on each shoulder a big 
butterfly is saucily perched. The slippers have butter- 
be Ae a = be head is pit) -e Doe 

—made of silver or r. Queen Folly 
carries a rattle of silver bells, onich she shakes over the 
heads of the company. We have before described the 
Witch costume of black and red. Short scarlet skirt, 
black bodice, short, sleeveless black cloak flowing 
behind, ape poke bonnet or pointed cone- 
shaped one—black or red. Black. stockings and low 
shoes. Small broom in hand tied with red ribbon. 
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A Cheer for Merry Christmas. 


—— 


I. j II. 
Hurran, for Merry Christmas! | Hurrah, for Old King Christmas ! 
Let all our hearts combine With snow-locks on his brow, : 


He revels in his laurel wreath, 
And waves the holly bough ; 
Bright jewels deck his regal breast, 


To greet him with a merry shout, 
In the flow of sparkling wine : 
And while with gay endeavour, 


We sing his praise in rhyme, And crystals round him shine : 
We'll cry— Hurrah, for Christmas, Then hail him with a ringing cheer, 
The good old jovial time! And pledge him deep in wine. 
IL. IV. 
Hurrah, hurrah, for Christmas, Hurrah, for Merry Christmas! 
The joy of young and old ! We'll hail him, one and all, 


In the gladsome dance and happy song, For see, the merry mistletoe 

We'll heed not frost nor cold. Is gleaming in the hall ! 
Adieu, to all ill-feeling ! With joyous hearts and voices, 

With friendship grasp the hand, While the bells peal forth their chime, 
Whilst round the yule log blazing, We'll praise the gracious Giver 

We join, a joyous band ! Of good Old Christmas Time ! 


Waite Vio.et, 
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CHAPTER I. 
A HERO TO THE RESCUE! 


Ir was Nest de Havrington's birthday, and half the connty of 
Blankshire came to the Chase to wish the wilful little beauty many 
happy returns of it. It almost seemed like waste of breath, for grief 
had never come near her, and one long year after another had passed 
over her golden head without bringing either a care or a sorrow. 

There was sunshine in her gold-brown hair, laughter lurking in her 
purple eyes under the shade of her long lashes, and the sweetest of 
smiles was prone to hover round her dear little mouth. 

Her ride that morning on the beautifal chestnut, which her father 
had given her as a birthday present, was like a royal progress, By 
her acts of kindness, her gentle, winning ways, she had caused herself 
to be beloved by all around her, and when the villagers saw her 
coming they flocked round her with offerings from their gardens and 
the heartiest of wishes for her happiness. One old woman witha 
ragged dreesand a dirty face gave her a potato of unusual magnitude, 
which had come out of her own bit of ground, and which Nest re- 
ceived with as much gratitude as if it had been a Crown diamond, 

‘You ate it all yourself, ma honey, and you'll have a dinner fit for 
& queen !"’ wiping her mouth with the corner of her apron, as if she 
longed to begin on it herself. 

“T think I'll send a cart to fetch it, and tell them to put in a pair 
of horses. And when it comes to table it shall have a dish all to 
itself,” and Nest rode off with a merry laugh, as her father tried in 
vain to squeeze it into the pocket of his shooting-coat. 

Now she was dressing for her first ball, and thinking over her 
probable partners. There was Lady Jane Parcell’s nephew, Lord 
Warner—the best match of the county, as she had been told this 
morning. If he were like hia aunt he would be truly detestable, and 
she would have nothing to do with him; but, oh! she hoped that 
Captain Frank Dugdale would ask her, for she longed to dance 
with a real hero, who had won the Victoria Cross by saving a poor 
trooper’s life at the imminent risk of his own. That was the sort of 
man she could hononr, without a thought as to the scantiness of his 
worldly possessions, or as to whether he were the son of a peer or a 
simple country gentleman. 

* * * 


A Conquering Hero. 


* * + * 


The handsome reception-rooms at the Chase were thronged with 
beanty and youth and wealth, and small feet flew fast to the music 
of Coote and Tinney’s band. Young hearts beat high with hope and 
happiness, soft cheeks flashed like pink roses, and eyes brightened 
till they shone like stars; the old seemed to grow young again, and 





the young seemed to be younger than ever, as the hours flew like the 
flying feet, and the pleasure of that summer’s night was working 
to its climax. 

Lady de Havrington, pale, gentle and refined, looked on with a 
gentle smile that seemed to win a greater joy whenever her eyes fell 
on her lovely child. 

‘* Between you and me,” said Lady Jane Purcell, lowering her 
sharp, metallic voice to a confidential whisper, ‘‘I should give that 
young Dugdale the cold shoulder. He hasn’t a farthing to bless 
himself with.” 

“Poor fellow! that isn't his fault,” with a kindly glance at the 
soldier's handsome face, ‘ And, besides, he is the one solitary hero 
of the neighbourhood, so we are bound to receive him with open 
arms.’’ 

** Open them as wide as you like, only let him slip through them. 
Now, that little girl of yours wouldn’t make a bad wife for Warner.’ 

“But would Lord Warner make her a good husband? From what 
I’ve heard ——’”’ 

“Mere gossip—I assure you. Sown a few wild oate--but as long 
as they ave sown, what does it matter ?” 

“T don't think they would makea satisfactory crop for the future,” 
said Lady de Havrington, gravely, as a pang shot through her heart 
at the thought of what might happen to her dear child when she was 
no longer there to watch over her. 

Nest was looking radiantly happy as she walked with Captain 
Dugdale to the low, soft tones of “‘ Do not forget me.”’ 

They made a handsome pair, like a couple of well-matched 
thoroughbreds, their feet went together, and their hearts seemed to 
follow asa matter of course. Whocould help it? She was fair as 
the fairest flower that God ever made—with a look of purity and 
sweetness that was almost more winning than her beauty; and he 
was straight and tall, with a handsome, frank face, and a pair of 
fearless, blue eyes, that had looked danger in the face on many a 
battle-field without flinching, and stolen the hearts they had not 
asked for in many a ball-room afterwards. 

This was only a dance in a country-house, with nothing much to 
raise it above the level of ordinary entertainments, yet they both felt 
as if they were‘lifted far above all prose realities intoa fairy land of 
their own. 

Oh! if they could only stop the flight of time, and seize and keep 
these precious hours for their own possession without ever letting 
them go! : 

But the happiest of ‘hours are apt to fly the fastest, and it is only 
those laden with sorrow, sickness, or suspense which lay with the slow, 
weary step of the cripple. A 

A brother and sister were standing by a curtained window looking 
on and not dancing, though neither plain nor old. Poverty was their 
disease, which, though not contagious, served as a barrier between 
them and mere acquaintances. 

Both were good to look at, for the girl was beautiful with the roso- 
lute expression appropriate to a man, whilst the boy’s pale face was 
fair as a girl's—tfair, but fatally weak. - 

“Isn't Frank Dugdale a splendid fellow?” exclaimed Wilmot 
Verner, enthusiastically, ‘ and the girl, doesn’t she suit him down to 
the ground? They look as if they came from the same stock.” 

‘‘ Nell!” whispered Lord Warner, close to Eleanor Verner’s ear, 
‘* keep a dance for me!” 

She looked up with a glad, bright smile; but, before she could 
answer, he was gone, and she was left with an ache in her heart. 

If he wanted to dance with her why had he not asked her long ago, 
and why could not he wait for to tell him which number she would 
keep for him ? 

She drew up her neck prondly, for it seemed as if he were ashamed 
to own their friendship for each other in a grand house like this, and 
there was the bitterest sting in the unwelcome thought. The next 
moment Frank Dugdale came up to them eagerly, and shook hands 
with both in the heartiest manner. 

‘¢ Where on earth have you been hiding your sister, you good-for- 
nothing scamp? Nellie, why aren't you dancing ? Are you too proud 
to condescend ?”’ 

His arm slipped round her waist, and he whirled her off into the 
midat of a polka before she knew what he was doing. 
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Those who had looked down on her before began to look up to her 
now. They suddenly decided that she was first-rate. style, that she 
took the cake from every other girlin the room, bar their host's lovely 
daughter, and wondered if she could spare them a litte on her 
card ; for a ball-room is the place of all others where men follow each 
other like sheep through a gap in the hedge. 

Dugdale, the hero of the evening, seemed to think Miss Verner 
delightfal, so she at once became the fashion. 

Lord Warner—a tall man, with a pale complexion, a keen, intelleo- 
tual face, small black moustache and whiskers—watched Eleanor 
Verner’s animated expression as she talked and laughed with her 
partner in a corner just opposite to the one where he was standing 
with Nest de Havrington, with growing jealousy. 

He instinctively felt that Frank Dugdale was his most dangerous 
rival with the pretty heiress, and now, confound the fellow, he wished 
to interfere with the Viscount’s secret flirtation. He owed him one 
for that, and immediately set about paying it. 

‘“‘ That is quite an old story,” he said, significantly, as he looked 
Across 2 the opposite couple. ‘‘ Dugdale is an example of constancy 
to us all,” 

‘‘ I suppose they are very old friends?’’ she answered, in a voice 
that sounded rather tired. 

“ Very old friends indeed! Bat if J had known her like a siater it 
would have made no difference to me to-night,’ he said, with a 
sudden look down into the girl’s purple eyes. 

‘* Why not to-night ? I don’t understand.” 

“I shouldn't look at a gas-lamp when I had a chance of seeing the 
sun,” with a low bow to point the allusion. 

“The sun might give youa sunstroke | ’’—coldly. 

“True ; but I dont mind a danger when there is something worth 
a risk |” 

The gas-lamp might set you on fire!” 

He shook his head and smiled. ‘‘No; I'm not like Dugdale, I 
shouldn’t go too near,” 

‘* Lord Warner, why do you hate Captain Daogdale? ” looking him 
full in the face, with resentfal eyes. 

** Because you like him! ” in a low voice, 

The words were odiously impertinent, and the colour rushed up 
into Nest’s fair cheeks. 

‘« Like him?” she echoed, scornfally,in her haste, her startled 
modesty making her run into extremes, ‘‘ You are quite mistaken. 
Captain Daogdale is a stranger !”’ 

She was standing under the large chandelier in the centre of the 
room, its myriad candles shedding their full radiance of light on the 
slight figure in its pure white dress, and the golden crown of curls on 
the dainty head, studded with priceless pearls. 

Captain Dugdale was in the act of coming up to her as she spoke, 
with a smile of pleasant anticipation on his lips. The smile vanished 
as he caught the scornfal words, his face grew stern, his eyes flashed 
resentfully, and, changing his intention, he passed on as if he did not 
see her. 

‘‘I didn’t mean it,” she stammered, in great tribulation, with a 
childish desire to run after him, nipped in the bud by the satirical 
smile on Lord Warner's lips. 

‘*You didn’t mean what?” he asked, coldly. 

** I went too far,’’ she said, with a nervous tremor in her voice. 
‘* He is not a stranger, but quite an old friend of the family.” 

‘“‘T would rather be a new friend of yours,” as softly as he could 
manage to say it. 

“That is what I call an acquaintance,” with a quiet dignity which 
drew him on, though it was meant to rebuff him. 

‘* An acquaintance at ten may be a friend by midnight,” he said, 
quietly, when a sound exactly above {his head made him give one 
upward glance of alarm, and then as quickly spring aside. 

The chain which supported the large chandelier had given way, and 
the whole weight was depending on the half of a broken link, 

The Viscount’s true nature asserted itself in the moment of danger. 
In the first panic he only thought of himself, but when he had secured 
his own safety he looked round in breathless alarm for his partner. 

Frank Dugdale heard the ominous crash, and darting forward 
caught Nest in his arms, and dragged her away, just as the whole 
fabric came down with a mighty crash. 

There was a flash of light from the falling candles, a rustling 
shower of broken glass, shriek after shriek from the affrighted lookers- 
on, and a wild cry,— 

**My child! my child!” from Lady de Havrington. 

Nest was safe, breathless and bewildered, her golden head was 
resting on Frank Dugdale’s shoulder, her young heart thumping 
wildly in answer to his; her dress, her fair, white arms, her sunny 
hair covered with a thousand scintillating fragments of broken glass. 

It was a hair-breadth escape. When life was at ite zenith, and youth 
in its most eager vitality, on the very day of her birthday, the awfal 
presence of death had passed close to her with its icy chill. 

If it had not been for the man whom she had so scornfully termed 
‘a stranger,’’ she would have received the whole weight of the chande- 
lier on her slight figure, and been crushed like a flower that has been 
trodden under foot, 

Whilst the men were tearing off their coats to extinguish the lights, 
whilst Sir John and his wife were pushing their way through the 
crowd, whilst there was a general hubbub all round, and everybody 
seemed'to be speaking at once, Nest’s heart was overflowing with 
thunkfnlness, The tears were in her lovely eyes, her little mouth 





was quivering, a8 she drew herself gently away from the kind arms 
ee and looked up into the face. that was so very near 
er own, ' 

The eyes met hers with the kindest of glances, but the long, dark 
lashes drooped on the whitening cheeks, his arms relaxed their hold, 
the strength seemed to go out of his limbs, and, whilst she watched 
him with her words of gratitude frozen on her lips, her eyes wide 
open with terror, Frank Dugdale slid slowly down, till he sank in a 
heap at her jfeet, his fair head restingon the hard floor, whilst a 
crimson, ever-widening stain appeared on the white drugget. 


oeemainemenedl 


CHAPTER ‘II. 
“ NEST—MY LITTLE DARLING |” 


Was it a great misfortune for Frank Dugdale that his old wound 
broke out afresh after catching Nest de Havrington in his arms and 
saving her from an awfal death? 

It kept him a prisoner in the house where he longed to stay; it 
gave him the opportunity of changing a sudden fancy into an ever- 
lasting love. That love might develop into the torture of his life, 
but he hugged it close, and would not have thrown it away for all the 
wealth of the Indies. 

He got out of his bed and lay on a sofa, Jest she might hesitate to 
come to him, 

From the moment she came into the room till the last when she 
left it he watched her, listening to her bird-like voice, looking up 
into her flower-like face, steeping his eyes and his whole being in 
the charm of her beanty, letting himself drift-like a rudderless boat, 
or a bird on the wing of desire. 

Sooner or later the day of reckoning must come, bat he would not 
think of it whilst Nest was with him. It was so delightfal to lean 
back on his cushions and watch her entering the room, a nameless 
grace in every movement, a bunch of roses in her hand; to gee the 
shy blushes mantle in her cheeks as she caught ‘his eager gaze; to 
know that one glance of his eyes could make the blood course wildly 
in the small, blue veins under the delicate skin. 

Those were the sweetest days he had ever known. His house had 
been empty for years, and his heart as well. What wonder that he 
hungered for someone to care for him—and in his eagerness turned 
a deaf ear to prudence and cast discretion behind his back ? 

Sir John de Havrington probably meant his daughter to marry a 
peer, and looked forward vaguely to the day when he should have to 
accept a son-in-law with a seat in the House of Lords and large 
estates in five or six cpunties. But if so, it was foolish of him to let 
his daughter act as an amateur sister of charity to a handsome 
young captain of Hussars. 

Patient and nurse were far too attractive for any idea of safety, 
and the Baronet might just as well have struck a box of matches 
inside a barrel of gunpowder and not expect a catastrophe as to let 
a girl of Nest’s age and beauty be in constant attendance on a man 
like Frank Dugdale and not expect either or both to fall in love. 

There was a nameless charm in those days for which Nest never 
tried to account, but she was always in a fidget and fuss to get back 
from any ride or drive, and ever ready to avoid making engagements 
at a distance. 

Her tennis-racket stood idly in the rack, and she forgot to give 
erders for the ground to be marked out or to invite any of her 
friends to play. 

Thus deprived of her usual amusements, time, nevertheless, flew 
faster than ever, and instead of finding the hours hang heavily on 
her hands she used to wake very early in the morning and long for 
the day to begin, 

She dreamt of him by night, she was with him every day ; she 
thought of him as the hero who had not only saved a trooper’s life 
in the hot battle on Egyptian sands, but saved her own when she had 
just wounded him most sorely. 

» Lady de Havrington bad never recovered from the shock of seeing 
her beloved child almost killed before her eyes. Her health was 
always frail, so Nest never guessed that she was really worse than 
usual when, day after day, as soon as the usual drive was over she 
lay down on the sofa, and said,— 

‘Give my kind regards to Captain Dugdale, and tell him that I 
will come and see him presently, only I am so tired.” 

For the very first time in her life Nest was forgetful of her mother, 
and her mother, in her utter unselfishness, kept her failing powers 
from her daughter lest the dread anxiety might cloud the brightness 
of her life. So Nest was bright as any butterfly in the glory of the 
sunshine, and had no thonghts for the shadows which might one day 
close over her fair young head. 

Frank Dugdale, unlike Lord Warner, who looked upon Miss de 
Havrington’s fortune as her one supreme attraction, would have 
given anything on earth to know that she was penniless, Then, with 
what loving pride he could ask her to be the mistress of Wyvern 
Towers, a picturesque pile which had been in ths possession of the 
Dugdale family when Doomsday book was first compiled. 

How she would brighten the old rooms and drive away the gloom 
which seemed to hang over their present emptiness. But how could 


he ask an heiress to give up her luxurious. home, and all the many 
extravagances to which she had been accustomed from her babyhood 
give up se much in exchange for so little, and all for love of him? 
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He flushed to the roots of his hair as he thought of it, for he had 
never done anything in his life to be ashamed of, and he thought the 
temptation might master him, 

He lay awake for hour after hour, imagining what Sir John would 
say i his impudence if he ventured to ask him for his daughter's 
hand. 

No one could love her better, no one could serve her so truly, no 
queen could have a more devoted subject. But would a father be 
content with this? Wouldn’t he want a coronet, or, at least,'afortune 
to match her own ? 

He went over it all during the sleepless night, telling himself that 
it would be cowardly to take advantage of her kindness. To make 
love to her because, out of the sweet charity of her disposition, she 
had been so good as to nurse him. 

He had never been a coward in his life, and he would not begin 
now. Hemust go. He must tear himself away before the temptation 
grew too strong, before the love which had taken entire possession of 
his passionate heart poured in an impetuous flood from his lips. 

Nest was surprised to see how ill he looked the next morning, 
although he complained of no pain from his wound, and asked 
anxiously what was the matter. 

‘“‘ Everything's the matter,” he answered, shortly, as he took up a 
blue envelope with ‘On Her Majesty’s Service” printed on it in large 
capitals, ‘* You won’t be bored with me any longer. My leave’s up, 
and I’ve got to return to Malta at a moment's notice.” 

‘“‘ You can’t go!” she exclaimed, breathlessly, her bosom heaving 
tempestuously, andher poor young heart feeling as if it would break. 

“T must. It’s rather hard,” with a break in his voice, though he 
tried to keep it so steady. ‘ You've been so awfully good to me, I’m 
sure I don’t know why.” 

“ You saved my life!” turning away her head. 

“That was pure selfishness. I couldn't do without you. I—I 
never shall,” stopping abruptly, as he tried desperately to hold him- 
self in check. Honour fighting against love to keep him silent, tilla 
shower of white roses fell across his chest, from the hands that were 
shaking too much to-hold them. 

The pose of the slight figure with its drooping head, the trembling 
which shook ‘it like a leaf in the wind, told their own tale, and it was 
more than human nature could stand to look on like a block. He 
drew a deep breath, and the colour fled from his face. 

‘Nest, are you sorry ?” he said, in a whisper, though there was no 
one else to hear. 

She was fighting her battle as best she could with her pride and her 
maidenly reserve, but the sob that rose in her throat nearly choked 
her, and suddenly she burst'into tears. 

Ready to sink into the ground and hide herself, she wanted to run 
helter-skelter from the room, but Frank lost his last remnant of self- 
control at the sight cf her tears, and, casting all prudence to the 
winds, sprang from the sofa and clasped her shaky little form in his 
arms. Holding her close to his throbbing heart which beat like a 
thousand hammers, he kissed her sweet lips with passionate fervour, 
and dedicated his life to her service. 

Her innocent heart leapt to his as her golden head sank on his 
shoulder, hiding her blushes and her joy on her lover's coat. A few 
moments of boundless, intoxicating joy, and then an abrupt awaken- 
ing ! 

His fair moustache was pressed lovingly against the soft curls 
on her forehead; his whole heart was going out to-her on a wave 
of tenderness, as he murmured, brokenly, ‘ Nest, my own little 
darling!’’ when there came an interruption which woke them from 
their dream of happiness to the sternest realities of life. Mrs. 
Weedon, the housekeeper, burst into the room, her cap all awry, her 
face puckered up with fear. 

‘Oh, miss, my lady!’ she exclaimed, breathlessly—and Nest felt 
in & moment as if her warm young blood were turned to ice. 

* 4 * * 


The gentle-loving mother was attacked by mortal weakness, and 
neither the skill of the celebrated physicians who attended hsr, nor 
the loving tenderness of those who nursed her, could save her from 
sinking gently into the arms of the angel ofdeath. Sir John was away 
from home, and was telegraphed for at once, but through some mis- 
take in the address the telegram missed him, and before he arrived 
Frank Dugdale had already started to join his regiment. There was 
& report of renewed hostilities in Egypt, and all leave from the corps 
stationed at Valetta was cancelled by order of the commanding 
officer, He might perhaps have pleaded sickness, and got an exten- 
sion for a week or a fortnight, but he was too true a soldier to plead 
anything to keep him from the front when there was a chance of the 
war-trumpet being sounded. Still, it was a terrible wrench—and he 
felt it in every fibre of his being, as for one brief moment, Nest came 
to him, and he held her little hands in his, and looked down into the 
small, white face wet with tears, and could only stammer out some- 
thing about his sorrow and sympathy, because the doctor was stand- 
ing by.. That was their last good-bye—and Nest went back to her 
mother’s room, feeling as if all the joy of her life had vanished at 
once. 

” * * * * * * 

Sir John came home as fast as he could, but only in time to see his 
wife die, Nest, nearly crushed by this great sorrow, struggled to bear 
it as bravely as was possible, and in her utter unselfishness managed 
to find some comfort for her poor stricken father when she had none 
for herself, Sorrow and sadness came down in a dark, mantling cloud 








over the Chase, and Nest’s songs were never heard about the long 
passages, The neighbours were very kind, and Lady Jane Purcell 
was especially attentive. She forced herself into the morning-room 
while the widower was sitting in bis desolation, and cried over him 
pathetically. Sir John was surprised at her depth of feeling as she 
taiked of his dead wife as her dearest friend and vowed that she was 
ready to lay down her life for his child. She rose to go the moment 
Nest came in, with undisguised astonishment in her grave eyes. 

‘* Come to me, my darling, whenever you want a mother,”’ she cried, 
folding the girl in her long, thin arms. 

Nest drew back offended. 

‘‘T shall want a mother all my life, but no one can replace the one 
T have lost.” 

Lady Jane gave her a look which was not half as soft as the one 
she had just bestowed on her father, and euddenly remembered that 
she was in a great hurry. 

Far away in Valetta Frank Dugdale was thinking of the girl he 
had left behind, and taking his courage in both hands, as the French 
say, he wrote a manly letter to Sir John, asking him for his daughter, 
but telling him frankly that he had little to offer in return except the 
devotion of his whole life. 

Whilst he was wearing his heart out in the agony of suspense, Sir 
a was utterly unaware that the young Hussar had ever written to 

im. 

The letter had been entrusted to Dugdale’s soldier servant. For the 
first time in his life, the man got drunk, and lighted his pipe with 
the letter in his pocket. When sobbred, by being put under arrest, he 
forgot that he had been on his way to the post-office when he turned 
in at the restaurant, so that the fault was never confessed. 


CHAPTER III. 
“(17's LIFE OR DEATH TO ME! ”’ 


Wuusr Captain Dugdale was fretting and fuming at Vuletia, not 
ordered to Egypt, and yet not allowed a month’s leave, longing foran 
answer to a letter which was never sent, madly in love with an heiress, 
and yet desperately afraid of being looked upon as a fortune-hunter. 

Nest de Havrington was trying to make the best of life under 
somewhat untoward circumstances. Very often her beautiful 
thoroughbred carried her to the doors of Hillside, for she had struck 
up a warm friendship with the Verners, and they were both her 
devoted allies. 

To Wilmot she was especially gracious, for he hated Lady Jane, 
and, with boyish enthusiasm, adored Frank Dugdale. They had a 
passage-at-arms whenever they met. 

One day Lady Jane was discussing the legend connected with the 
Chase, that whenever an accident was about to happen to the de 
Havrington family a chandelier always fell down. 

‘“* Very pushing of that young Dugdale,” she said, spitefully, “ seiz- 
ing hold of Nest de Havrington as if he were the only man in the 

lace.” 
Pe Heroes generally push to the front, that is how Dugdale won his 
V.C., and saved Miss de Havrington’s life,” Wilmot remarked, 
sturdily, looking her ladyship fullin the face. 

Lady Jane hated him on the epot, but the boy did not care a bit, 
forgetting that anyone who has to make his way in the world cannot 
afford to make enemies, 

Lord Warner was away for many months on a diplomatic mission 
to the United States, and Nest was thankfal for his absence. She 
thooght of Frank constantly, and wondered why he did not write, 
knowing nothing of the letter which had {been lort, whilst he took 
it for granted that the Baronet meant his silence to stand for a 
refusal, ond did not dare to write to Nest in defiance of her father’s 
wishes. 

When he got leave he would make it straight with her, and he 
thought he could trust her to be true to him. If she loved him, ashe 
felt sure she did when she let him kiss her sweet lips, and hold her to 
his heart, Sir John was the last man in the world to make her break 
her poor little heart because her lover had not quite enough of this 
world’s goods. 

Two years had passed and gone, Captain Dugdale had been to 
Egypt and fonght gallantly, as others did, against thirst, disease and 
innumerable foes. In spite of all, he was thinner, perhaps, and more 
bronzed in the face, but otherwise sound in body and mind, when he 
was free to start at last for England with a letter from Will Verner 
in his pocket. The news it contained was startling. 

*‘ Lady Jane thoroughly humbugged Sir John. Telling him that 
Nest de Havrington couldn’é get on without a mother, till the old cat 
had induced him to marry her. She is now established in full glory 
at the Chase, and the poor little thing, who has behaved like a brick, 
goes about looking like a ghost. Warner is always up there, and you 
don’t know what a good sort of fellow heis. We went tothe Warwick 
races together, and had an awful lark, etc.” 

Warner always there! Frank's blood boiled as he thought of it. 
This fast, reckless gambler always hovering near the purest girl in 
the world, Supposing her father took his side, he would have her 
step-mother as an ally always on the spot. How could one little girl 
manage to struggle against them all? 

What a fool he bad been to go away without exacting a pledge or 
& promise, something to which she might haye held—something 
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which might have given her courage to fight on during those long 
years of absence. 

Train and bost to bis fiery impatience seemed to crawl, but at last 
he was in Warwickshire, and looking upat Wyvern Towers imagining 
Nestide Havrington as its future mistress. 

He shook hands cordially with the old butler and housekeeper, 
cheering them with his bright smile, and simple, hearty manner, and, 
when he laid his head on his pillow, fell asleep to dream ot a sweet 
girl.face, with tears in the deep blueeyes. Had she forgotten that 
one stolen kiss? 

The next'day he rode off to the Chase, his heart as light as the 
butterflies which were hovering over the roses and honeysuckles in 
the hedge, his eyes resting gladly on the stretches of grass so refresh- 
ing in their fresh greenness after the hot, sandy wastes to which he 
had grown accustomed in Egypt. 

‘S80 you are back again, Captain Dagdale!’’ said Lady Jane de 
Havrington, her presence casting a chill over his eagerness, as she 
gave him a limp hand to shake. ‘It seemsonly the other day you 
went away.” 

“Does it? I reached Malta the very day N—Miss de Havrington 
lost her mother,” he said, quietly. 

Lady Jane flushed scarlet. 

‘* You soldiers have such a brutal way of saying things,” with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ My nerves won't stand an allusion to 
those days.” 

“I beg your pardon. I forgot," and the blood mounted to his own 
forehead. 

«Yes, you forget whilst I remember,” with a profound sigh. “ Sir 
John is out, Iam sorry to say,” looking as if she meant him to go off 
at once. 

** And Miss de Havrington? Don’t say she’s out too!” 

‘*I really can’t answer for her movements. She is much engaged 
with her parochial duties.” 

“That she always was, but she always had time for her friends,” 
in a tone of eager remonstrance. 

“So she has now,” with a gracious smile. ‘‘She is often with 
those people at Hillside. Miss Verner is a good-looking girl.” 

‘‘She’s splendid—but I’m awfully glad Miss de Havrington has 
been good to them. They haven’t too many friends. You will tell 
Sir John that I’m coming again—and Miss de Havrington ?” 

** I will tell my husband,” icily. 

“‘ And—and you don’t know where she’s gone to?” his eyes 
roaming to the bit of beautiful "garden he could see through the 
window. 

‘I do not, and if I did, she would not like to be pursued by all the 
male visitors that come to the house.” 

‘* Miss de Havrington must be very much changed if she does not 
care to welcome an old friend.” 

‘‘ She is changed, like everything else —but Hillside, There you are 
sure ofa welcome, Captain Dugdale,”’ with a significant glance. 

“Yes, I know I am,” with a short laugh; “ but Hillside is not the 
Chase.” 

‘No, but everybody admires Miss Verner.” 

‘* What on earth possesses the old cat to thrust poor Nell down my 
throat! She would be the first to laugh at it,” he said to himself as 
he rode ruefally down the avenue, all his glad content gone from him, 
all the radiant hopes with which he had been overflowing dashed to 
the ground. He had made so sure that he would see her. He had 
taken it as much for granted as that he would find the grand old 
Chase standing where he had left it. His eyes wandered over the 
widejlawns, the wealth of roses. How lovely it all looked after the sun- 
dried lands in which he had passed the last two years of his life— 
fit — for the purest glen, but what was the setting without the 
jewe 

** As a ring without a stone, 
Or a court without a throne.” 


She might be at Hillside! As the thought flashed across his mind 
he turned his horse’s head in that direstion with renewed hope. The 
cottage was looking its very best ; the verandah covered with trails of 
white roses; Rupert, the King Charles, basking in the sun on the 
small gravel path. The dog recognized a friend, and jumped into 
sudden activity, with loud, joyous barks of welcome. Frank got off 
his horse, tied it to 4 stump where it had often stood before, and 
stooped down to pat the frisky little spaniel. Eleanor Verner in a 
blue print, came ranning out of the house, before he could ring the 
bell, with hands outstretched in cordial greeting. 

‘ “Oh, Captain Dugdale, so you've come back? ” she cried joyously. 
‘ How delightful to see you again |” 

Was it a wonder that he held her eager little hands rather longer 
than was necessary, as he looked down into her glorious eyes and 
asked after Wilmot, and all the pet animals, as if it had been his own 
home? Was it a wonder either that Nest de Havrington, seeing it 
all and misjudging it, as was natural, should feel the icy chill of 
despair creep over her first gush of delight. She had looked forward 
to his coming as the crowning point of her life, and his first visit was 
to someone else—his first greeting was given to Eleanor Verner ! 

Presently the two came into the drawing-room together, Eleanor 
talking cheerfully, but as soon as Frank caught sight of that slight 
figure in pure white standing by the window, he was across the room 
in an instant, bis heart bounding nearly out of his breast, his eyes 
kindling with the fire of his love. 








“ At last !"’ was all he said, as he drew a deep breath, and held out 
two eager hands. 

But was this the girl whom he had dreamt of night and day—thig 
the meeting the mere thought of which had gladdened his heart when 
weary and half-starved by the camp fire in the desert ? 

Nest drew herself up till she looked as proud as a swan—she gave 
a cold little laugh, and only one hand, withdrawn as soon as given, 

** So you've come back after all, Captain Dagdale,” in a tone of tha 
calmest indifference. ‘If you haven’s quite forgotten us, perhaps 
some day you will call at the Chase.” 

And then before he could recover himeelf she ran out of the room, 
forgetting in her haste to say good-bye to Eleanor, and jumped into 
the pony-phewton which had just criven up to the door. He rushed 
out half wild with disappointment, and she, without turning her 
head, lest he should see the tears in her eyes, gave him a distant bow, 
A bow! Good heavens, when he had madly hoped to clasp her in his 
arms! 

He went home—at war with himself and all the world, cursing a 
girl's inconstancy, and his own tongue-tied idiotcy. Why had he stood 
there like a stuck pig? Why hadn’t he had her for one moment to 
himself that he migkt tell that her she was all the world to him, and 
ask her if he were nothing, absolutely nothing to her? 

Every one was against him. Lady Jane wanted the heiress for her 
nephew. Sir John meant his daughter to marry a title. Nest— 
inconstant, provoking, lovely, little Neat !—had only lent him her 
heart for a week or so, when he thought it was given for ever ! 

Nest had gone home miserable because she thought he was in love 
with Eleanor Vernor; Frank becanse be imagined that Nest had 
forgotten him; and Eleanor was standing at the gate as the summer 
evening closed in, looking up and down the lane with a glad smile on 
her lips for somebody who was sure to come—not Will, who was 
dining out that night—not Captain Dagdale, who was a kind old 
friend, and nothing more; but somebody who with his passionate 
adoration gave her a touch of poetry to her quiet life, and made that 
ordinary little garden seem like a bit of Eden. 


” + © * * * 


A few days later Captain Dugdale was gladdened by a note from 
Sir John de Havrington, asking him in the heartiest manner to come 
and spend a few days, if he bad no other engagement, with his old 
friends at “* The Chase,”’ 

‘“‘No other engagement!” he broke out with a cherry laugh, 
although he was by himself. “If the Queen herseif sent me an 
invite to Balmoral, it should be declined with thanks. Nothing on 
earth should keep me from my Nest !”’ 

The dog-cart took him over, and he received the kindest welcome 
from his host, who only remembered that the soldier was a favourite 
of his first wife's, and knew nothing of his devotion to his daughter. 

Lady Jane was wonderfully gracious. Nest was uncertain, and 
quite unlike her former self. She gave him her hand, iooking straight 
over hia shoulder; and yet, when smarting under her neglect, he would 
find her large eyes fixed upon him, with the tenderest regret in their 
purple depths. 

She watched him covertly from under her long lashes, listening to 
catch any words that fell from hls lips, starting nervously if he ad- 
dreesed a remark to her. 

She was never at ease in his presence; and, before the evening was 
over, chilled, perplexed, and disappointed, he imagined that he bored 
her. 

‘*‘ You remember Lady Jane’s nephew?” said Sir John, as Lord 
Warner came into the room. 

Remember? Could he ever forget him? The old aversion came 
over him as they shook hands—an aversion which seemed like an in- 
stinct. 

The Viscount had kept them all waiting for dinner, but he only 
made the paltriest apology, and did not answer when his aunt asked 
him what had detained him so long. 

Lady Jane seemed as if she had taken an unaccountable fancy to 
Captain Dugdale all of a sudden. She engaged him in a conversation 
on Egyptian affairs, whilst Nest slipped away to the piano, and sang 
song after song to the Viscount, who leant over her in « lover-like 
attitude, Sir John sleeping quietly in his arm-chair, and no good at 
all as a chaporon. 

It was the same day after day, and the opportunity that Frank was 
thirsting after always eluded him. Lady Jane was always claiming 
his services to drive her into Oldminster, or to read her the articles 
in the Times about the London riots, whilst she finished a sock for her 
dear husband—one excuse after another—whilst Lord Warner took his 
place for ever at Nest’s side, and seemed to be worming himself into 
her confidence, and Frank was ready to curse the day that he was 
born. 

When he had reached a state of the gloomiest despondency his 
opportunity came. The Viscount had been obliged to disappear on 
some important business, and Nest started alone for a walk in the 
woode. 

He saw her go, then followed her like a detective, resolved to 
know the best or the worst, and waste no more time in sickening sus- 

nse. 

He found her leaning over a gate, looking with wistful eyes over 
the sloping fields of corn to the grey towers of The Chase, rising 
proudly from among its giant beeches, 

Rover and Dash were running wildly about the wood, barking at 
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forentten by their young mistress, 

He came up to her, and the dead leaves rustled under his feet, and 
the blood rushed wildly to Nest’s troubled heart. All her powers of 
speech seemed to have forsaken her as he stood close by her side, 
under the shade ofthe beechwood, with the massive trunks all round 
them, and the shimmering green canopy overbead: all the cares and 
troubles of the world, all the business of life, seemed faraway from 
them in this quiet moment of utter silence. 

“ Nest, have you forgotten ?” he asked, in a low voice, stooping his 
head to see the expression of her face under the brim of her hat. 

She clutched the top rail of the gate convulsively. It seemed so 
oruel to ask her. She leant her soft, white forehead against the hard 
wood, and wondered dally if the time would ever come when she 
could forget; but how could she say soto him? She would rather die 


first ! 

He saw that she was shaking from head to foot, but why did she 
hide her face from him? Why couldn’t she give him a straight 
answer, and bid him go, or stay? 

“Nest, answer me! As there is a Heaven above us, tell me if you 
love me?” and he caught hold of her hands, and compelled her to 
look at him. 

‘What is the good of asking me?” she almost wailed. 

“It’s life or death to me! Don't you understand?” his breath 
coming in short gasps. 

“ Bat you cannot care!” balf carried away by his earnestness. 

“Not care! Oh! my darling! how little you know!” and he 
caught her in his arms in « rapture of joy, and pressed his eager lips 
to hers. 

She drew herself away from him, and leant against the gate-poat, 
her face white as ber dress, her lips quivering. 

“ Oh, Frank! what have I done!” in a tone of acutest remorse. 

“Done?” he cried, joyously. ‘You've made me the happiest of 
men !” 

Before another word could be said Lord Warner came hurrying up. 

‘*T’ve found you at last!” he said, triamphantly. 

“ Where on earth have you sprang from?” asked Frank, wrath- 
fully. 

iiveni, then Rugby !”’ he said, with a slight stammer, carried off 
by alaugh. ‘I shall forges my own name next!” 


’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FUGITIVE! 


Frank Dvuapate had gone too far te draw back; and it was a fact 
of which he was pleasantly conscious. 

That very evening he would speak to Sir John, and ask him for his 
consent, as if he had never done it before. 

Nest loved him—6f that be was sure; but he was almost equally 
certain that some terrible obstacle lay in hia way. 

Of course, as ill-lack would have it, Sir John was taken with a fit 
of the gout, and retired in haste to bed, so that Dugdale could not 
speak to him, 

Lord Warner was gloomy, and fell into fits of abstraction; whilst 
Nest was utterly unlike herself, so shy and tremulous, as if she 
scarcely had the courage to lift her eyes. 

Every now and then she tried to bs cold and distant, but Frank 
was not to be rebnffed, and more than once he forced her to meet his 
eyes, and poured the whole flood of bis love into her quivering heart 
by one elcquent glance when no one else was looking that way. 

The next day there was a party at General Ingilby’s, to which the 
whole party meant to go. 

In spite of her tumultuous doubts and fears, Nest was looking for- 
ward to it with eager auticipation. 

She told herself thas Captain Dugdale was a true and honourable 
geutleman—the last person in the world to make love to one girl 
whilst he was engaged to another. 

Sometime during the afternoon she would slip away with him to a 
quiet corner, and ask him point-blank if it were trae, a3 Lord Warner 
said, that he was-engaged to Eleanor Verner. Oh! if it were false, 
what a weight of sorrow and regret would be lifted from her heart! 

She came downstairs just as it was time to start, with the roses he 
had given her that morning in her breast, and the sweetest blush rose 
tints in her cheeks, looking like the queen of summer flowers in her 
dainty, pale pink gown. os SE 

He was standing by the hall-table with an envelope crashed in hia 
hand ; and as she saw the sudden sadness of bis fave, w pang of fear 
ehot through her heart. 

“I must be off at once!” he said, gravely. ‘*MayI order my 
horse?” 

‘You are going!”’ catching hold of the banister to steady her- 
self. ‘ You are not going with us, after all?” 

‘Some friends of mine are in awful trouble! Heaven knows if I 
can help them!” 

“Ts is sickness, or what?" looking up into his troubled fuce. 

“ Worse ! a thousand times! Even death would be better! You 
will know soon enough |” 

* But can't I help you?” with a great longing to share any trouble 


every frightened squirrel, and rousing the echoes on every side, quite | 





With bim, whatever it m'ght be. 
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‘‘No, Heaven bless you for the thought!" and with} one loving 
glance, one hasty kiss imprinted on her hand, he was goxe! 
* * * * * * 7. . 

The party at the Grove was a very pleasant one, for the General 
had omitted nothing that could give pleasure to his guests; but every- 
one agreed that the lovely Miss de Havrington was better to look at 
than to talk to. And yet the men followed her about almost against 
their will, for she looked like a walking poem, with dark, wistful 
eyes, and gleaming, golden hair, and the smile that seemed borrowed 
from an angel. 

‘* These men are boring you horribly,’ Lord Warner said, sympa- 
thetically. ‘*Come for a stroll, and I’ll show you an interesting 
sight.” 

He led her through a small gate in a fence, then across a broad 
yrassy meadow, which sloped upwards, and was crowned with a pic- 
turesque hedge at the top. 

Nest was too preoccupied to feel the smallest curiosity, and followed, 
not knowing in the least that this portion of the General's grounds 
abatted on Hillside. There were large gaps in the hedge, filled up 
by gracefal wreaths of briony, as an empty life is cheered by the 
charms of a child’s play. 

Lord Warner climbed up the bank, and held out his hand to assist 
her. She would not take it, but mechanically followed his example. 

He put his forefinger to his lips, and palled aside a tangled garland 
that intercepted the view. 

There was no need to say anything. Nest saw, straight before ber, 
but on a lower level, Eieanor Verner, standing under an arch of roses, 
her proud head bent in an agony of woe, and Frank Dugdale looking 
down at her with the tenderest of glances, as he held both her hunds 
olasped tightly in his. 

Was it only yesterday that he held another girl in his arms, and even 
pressed his fervent kisses on ber lipa? Oh! the intolerable agony of 
the moment, when faith, and hope, and love are killed by one fatal 
blow! They died out therein the sunshine, and the glory of the day 
seemed to have gone as Nest walked back over the soft green turf 
—calm and cold, and stunned, as if some roffian had given her a blow 
on her golden head. 

‘These parties are a great mistake,’’ she said, a little hoarsely, 
when they reached the crowded lawn. ‘I shan’t goto any more. I 
think it is the men that spoil them.” 

‘Then Dugdale was wise in his generation when he kept away,” 
remarked the Viscount, with an evil look in his eyes. 

It had angered him intensely to see Frank with Eleanor Verner, 
though he knew that it was friendship, and nothing else, which had 
drawn him to her side. Still, he had contrived to make capital out 
of his rival's kindness of heart, and he felt that he had gained a step 
towards the accomplishment of his own aims, when he looked at 
the small white face in front of him, with the lovable lips so sternly 
compressed, and knew that Nest’s hero had at last been dethroned. 
It only remained for him to go in and win. 

Something must be done to stop the jaws of the sharks, as he called 
his creditors, for his position was growing desperate, and marriage 
with an heiress was the bess sop in the pan that he could think of. 

If Nell had the money he wouldn’t hesitate a moment, for she was 
the sort of woman to suit him for a wife, and her splendid beauty 
would repay him for any of the inconveniences of matrimony, whilst 
this little innocent girl would bore him horribly. 

Whilst Nest was waiting. hoping against hope, only a hurried 
scrawl came from Captain Dagdale to say he was detained on im- 
portent business, but would return in a few days to thank Sir John 
for bis hospitality. 

‘Very important busines!” she said, to herself, with a bitter smile. 
‘‘ Making love to Eleanor Verner! ” 


‘* For to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


“ A pretty thing I've heard of these Verners,’’ Lady Jane exclaimed 
at dessert the next day, as scon as the servants bad left the room. 
‘‘ Lalways said they were below par, and regretted your partiality 
for them.” 

‘* Miss Verner is as mach a lady as I am!” said Nest, resenifully, 
as ready to defend her rival as if’ she had been her best friend, 
“ And you couldn’t find a more gentlemanly boy than Wilmot.” 

“Very gentlemanly, to present a forged cheque andrun away |” with 
a glance of malicious triumph. ’ 

** Tf he did, somebody mast have taken him in!’ ntterly aghast at 
the trouble which had overtaken a neighbour. Could it be pity, and 
not love, which had taken Frank to Hillside? 

“ Just what I said,’’ remarked the Viscount, his ey e3 fixed on the 
glowing froit in front of him. ‘Your father and [| are perfeotly 
agreed as to the reul culprit.” 

“T don’t go so far xs that,” hastily, from Sir John. 

*“ The real culprit!” cried Lady Jane, scornfally. ‘As if there 
could be the smallest doubt. No innocent man absconds.” 

‘* Who has absconded ?”” And Nest looked from one to the other 
with a sudden tightening of the heari. They couldn't moan Frank 
Dagéale! 

“* Young Verner !’’ said the Baronet, shortly. 

‘‘ The police went after him yesterday,” added Lady Jane, who 
was theonly one of the party whose tongue sesmed as glib as ever. 
‘* T balieve he ran out out at the back-door whilst his sister stood at 
the front. Poor girl, I daresay sho was fond of him !" 
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“« She idolised him !’ said Nest, in a low voice. 

“Verner was all very well!" said Lord Warner, patronisingly. 
“ But he took to betting, and a poverty-stricken wretch might jast 
as well have puta pistol to his head.,’ 

“ Pity you don’t practice what you preach!” remarked his Aunt, 
sharply, for he had annoyed her very much only the week before by 
asking for a loan, givingas a reason forthe request that Aecot had 
gone against him. ‘I wonder how much money you squander at 
these horrible race-meetings youreelf?’’ 

‘* That is my affair—not yours!" fiercely, Then modifying his 
tone, as he caught Nest's look of surprise, he added, ‘' These family 
discussions can’t be amusing to Miss de Havriogton.” 

“ Nonsenge. You are one of the same family now! " 

** Not quite !” said Nest, quietly. 

“‘ Not yet,” murmured the Viscount, with a glance that sent a thrill 
of disgust through the girl's troubled heart. 

+ * 8 - - 

Will Verner a fugitive, accused of forgery! Will, a simple, trae- 
hearted boy—no more capable of such a crime than of taking his 
sister by her white throat and throttling her with his girlish fingers ! 

Frank Dugdale indignant, and utterly incredulous, reached Hill 
sideas soon as his horse could take him there. He fonnd Eleanor 
Verner ina state of utter despair, from which he did his best to rouse 
her. He insisted upon hearing the whole truth, and she told it to 
him, as far as she knew it, in a low voice, which faltered every now 
and then. 

Will had seemed uneasy in his mind the evening before, and when 
she questioned him, owned that he was uncomfortable about a cheque 
which he had cashed for a fellow. The cashier of the bank had bothered 
him about it, and he was afraid there was something wrong. 

** You don’t know who it was?” eagerly. 

“No; I only wish I did. The man said he wanted to keep it 
dark, because his people were always grumbling at his spending so 
much money.” 

“The scoundrel ! His people shall have something else to gramble 
et I catch hold of him ; but what on earth induced the boy to 

ie 

“ Oh, can’t you understand?” her beautifnl mouth quivering. 
“ He never was strong, like other men, and the blow was so sudden. 
There we were sitting at breakfast so comfortably. I know I was 
laughing at something—but I forges what—when he looked up and 
caught sight of the policemen at the gate. I saw his face turn as 
white as a ghost’s; and then, before I could stop him, he was out of 
the door. You can fancy howI had toseem as if nothing had hap- 
pened,” her poor fingers clutching nervously at the fringe of a little 
table. ‘I went through the house with them, expecting to come upon 
him every moment.” 

“ Poor girl! you had a task!” in sincerest compassion. 

**Come outside. I feelas if I should choke here.” Starting up 
from her seat she led the way into the garden, where they paced up 
and down amongst the roses. 

They could not find anything in his room to criminate him, 
although they broke open his desk, and ransacked every corner. But 
oh ! the shame and the horror of it ! 

It was then that the poor girl utterly broke down, and Frank bent 
over her and took her hands, his whole heart going out to her 
own ona wave of pity, as he begged her to cheer up, and promised, 
on his word of honour, never to rest till Wilmot’s name was cleared, 

It was a rash vow, but he did his best to keep it in spite of over- 
whelming temptation to break it ; and when he was acting out of the 
purest kindness, the girl he loved best in the world was looking over 
the hedge, and breaking her heart because of his treachery! 

‘* Now to business,” said Frank, more cheerily, ‘‘ Take me to Will's 
room, and let me see if I can’t find anything to criminate some- 
body else.” 

‘*Oh, if you only could!” sighed Eleanor, as she led him back 
into the house, and up the natrow staircase into the small bedroom. 
Nothing in the desk, except a few trifles of no value, such as a girl’s 
glove—probably Nest de Havrington’s—and a few dancing-cards, 
memorials of innocent firtations, a box of cigarettes, &c. Frank's 
keen glance went round the room. A crumpled note was lying just 
inside the fender. He picked it up and readit, Eleanor looking over 
his shoulder. 

“‘That’s nothing!” she said, hastily, as a blush stole over her 
cheeks, ‘‘ Only a note from Lord Warner to ask Will to meet him 
last Tuesday in Oldminster.”’ 

Tuesday was the day that the cheque was presented. Frank 
looked thoughtfal, as he slipped it into his pocket. Soon afterwards 
he took his leave, and rode off to Oldminster, to interview Mr. Hill, 
one of the directors of ‘* Hill, Carter and Sons,” the principal bank. 
The bank was closed, so he had to pursue him to his private 
house. 

Mr. Hill, a tall man with neat tawny whiskers, was delighted to 
see Captain Dugdale, the distinguished young officer; but his face 
became stern, his manner stiff as buckram, when the name of 
Wilmot Verner was mentioned, and Frank began to plead for him, 
stating his firm belief in his innocence. 

“An innocent man is not scared at the sight of a policeman,” 
drily, with his hands in his pockets, 

“Bat Verner had no backbone. Besides, it was only a sudden 
funk; he had no time to think, and you can’t judge him by other 
men !” 





“I won't judge him, but I confess that I shall do my best to 
catch him.” 

“Then I hope to Heaven you'll fail,” rising from his seat. ‘The 
boy didn’t have one single farthing of the money!” 

‘** I don’t see how you can prove that till we’ve found him. If he 
has nothing absolutely in his pocket he can’t go far. If he changes 
one of the notes which he got in exchange for the cheque, we shall 
lay hands on him at once.” 

Frank shuddered as he thought of Eleanor Verner.” What would 
become of her if Wilmot were ever arrested? 

“It would kill his sister.” 

“We cannot trouble ourselves about that,” with a wave of his 
hand. ‘ Her brother onght to have thought of her, and kept him- 
self from mixing with the fast set of men in the neighbourhood.” 

“* This is the first I’ve heard of it !’’ with a look of surprise. 

“Indeed !"’ with raised eyebrows. ‘‘ Lord Warner took him up 
greatly; some said for the sake of a good-looking sister!” 

*‘An infamous scandal!” with an angry flush. ‘Miss Verner 
san her head high, and would have nothing to do with a man like 

arner.” 

“A coronet covers a multitude of sins. Must you go? Good- 
evening. Forgive me for being just rather than generous. I haye 
my partners to consider.” 4 


CHAPTER V. 
“‘NELL, WHERE ARE you?” 


Ir was night. The long dreadful day was nearly over; the untasted 
dinner had been cleared away some hours before ; and Mary, the one 
servant of the establishment, had gone to bed, tired out by her efforts 
to comfort a mistress who refused all forms of consolation. The 
cottage seemed so desolate without its young master. 

Wilmot had often abused his daily work at the bank, but he was 
always cheerful at home, singing snatches of popular songs over any 
small occupation he found for himself in house or garden; and now 
such a dread silence seemed to have spread over the place, 

In order to break it Eleanor sat down to the piano, feeljng as if she 
could bear it do longer; but as soon as she had struck a few chords a 
low whistle came from the garden, 

With a cry of joy she rushed to the open window, and the next 
moment she was clasped in Lord Warner’s arms. 

‘‘My poor darling!’ he whispered, kissing her white cheeks pas- 
sionately. ‘I’ve been on thorns ever since I heard of it, but I 
couldn't get to you before. You look like a ghost! ’’ studying her 
beautiful face with eager eyes. ‘ You will kill yourself if you go on 
like this.” 

“TI wish I were dead,” with quivering lips. 

“ Polite to me!” with a short laugh, as he made her sit down ona 
sofa, and drew her close to his side. ‘ Now tell me exactly what has 
happened?” : 

The pitiful story was told, and he listened intently, drawing a deep 
breath when she stopped. 

‘‘You haven't the slightest idea who gave him the cheque ?” 

‘‘ Not the slightest!” shaking her head sadly. ‘Oh! if I had only 
known I would have forced Will to tell me.” 

“He wouldn’t have been fool enough for that! Well, my poor 
girl, can’t you see the truth for yourself?’’ with a smile of seeming 
compassion. ‘ The poor fellow was in some terrible hole, and this 
was the only thing he could think of to help him out.” 

“You don’t know, Will, if you could think such a thing of him!” 
her eyes flashing as she drew_herself away from him. 

‘* Your brother ien’t half such a man as you are.” 

‘* My brother is a gentleman !’’ throwing back her head, and look- 
ing splendidly handsome. ‘‘ A poor. simple, innocent boy, incapable 
of a crime; but too ready to trust every man he came across.” 

“‘ But what were you doing with Dugdale this afternoon ?” hastily 
changing the subject. “‘I won't have any poaching on my preserves!” 

“Oh! he has been sofearfully kind!" her eyes kindling. ‘ I know 
he must have been so happy at The Chase ; but he has gone up to Lon- 
don to-night, determined to find Will, and to bring him back.” 

Lord Warner started. 

“Ts the fellow mad?” 

‘* He says it is his only chance.” 

He muttered an angry oath. 
rt here, Nell, Do you want him to have penal servitude for 
ife ” 

Her lips grew white; her voice failed her. 

“Keep him away—at any price. He will want some tin, and, like 
an idiot, I’ve come without a penny. But I'll bring you some to- 
morrow. If he can slip abroad I’m sure to be able to manage some- 
thing for him. I've friends all over the place.” 

“‘ Bat how could he be cleared?” looking puzzled. 

‘He couldn’t be if he once got into prison, Whilst he keeps out 
of zone we can be working for him—and that I will with heart and 
soul!’ ; 


‘* How good you are to me!” looking up into his face with shining 
eyee. ‘‘ Bat there’s something I want to say to you,” as a lovely 
pink stole into her cheeks, 

“ Now this disgrace has fallen upon us I can never marry you?” 

He smiled, then caught her to his breast with a passionate gesture, 
and kissed her quivering lips with feverish eagerness. 
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~« Itshan’t make the slightest difference. Good heavens, how I love 


oul” 
— It can’t be, really, and you must not come again so late as this,” 


blushing painfally. 

“What does it matter, so long as no one knows? You and I 
together! Could anything be more delightful? . You are too proud, 
Nell; I go through all sorts of difficulties. I keep a nag at the ‘ Rose 
and Crown, on purpose to get over here, when I am supposed to be 
a @ cigar in the grounds—and then you put on the airs of a 

rude!’ 
’ “No, no, not that. Only living alone, asIdo, Ican’t be too care- 
ful,” her long lashes drocping on crimson cheeks. 

‘*Youcan, And, by Jove! if you don't want me——” 

“Bat I do—I do,” interrupting him, eagerly. ‘‘Oh! Warner, 
when you know a sight of you is the only joy left me.”’ 

He looked down at her beauty with admiring eyes, but all the while 
his busy brain was planning her brother's destruction. The evidence 
should be so piled up against him that the poor, weak fool should 
never dare to show his face in England. He should be sent toa 
chateau in France, which belonged to the Warner family ; but where 
they could never live because of the swamp close by, and the miasma 
that haunted its edges. 

Wilmot Verner would never have made any mark in the world, and 
now that he had played the part that he was destined to play the 
sconer he was out of it the better. He had often been desperately in 
the way, for is was impossible to make love to his sister under his 
nose. Now that the boy was gone, she would turn to him naturally 
as her only friend—the only resource left her in her loneliness. 

The poor girl, utterly deluded by the Viscount, listened with over- 
flowing gratitade, as he cautiously unfolded his plan. 

‘**T could join him in France,” she said, eagerly, “ whilst you and 
Captain Dugdale try to discover the wretuh who gave him the 
cheque.” 

“Nothing of the sort. You'll stay here,’ peremptorily; “and I'll 
have nothing to do with Dugdale.” 

‘But I should be of no use.” 

“I won’t work without pay, neither will I work with that oad,” 
frowning. ‘ Look here, Nell, let us understand each other, Tell me 
that I shall be welcome whenever I choose to come,” fixing his eyes 
on her sensitive face, as he saw the rich blood rise to her forehead ; 
‘or I wash my hands of your brother.” 

What were mere conventional scruples and vague traditions about 
the necessity of a chaperon compared with the chance of clearing her 
brother’s name? Of course she told him, with tears, in her eyes that 
he could never conie too often, and never without the warmest 
welcome; At last he seemed satisfied, and got up slowly from his 
seat by her side. 

“ And now you are going back to the Chase?” she said, regret- 
fully, and with a small pang of jealousy. 

“Yes, back to my ancient relative, who never seems happy unless 
I'm close by. It bores me horribly, for I don’t get on with Nest de 
Havrington,” throwing his arms round Eleanor’s neck asjthey walked 
together to the gate. 

By a fraudulent offer of marriage he had broken down the barriers 
of maidenly reserve, and, in her misery, she had forgotten that it 
would be better to keep her lover at a certain distance till there 
seemed to be a tangible hope of their standing side by side before 
God's altar, 

“*To.morrow I shall come again, with some fands in my pocket. 
Don’t make a fuss, darling!" a3 she tried to protest, “I’m fond of 
the boy, and isn’t he your brother?” 

They parted under the rose-tree by the gate, and Eleanor|went back 
into the cottage through the soft stillness of the night, no longer 
feeling that she was alone in the world. Love had laid his hand upon 
her, and in her night of sorrow there rose one star of hope. ay 

+ * 


Nest was not the sort of girl to stop quietly at the Chase, and con- 
tent herself with saying how sorry she was for the Verners; neither 
was she disposed to think that because Eleanor had attracted Frank 
Dugdale by her beauty, she was, therefore, to be scouted in her hour 
of sorrow. 

Without saying a word to anyone, she ordered her horse the next 
morning, and told the groom to come with her. As she rode through 
the leafy lanes, she told herself that if Frank had grown to love 
Eleanor unawares, touched by her grief and despair, she must try to 
make matters smooth for him. Atleast, she must cherish no anger 
against the girl, who could not know that Frank's love had once been 
given to another. 

“Oh, I’m go sorry for you! ” cried; Nest,jas she threw herself upon 
Miss Verner’s neck, and kissed her tenderly. 

The kind greeting was too much for Eleanor’s composure, and, 
choking down her sobs, she led her visitor in silence to the drawing- 
room. It cheered her desolate heart to hear her asserting her firm 
belief in Wilmot's innocence. 

‘‘Oh! it made me mad to hear him condemned, just because he 
lost his head, and used his legs too fast. I’m sure, if a policeman 
came after Lady Jane, she wouldn’t be particular as to whether it 
were the door or the window she went out of!” 

“If he had had time to think, of course he wouldn't have done i t. 
fas now they say it's too late, and he mustn’t come back,” wiping 


eyes, 
“ But if he doesn’t come back, how is he to be cleared?” looking 





aghast. ‘Oh, do let him come! I’d give myself up, and stand in the 
— =r face it out. Anything ;rather than seem as if I were 
gu y ” 

Eleanor sighed. 

‘And so would I. But Will's different; he can’t stand things as 
well as I can.” 

** No, of course not,” with intuitive sympathy for the sister, who 
did not like to confess even to herself that her brother was wanting 
in courage. ‘He would think of the shame for you. I always liked 
him so much. We got on s0 well together.” 

“He thought there was no one like you. He would always keep 
the programme at a dance if it had your name on it. Poor Will!” 
she brushed away a tear, and began to speak of Captain Dugdale’s 
kindness, sending a stab through Nest’s poor little heart. 

And yet, as she watched Eleanor's pale face, she could not help 
seeing that she did not lookas if she were talking of her lover. There 
were no blushes, no signs of coufusion. She : spoke of him as an old 
friend, who had been like a brother to her. 

— leant forward suddenly, with flushed cheeks, and said, hur- 
riedly,— 

* Somebody told me that you were engaged to him.” 

Eleanor started, but looked up with eyes full of the frankest 
surprise, 

‘“*How absurd! But you didn’t believe it?” 

“I didn’t know what to think,” in a low voice. 

“T think you knew that his whole heart was at the Chase?” 

‘*Men change so,” looking away out of the window. i 

‘*Not men like Captain Dugdale;” then, afraid to ay more, she 
changed the subject, and led the conversation back to her brother. 

Both girls were so much interested that neither noticed the sound 
of horses’ hoofs outside, or perhaps Nest thought it was her own 
groom returned from the message to a neighbouring house on 
which she had just sent him; and Eleanor thought it was the horses 
from the Chase, not knowing that they had been sent off. But the 
next moment she started from her seat with crimson cheeks, as a 
quick step came through the small hall. A hand was laid on the 
handle of the door. 

A voice that Nest could not fail to recognise called out ‘ Nell! 
Nell! where are you?”’ and Lord Warner walked into the room as 
if it weren’t at all the first time he had done it. 

He was so utterly taken aback at finding himself face to face with 
Mies de Havrington that he could scarcely recover himself. 

She gave one swift glance from his embarrassed face to Eleanor’s, 
and took in the situation at once, feeling her breath taken away by 
her astonishment. 

“T—I—did not expect to find you here!” he stammered. ‘I was 
just bringing a parcel for Miss Verner’s brother. May I trouble you 
to forward it to him when you know hie address?” he said, for- 
mally to Eleanor, without daring to look at her. 

Eleanor bent her head, her heart swelling with anger and 
mortification. Why did he try to impose on Nest when he had 
betrayed himself so completely? And why was he always ashamed 
to own his love, except when there was no one but herself to hear ? 
She gave an imploring glance, but he only scowled in answer. 

‘‘ Good-bye, dear!"’ said Nest, quietly. “I must be going now, as 
I have several things to do; buat I shall come again very soon, if you 
will let me.” 

She raised her sweet face, and Eleanor kissed it passionately, 
feeling thankful that she could not trace the smallest tone of 
condemnation in the gentle voice. 

** I will ride home with you,” said the Viscount, hastily, 

“‘T am not going home, so I won’t trouble you,” with great dignity. 
‘‘Good-bye, Eleanor. Keep up your courage,’ and she slipped out 
of the room as fast as she could, just 1s James and the horses came 
up to the gate. 

“Why the —— didn’t you warn me?” cried Lord Warner, 
fiercely, his teroper carrying him away beyond all bounds of polite- 
pe “Do you know that you've utterly ruined me by your careless- 
ness?” 

‘*Why are you ashamed of me?” wringing her hands, ‘Is it 
because I am poor?” 

‘*Do have some common sense,” roughly. ‘Does she know the 
name of your servant? Can’t I pretent that I was calling to her?” 

“Tell her any lies you please, Take back this. I'll never wear 
it again,” throwing the emerald ring he had given her scornfully on 
the floor. 

‘*Don’t be a fool, Nell,” stooping to pick it up. ‘ You belong to 
me by every vow that woman ever made, and this is the only sign of 
it. I’m just as fond of you as ever, but this meeting to-day is 
perdition, I’m in an awful hole!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN, I CALL YOU 70 WITNESS !”’ 


Wuo was Wilmot Verner’s greatest friend? Who hadan old name 
to keep up without much to support it? Who was the only man who 
left the neighbourhood abruptly at the time of Verner’s flight ? 
These questions were put assiduously to various people during the 
following week, and all gave the answer—F'rank Dugdale. 

Who started it no one knew, but the report spread that young Dug- 
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dale knew more about that cheque on the Oldminster Bank than he 
liked to say. z 

Lady Jane took the ugly rumonr to her breast, and hugged it close. 
Sir John rejected it with scorn, but Lord Warner took him in hand, 
and left him half-incredulous, but staggered. 

It was the talk of the club—the talk, that is to say, in whispers, 
and dark corners, for all who broached it were afraid of loud speech, 
or broad daylight. 

Not a breath of it reached Nest’s ears. as she continued her daily 
visits to Hillside, The secret she had discovered raised her spirits 
wonderfully ; for, if Eleanor were engaged to Lord Warner, it was 
more than probable that Dugdale’s feeling for her was the truest 
friendship, that never overstepped the border line of love. 

Her gentle, loving ways soothed poor Eleanor’s sore heart, which 
had never known the comfort of a sister's sympathy, and the two 
girls clung together in this hourof doubt and sadness. 

There was great excitement amongst the gossips of Oldminster 
when Frank Dugdale walked into the club, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, one fine September morning. He was on his way to Hillside, 
having only just arrived by the 12 40 train from London. 

Having the appetite of a hunter—he ordered luncheon, and pro- 
ceeded to demolish it for breakfast was a hurried thing of the past, 
which had left a large vacuum. 

He could not imagine what bad happened to the fellows. Nobody 
gave him a welcome, or appeared in the least glad to see him. What 
on earth could have happened to them in his absence? 

He shrugged his shoulders, took up a paper, which he studied 
between his mouthfals ; and, as soon as he had satisfied his hunger, 
stalked out of the room with his head in the air. 

In the{doorway he met Jem Leighton, the Rector’s son, who shook 
hands with him warmly ; and, after one glance at his stern face, drew 
him into a corner, and explained the situation in a few graphic words. 

‘* You mean that anyone believed this? ’”’ he said, incredulously. 
**T can’t understand it. Most of them have known me for years.” 

“Oh! they’d swallow anything,” contemptuously. ‘ You see, 
Warner's rather cock-of-the-walk down here. Jove! here he comes!” 
with a chuckle of delight as the Viscount rode up. 

Frank grasped the stout stick he held in his hand, and, throwing 
back his head proudly, called ont to the men who were scattéred 
abonat the large dining-room,— 

**Gentlemen, I call you to witness that Lord Warner has foully 
arog me, and I take this opportunity of giving him the lie before 

on all!” 

There was a breathless silence, but a general rush either to the ball 
or the windows. Frank walked slowly out on to the steps, the sun 
shining on his fair head and his flashing ‘eyes, as he waited sternly 
for the man who had injured him. 

Lord Warner turned deadly pale; but after a moment’s perceptible 
hesitation, came up the steps to meet him. 

“Ah, Dagdale! so you've turned up? I said you would!” he 
said, cheerfally, as if everyone else in Blankshire had believed that 
the Hussar had disappeared for ever. 

Frank stepped forward, and hit him on the mouth with the back of 
his hand, his eyes blazing. 

“Take that!” he growled, between his clenched teeth; ‘you 
infernal liar and scoundrel!” 

Lord Warner sprang forward, with a fearfal oath; and his riding. 
crop raised to strike, bat Frank caught him by the collar, and twist: 
ing him round like achild, gave him, as sound a thrashing a3 man 
ever bad, till his stick broke in his hand. 

Then he flang the Viscount from him as if he had been a dog; and, 
picking up his hat, bowei gravely to the men whvu were now gathered 
close behind him in the doorway, and walked off at a leisure pace. 

It wes a notable fact that not a soul had interfered. Only one old 
gentleman thought necestary to call out, ‘‘ Dugdale ! Dugdale!” in a 
tone of reproach,when it was all oyer, adding regretfully, ‘You'll get 
into a sad scrape for this |" 

“* The roffian ! he shan't escape!" cried Lord Warner, choking 
with rage. ‘I'll pay him out for this. You all sawit!” 

“ Yes; we all sawit!’’ cried Jem Leighton, excitedly, ‘“ and we 
can tell the whole town that Dagdale threw back your cowardly lies 
in your face. I don't congratulate you, my lord!" Wlth an exagge- 
rated bow he ran down the steps after his friend. 

Lord Warner goton his horse, and rode off in a towering passion. 
To summons Dogdale would be but poor revenge. He would pay the 
fine, and besure to stalk out of court with the remark that he had 
never had such pleasure out of five pounds before. 

No ; he muet think of « revenge infinitely worse than that—some- 
thing that would leave its mark on him for ever ! 

As soon as Frank had got over his excitement, having telegraphed 
from London for Baron, his favourite horse, to meet him in Old- 
minster, he got on his back, and proceeded to Hillside, 

Eleanor's sad face lighted up when she saw him. 

“Good news!” he called ont as soon as he caught sight of her 
figure in the rose covered porch; and when they were safely housed 
in the little drawing-room he told her what he had bean afraid to 
write, lest the letter might be intercepted by the police. 

Wilmot had gone straight to an old servant of the Verner’r—a 
Mrs. Pye, who kept a toy-shop in Oxford-street, She was a very 
kind -hearted woman, as Eleanor knew well, and ready to do anything 
for Master Wilmot. 


As he was so nervous that he could have no peace whilst in London, 





she dressed him up in « suit of clothes belonging to her son, lent him 
ten pounds, and seut him off to France—making him promice, on 
his word of honour, that he would let her know his addrees as soon 
as hecoald, because she knew Miss Eleanor would be in such a fidget 
about him. 

This news was « great relief, as Eleanor had scarcely a moment's 
rest night or day, always fearing to hear the tidings of her brother's 


arrest. 

Frank would not let her thank him, or make auy fuss over what he 
had done. He cut her short by telling her that he was going to ask 
her @ great favour. 

“« Now, Nell ?’ flushing to the roots cf his hair as he fambled in his 
pocket, ‘‘ you mustn’t forget that I’m one of your oldest friends; 
and you'll want something for Wilmot,” trying to force a packet of 
notes into her hand. 

Shs started back with crimson cheeks. 

“No! no! I don’t want ita bit! I've plenty!” 

“Nonsense! You hadn’t it the other day; and this sort of thing 
doesn’t come down from the skies. Take it, there’s a good girl!” 
imploringly. 

“If you won’t believe me, look here!’ and she opened her work. 
basket, and threw a well-worn old pocket-book across the table. 

He opened the pocket-book, and found one hundred pounds in bank- 
notes, of five or ten pounds each. Every note bore the stamp of the 
Oldminster Bank. 

He examined them carefally one by one, and his face grew very 
grave. 

‘Tell me who gave you these ?”’ he asked, eagerly, 

A wave of colour swept over her face. 

‘Fred Warner. He was a great friend of Will’s.” 

“Was he? I wouidn’t give that for his friendship!" with au ex- 
pressive gesture with finger and thumb. 

‘Then you don’t know him!” very quietly. 

“ Look here, Nell! ” Frank said, after an interval of dcep thought ; 
‘take a sheet of note-paper, and write on it, ‘ Received from Lord 
Warner the sum of one hundred pounds in bank-notes,’ then put down 
the numbers, and sign your name, with the date.” 

** But what for ?”’ taking up a pen. 

“* Don’t you see how usefal this would be to you if the notes were 
lost? You could stop them at once at the bank.” 

“Of course it would! Whata man of business you are!” as she 
obediently followed his instructions. 

As soon as she had copied the numbers, she got up to let in Rupert, 
= was scratching at the door, leaving the notes scattered about the 
table. 

Frank collected them quickly, and put them into his own pocket- 
book, replacing them with notes to the same amount which he had 
brought with him. 

“Exchange is no robbery!” he said, carelessly. ‘I’ve taken 
Warner’s notes, and given you mine, as I thought the stamp might 
bother you.” 

“Thanks! You are so thoughtfal! Do you know, poor Rapert 
has scarcely eaten anything since Will left,” she went on, as she took 
the little King Charles on to her lap perfectly unaware that Captain 
Dugdale, who had not too much of this world’s goods, had just pre- 
sented her with a hundred pounds, and accepted in return a packet 
of papers which was of no commercial value, for every note had been 
stopped at the bank. 

If he had known that Eleanor was in love with Lord Warner he 
could not have used her handwriting in evidence against him; but, 
not having suspicion of the trath, he pocketed the receipt with in- 
ward joy, remarking that he had better take charge of it for the 
fatuare. And Eleanor dismissed him with heartiest thanks, little 
guessing that, in his zealous friendship for her brother, the: Hussar 
was working the destruction of her lover! 

* * 7 - 8 * 

Lord Warner did not retarn to the Chase, deeming it best to keep 
ont of the way for the present; but the report of the thrashing 
on the steps of the clab reached the de Havringtons’ ears in his 
absence, and threw the whole household into a flutter of excite- 
ment. 

Lady Jane's indignation knew no bounds. To hear her, anyone 
might have imagined that Lord Warner was a poor little pigmy, who 
had been grossly ill-treated by a gigantic roffian. 

Nest stood up for Frank through thick and thia, and called down 
whole volumes of wrath on her golden head; while Sir John secretly 
— the soldier's pluck, but felt bound in public to side with his 
wife, 

The peace of the home-life was destroyed; for, thanks to Lady 
Jane, the subject was never allowed to rest. Again and again she 
threw it out as @ sort of challenge to her step-daughter~ that if 
‘that raffian”’ were allowed to set foot in that house she would take 
it as a deliberate insult to herself. 

Neat went to her father, and asked him if it were just or generous 
to tarn his back on a man because he had stood up for himself in the 
only way he could? 

She telt bold as a lion, fighting for the man she loved, and Sir John 
was driven into a corner. He even allowed that he would have done 
jast the same, but was sorry directly he had said it, for he knew that 
Nest would make capital out of is with her stepmother. 

Lady Jane had her revenge, for she insisted that Nest was not 
looking well—which was unfortunately the fact—for the anxieties of 
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the last month, with its agitating hopes and fears, had tried her 


verely. 

Sir John took alarm at once, and insisted upon sending her off to 
stay with her aunt, Lady Ashton, at her villa on the Thames. 

In vain Nest assured her father that she was strong as a horse, 
and no place agreed with her like the air of Blankshire. Sir John 
thought of her mother, who had faded away, when he had had no 
suspicion of danger, and steeled his heart against all entreaties. 

She went away with a heavy heart, feeling sure that some mean 
advantage would bs taken of her absence; and, as soon as she had 
gone, Lady Jane caused Captain Dugdale’s portmanteau and hat. box 
to be sent back to Wyvern Towers, and induced Sir John, mach 
against his will, to give orders that ‘not at home” was to be said 
to their owner if he had the audacity to call. 

Frank had the andacity, and received the destined snub; but a 
footman, who knew him well, volunteered the intelligence that Miss 
de Havrington was a-staying with her aunt, Lady Ashton, at Belmont 
House, near Maidenhead, and be went away, with the firm intention 
of outwitting Lady Jane after all! 





CHAPTER VII. 
“*1’M ALL THE WCRLD TO WILL.” 


Lavy Asuton's place on the Thames was famed far and wide for 
the beauty of its garden, which sloped gently down to the river, aud 
was & perfect paradise of flowers and follage. 

There was a large party staying in the house, bat Nest was in no 
mood for @ continual fire of chaff and wit, s0 was thankful to slip 
away by herself, and pursue her own thoughts under the shade of the 
willow-treea, which bent gracefully over the water. 

Had Frank forgotten her? Certainly it was strange how he kept 
away, after makiog her think that she loved bim. 

Perhaps she would never see him again, for Lady Jane would work 
on ber father to refuse his consent if he went to the Chase jast now; 
and then, when and where would they ever meet ? 

The tears came into her eyes as she leant against a branch of the 
willow, and looked down at the water flowing past the dead forget-me- 
nots at her feet. 

Saddenly a boat came up the river; and before she had time to 
recognise the man who was rowing so energetically the nose of the little 
skiff was run into the bank, and Frank Dugdale stood before her, 
clothed in a suit of white flannels, with a blue cap held in his hand. 

‘‘T’'ve come to ask you one question,” he eaid, drawn up to his 
foll height. ‘‘Do you believe the slanders which Lord Warner has 
spread against me?” P 

* Not one single word of them,”’ looking straight up into his face. 

A winning smile shone from his eyes, and played about his lips, 

“You were not afraid to love me once, when I was r, and of no 
accoant. Oh, Nest, wiil you have me?” holding out his arms. 

I've little to offer but my whole heart and soul!"’ 

On! how willing she surrendered herself to his loving embrace, 
every doubt at rest, every fear cast out. He held her to his heart, 
and, bending over her sunbright hair vowed to be true to her to the 
last day of his life ; and she, in her rediant joy, felt as if Heaven had 
come down to earth. 

He was no longer @ pauper, for an aunt in the North had died, and 
lets her nephew all her money, because he had brought honour on the 
dear old name she loved. 

With his good-looking face, and his brave, honourable nature, he 
was a man of whom any “oman might have been prond; and Nest, 
hiding her blushes on the lefs lappel of his coat, felt as if she were 
the happiest and the Inckiest girl on earth, 

* * * _ 

And now we turn to a different love-scene, under widely different 
circumstances. Ten o'clock at night—a night ia October, when a 
soaking rain was falling, and both man and beast were glad to be 
under shelter. Hieanor Verner was sitting at a tepid fire, diligently 
at work at some article of dress. Her fingers worked at a rapid 
pace, but her thoughts went faster than her needle, and from time to 
time a heavy sigh broke the silence. She felt as if she were forgotten 
by all the world, when a tap at the window made her heart nearly 
jamp out of her breast. Down went her work, her thimble, her 
Scissors, on to the floor, as she hurried to the window, and threw it 
open. Lord Warner, shaking the raindrops off his coat, stepped into 
tae room. 

‘* See what a devoted lover you have!” he said, struggling against 
his own croseness, ‘“ It’s a cursed night to be out in!"’ 

“It was very good of you to come,” unbattoning his ulster with 
fingers that seemed unusually shaky. ‘“1t was so late that I had 
given you up,” 

_* Is’a hard enough to get here, without being bothered about the 
time!” throwing his ulster on to a chair, and his hat and riding- 
crop on to another. ‘‘if you are dying to go to bed I'll slcpe,” 
wiping his wet face with a fine cambric handkerchief, 

‘Warner, how can you?” she said, indignantly. ‘“ You know I 
&m never happy except with you?)” 

‘‘Humph! that's better,’ drawing a sofa close to the fire, and 
pulling her down by his side. ‘‘ Nell, you and I were made for each 
Other. Why, on earth haven't you or I a plentitude of cash in our 
pockets? Yon are the only woman that ever suited me down to the 
ground. A little pradish, perhaps, but that’s your‘only fault.” 





“ Not halt prudish enough,”’ with bent head. 
‘‘ Bosh!” raising her beautifal face to his, and kissing her long 


and passionately on the rich red lips. ‘Pat yourarm roand me— 
like that—and tell me if you've been thinking of me once during the 
last fortnight? ” 


“Tm always thinking of you,” her blushing faca resting on hia 
shoulder. ‘And to-night I was longing for you, for I'm going 
away!’ 

He started. 

“ Going away?” 

“Yes. Will is very ill,” her voice shaking, ‘and I'm going to 
him at once.” 

** Nonsense, I forbid it! You shan't go!” 

“I must. I’m all the world to Will!” 

* And what to me?”’ 

“Only a fractional part,’ with a wistfal smile, 

‘You think so? If you want to ruin your brother go to him by 
all means. The police are sure to be on your track, and they’ll 
change his lodgings for the Old Bailey.” 

“Tl be as cunning asa fox. But he would die without me, and 
I couldn’s keep away,” the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“It’s the utmost folly ; but I'll tell yon what,” his face suddenly 
lighting up. ‘I'll go with you. The police won't interfere with us 
then, They’ll take it for an elopement! ”’ 

But this offer she declined, with a blush and a sigh. Instinct told 
her that it would not do, in spite of his plausible reasoning. He 
assured her that they would only be like friends, travelling acci- 
dentally together; and he went off at last, feeling sure that he would 
overcome what he chose to call ‘ther childish scruples” the next 
day. The more he saw of her the more he was maddened by her 
physical beauty, and it was only her unfortunate poverty which kept 
him from insisting upon marrying her at once, 

** You’ve no good news to give me for Will?” she said, wistfully, 
as she stretched up her hand to button the last button of his over- 
coat, ‘* You've done nothing more towards discovering the wretch 
who took him in?” 

“Don’t bein a hurry; it will be cleared up in time. And, Nell, 
wait for me, darling! We must start together,” pushing back her 
soft brown hair, and kissing her pure, white forehead. 

‘No, no, no!” sbe said, resolately, though his companionship 
would have been infinitely pleasant to her. 

“Only a prudish whim. She'll give in likea shot to-morrow,” he 
said to himself, as he bent his head to avoid the driving rain; but 
when he came on the morrow, determined to play at an elopement— 
which might have cast a shadow on the girl's character for ever—he 
found thas the bird had flown. 

Loud and deep were his curses, but they all recoiled on his own 
wicked heart, for there was no one to hear them, 

** After all I’ve done for her,’’ he exclaimed, with an oath, ‘‘to 
treat me so shamefally! I'll never forgive her!” and digging hls 
spars into his horse’s flanks he dashed off at a mad pace, though he 
was in no hurry to reach his lonely home, * ‘ 

“Oh, Nell! is that you? Thank Heaven!” and poor Will Verner, 
bronght down by despair and sickuess to the lust stage of weakness, 
barst into tears, as Eleanor kaoelt down by his badside and hugged 
him ia her loving arms, a3 if she would never Jet him go. 

His good-looking face was so thin and drawn that she would 
scarcely have known it; his fair hair hung in long, stragzling locka 
over his forehead, for he had forgotten to carl it; and his blue eyes 
seemed to have grown twice their normal size. 

As sbe looked at him, and realised how terribly he bad suffered, 
she could scarcely keep down her agonised sobs. With a violent 
effort she calmed herself, and tried to speak hopefally about the 
future; but he shook his head sadly, and said he supposed it wouldn't 
matter mach if he hada good name or a bad one when he got to 
another world. 

‘*But you shall be cleared in this. Captain Dagdale has sworn 
that you shall, and Lord Warner is doing his very best.” 

“ Did he have the cheek to say so?’ his pale face flashing. 

“Of course he did. Bat why have you turned against him? He 
is the best friend we ever had. ‘Think of the money he seat you, 
when you hadn't a penny to live on!" 

“So he did. I hope the notes dida’t come from Oldminater 
Bank.” 

It flashed across her that the original notes did come from that 


ank, 

‘\ What if they did?’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘Oh, nothing! Nell, it was so good of you to come.” 

“Good? Asif I wouldn’t do anything on earth for you but keep 
away.” 

The Chatean de St. Cceoix was a grey castellated building, standing 
in the centre of a forest. Hverything had ruu wild in the garden, 
and the branches of rose-tree, shrub or thorn, all overlapped, and 
interfered with their propee growth. 

On the east, where was an opening in the trees, the grass was of 
@ brilliant green,for there the ground was nothing better than a marsh, 
a mg an almost constant mist was hanging, and fever haunted 
its edges. 

pe couple, named Jean and Martha, inhabited the chateau, 
and kept off the fever, and muddled their brains with frequent 


draughts of cognac, 
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They made desperate efforts now and then to exterminate the rats 
and mice, who made a horrid noise behind the old oak panelling, 
but spiders were left unmolested, and spun their webs in every 
corner, 

Tho west wing had for its solitary occupant a ghost of a murdered 
courier, who was supposed to have been thrust through a hole in the 
floor into a bottomless pit by his dissolute master for fear, lest he 
should betray his secrets. 

The mark of the hole was still to be seen, and the tradition ran 
that if any one moved the bar of iron which kept the square of wood 
in its place, the lid set in motion, by the moving of the bar, would 
sink a few inches, and then slide slowly under the flooring, when the 
ghost of a bearded man-would rise up with a horrid cry, and a 
menacing hand raised to strike ! 

It was to this unhealthy, ghost-haunted house that Lord Warner, 
in the plenitude of his hospitality, sent the poor dupe whom he dared 
to call his friend ! 

Eleanor bustled about and tidied up the large barrack of a room 
in which Wilmot Verner was lodged, :making it look quite different 
with a few magic touches, as he followed her active movements with 
& smile, 

There was plenty of game in the house, and from this some delicious 
soup was made for the invalid. 

‘I could never bear it before!” he said, as he ate it with reviving 
appetite, “for the plate was always so dirty.” 

“ You will get quite strong soon !"" she answered cheerily, longing 
—oh! desperately, to give him some of her own abounding vitality. 

The old French couple told her that the monsieur had been ailing 
for weeks, and they had been dreadfully afraid he would die, and leave 
no money to pay for his funeral. Eleanor listened with an ache in 
her heart that only grew worse as Wilmot's small strength seemed 
to slacken. 

“If I'm very bad, do you think Dugdale would come to me?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“I’m sure he would ; but I know just now he is awfully busy about 
some examination he has to go through. Wouldn’s Lord Warner do 
as well?” wistfully. 

“ Warner? No!” frowning. ‘I begin to be certain——” 

“‘ Certain of what, dear ?’’ ashe stopped abruptly. ‘‘ He has been 
so kind, and Will, I never told you,” hiding her face shyly, “he wants 
me to marry him!” 

Verner turned as pale as death. . 

“ He has dared to make love to you!’ hegasped; then sank baok 
on his pillows panting, for breath. 

He was so bad that she rushed to Jean, and insisted on his starting 
at once for a doctor. 

When the doctor came, after hours of suspense, he prescribed 
quinine and change of air; and, looking kindly at Eleanor’s white 
face and appealing eyes, asked if mademoiselle had avy relations she 
would like to telegraph for. 

“No 1 Ihaveno one but him,” as she bent her head witha choking 
sob, and the doctor looked grave as he went away, promising to come 
back the next day. 

Through the long days, and the almost unbearable nights, when the 
rats held high festival in the ghostly corridors, Eleanor watched over 
her brother's blighted life as if it were infinitely precious to her. 

“Nell! send for Frank,” came at last in a husky whisper from the 
old-fashioned bed ; and without a moment’s delay she wrote, knowing 
that the end was near. 

The message reached Frank Dugdale when he was just going up 
for an examination, which might have an important influence on his 
military career; but he tossed aside his books, and prepared to start 
at once, for the poor unfortunate Will Verner seemed to have more 
claim on him than all his more prosperous friends. 

In his pocket he had an invitation from Sir John de Havrington tc 
spend Christmas at the Chase; for the Baronet, under the earnest 
persuasion of his daughter, had suddenly turned round upon Lady 
Jane, and declared that they had behaved shamefully to a brave 
soldier and an honourable gentleman. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOLE IN THE FLOOR, 


“I’ve been longing to see you,” said Wilmot Verner, looking up 
into Dugdale’s kindly face with eager eyes. ‘ Tell me, is it ever right 
to break a promise ?” 

‘‘Under some circumstances, my poor boy,” his heart sinking 
within him, as he saw the change that sorrow and illness had 
wrought in the boyish face. 

** Might I—to save Nell from ruin?” 

‘“* Certainly, for Heaven’s sake break it at ouce.” 

‘“‘Tan't it true that Warner is making up to—to Miss de Havring- 
ton?” his lip quivering. 

a He is making up to her as hard as he can, and Lady Jane backs 
im up.” 

“He has dared to gammon Neli—making love to her on the sly, 
and pretending to want to marry her. Good heavens! when I’m gone 
there'll be nobody to watch over her,”’ tossing about in great agitation. 
“* May I tell her that—that ?’’ 

Frank looked him steadily in the face, and said, slowly : 





** You may tell her that Lord Warner forged the cheque, and made 
you his cat’s-paw—that he promised to see you cleared—and never 
stirred a finger towards it. Worse still,” his deep voice vibrating, “ he 
tried to implicate you still further by sending you, under the guise of 
kindness, the very notes which were the price of his guilt.” 

The curtain was dashed aside, and Eleanor, white as death, stood 
in the doorway, : ; 

Pe Is ‘og trae?” she asked, hoarsely, looking wildly from one to 
the other. 

Wilmot raised himzelf on his elbow, whilst Frank slipped from the 
room. The excitement lent him renewed strength. 

«Nell, dear, he betrayed me, and sent me here to die. He didn't 
want to kill you. Yon knowjhow he begged you not to come; but, oh! 
my darling! he was meaning to marry Nest all the whilejhe made 
love to you.” 

She fell down on her knees, her face buried iv the coverlet, her 
chest heaving with great sobs of agony. Was not everything taken 
from her atone blow? Love, hope, self-respect—all killed at once. 

Two days Frank stayed with the brother and sister, feeling that he 
could not desert them in their trouble, in spite of his pressing engage. 
ments in England. His presence supported them wonderfully, and 
even Wilmot’s hopes revived, when he told him that his name would 
be cleared before long, and it was probable that Mr. Hill would con. 
sent to reinstate him in his clerkship atthe bank. He plucked up his 
spirit, and smiled quite cheerfully, when Frank announced that he 
had ordered @ carriage to come the next day to take him out of that 
pestilential hole. 

Just as they were discussing their arrangements an impatient hand 
pulled aside the curtain, and a voice that woke strange memories in 
every heart, cried— 

“Nell, where have you hidden yourself?” 

The poor girl quivered like a shot bird. Will stretched out his 
thin hand, and caught hold of her dress with a choking ory. Dug. 
dale turned towards the new-comer with a face as stern as death. 

Lord Warner’s glance went from one to the other as quick as light- 


ning. 

wt did not expect to see Captain Dagdale in my house,”’ he said, 
gravely. ‘Miss Verner, haven't yous word of welcome? Wilmot, 
my poor fellow, kow are you getting on?”’ 

Wilmot flushed painfully, but, before he could answer, Eleanor 
stepped forward with the air of a queen. 

“TI had learnt to appreciate your kindness to my poor betrayed 
brother,” she said, slowly ; ‘‘as well as to myself. I thank you for 
your hospitality in a fever-stricken swamp, but we will not trespass 
on it any further.” 

Lord Warner drew himself up. 

** That man has slandered me, and put his sins on my back. Nell, 
you belong to me, and I'd die sooner than give you up!” 

He tried to seize hold of her hands, but she escaped past him 
through the door, Frank holding back the curtain for her as she 
passed out of the room with a shiver. - 

* + a * oa a 

A blinding fog wrapped the chateau and the surrounding wooda 
in a death like shroud. Doagdale was kept a prisoner there against 
his will, but it was impossible to find the way to the nearest village; 
and it was better to pocket his pride than to risk a night under the 
dripping branches, with the cold, cruel mist creeping into the marrow 
of his bones. 

He arranged to leave early in the morning, long before the invalid 
= be ready to start, for he had stayed till the very end of his 
tetther. 

Eleanor shut herself. up in her brother’s room, so he was forced to 
dine téte-d-téte with the man whose villainy he had just unmasked—a 
position that tried him sorely. 

The dinner was served in the large vaulted-hall, the corners of 
which were hidden by the mist which had fouud its way through ill: 
fitting doors and windows. 

Lord Warner scarcely took any trouble to maintain the conversa- 
tion, but kept continually casting savage glances (across the table at 
his involuntary guest. 

It was this man who had disgraced him in the eyes of all Old- 
minster, who had induced that young fool, Wilmot Verner, to break 
his promise, and made Nell—his beautiful Nell—turn against him. 
It was he probably who had kept ‘the girl from cashing those notes. 
Oh! the debt was large enough, and it was growing from day to day. 

It was to Dugdale he owed Nest de Havrington’s indifference—it 
was he who had placed him now in this precarious position, and 
who was running him down like a bloodhound. 

He evidently knew too much, but if he were only out of the way it 
might be possible to get over Nell, when her brother was safe in the 
grave. 

It would be only an act of self-preservation to get this pushing 
fellow out of the way, and rio one was blamed for that. Ashe thought 
over it Dagdale got'ap from his chair, and said, shortly,— 

“Good-night. I shan’t see you again! ’’ 

Lord Warner started. The words seemed to have an ominous 
signification, almost as if he had quessed. 

‘* Why not to-morrow?” he asked, hoarsely, as he poured out some 
brandy with a-shaky hand. 

* Because I start at an unearthly hour.” 

With a slight nod Frank went out of the hall, drawing ® deep 
breath of relief as he closed the door behind him. . The sight of Lord 
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Warner's lace was an offence to him, and his companionship almost 
more than he could bear. 

In the passage he met the concierge, who, with many bows and 
excuses, explained that milor had wished to bave Monsieur 1’Capi- 
taine’s room for himself, so would Monsieur le Capitaine give himself 
the trouble of coming this way?” 

Jean led the way down a long corridor, up a winding staircase, till 
at last, through a forest of cobwebs, they reached the turreted room 
in the West Wing, where the unfortunate courier had slept on the 
night he was murdered. 

The fire was smoking in a suffocating way, and the room felt like 
a vault, as if it had not been inhabited for centuries. Frank looked 
round at the mildewed curtains and the worm-eaten farniture with 
an irrepressible shudder. It seemed so odd to move his quarters when 
he had only one night longer to stay, but how could he expect civility 
from @ man whom he had thrashed,? 

* * * * * 

In the large hall, which was dark in every corner, with only a ring 
of light in the centre where the two candles barnt dimly through the 
foggy atmosphere, sat Lord Warner, nursing his bitter wrath. 

Nell was lost to him through this man! He would never again 
drink in the pure sweetness of her lips, never again feel her passion- 
ate heart beating against his own. She was lost, and never again 
would he be able to revel in the charm of her beanty. 

It was a wrench, but he musi give her up. His love for a poverty- 
stricken girl had given a touch of romance to his life, but for the 
future he must be severely practical. 

Nest de Havrington’s fartane was necessary to him, though he 
cared not a straw for the girl herself. Ruin was staring him in the 
face, and he could not afford to be scrupulous. . 

His aunt told him that Dugdale was invited down to the Chase for 
Christmas. This must be stopped atall hazards. The fellow must 
be kept from setting a certain story afloat in Blankshire, as well as 
from the girl who loved him. 

That very night the first step must be taken. Why should he 
hesitate? Dugdale would destroy him in order to clear Wilmot 
Verner—ergo, Dugdale must be destroyed. ‘There was no possible 
alternative, 

Lord Warner raised his head, and his face was ghastly. It was 
past midnight, and all was silent except the strange noises of the 
night. 

He took up a candlestick, and, leaving the hall, entered a long, 
dark corridor. What a strange, weird stillness reigned over every- 
thing! His own spasmodic breathing appeared quite loud. 

A green-baize door creaked on its hinges as he opened it; the stairs 
seemed to cry aloud as he mounted them softly on tiptoe. He crept 
down the passage which led to fhe turreted room. 

There was not a breath of wind, and he could see nothing through 
the window but a white veil of mist, shutting out the whole world. 
He was alone with hissin. He knelt down on the floor, just by the 
marked-out square, and raised the iron bar. 

For a hundred thousand francs, he said to himself, Jean would 
not have touched it, kept back by the fear of the impotent dead. 
Jean was a fool; the dead can do no harm, only tke living. 

He pushed the spring, but the lid made no movement. Evidently 
the hinges were rusty. He had expected this, and he now drew a 
bottle of oil ont of his pocket, and taking out his handkerchief 
soaked it with the liquid, and then applied it to the rusty iron. 

He waited in the awful silence, and the sweat stood out on his fore- 
head, and his heart beat loudly in his ears as he struck the wood work 
with his clenched fist. Slowly it sank—then glided under the floor- 
ing as if pushed by an invisible hand—whilst he watched it with a 
fascinated gaze which it was no longer in his power to relax. 

He forced himself to look into the large dark hole, but could see 
nothing. It looked like a bottomless grave, waiting for its corpse, 
and he shivered. A screech owl passed in its lumbering flight 
across the window, whilst its strange, weird cry woke the slumbering 
echoes, 

Was it fancy? Just as the screech resounded through the stillness 
something white seemed to be rising slowly out of the darkness, till 
the figure of a man, with shaggy beard and awful enormous eyes, 
stood before him in a blood-stained garment somewhat resembling a 
nightshirt. Lord Warner started to his feet and staggered back. 
To his excited imagination the figure seemed to pursue him. Every 
hair stood on end, his eyes almost started out of his head, an icy 
chill ran through his veins. ‘‘ Murder! murder! murder!’’ seemed 
to ring in his ears—the words prompted by his own evil conscience. 

The ghost—if ghost it really were—raised its right hand menac- 
ingly as it to strike—with a look in which the concentrated hatred 
of centuries past seemed to find vent at last. Then, overcome by a 
dread for which he could not account, Lord Warner—the scoffer, 
the impious man, who owned neither God nor devil !—turned and 
a as if for his life, dropping the candle from its socket as 

© went. 

Having forgotten his way about the house he came full tilt against 
the baize door, and the concussion sent a rusty iron shield, which was 
hanging on the wall with pieces of other armour, down on to the floor 
with a resounding clang. To his consternation he heard the door of 
the turreted room barst open, and fambled in frantic haste for the 
fastening of the one before him. There was a quick step. 

Oh, this was too horrible! He had never meant to be there when 
the murder was done. A crash as of something heavy falling—a 








gasping groan! His heart leapt intohia mouth, as he listened against 
his will; but there was nothing more, only w terrible silence fell on 
the darkness which covered a crime. His blood curdled in his veins, 
his teeth chattered one against the other, his hand shook as if with 
palsy, as he tried to light a matoh against the side of his silver 
match-box. 

The box slipped from his shaky fingers; but the match caught fire, 
and by the glimmer of its feeble ray he saw the handle of the door. 
The next moment he had opened it, and fled. 

* * ball * * 

That very night, far away in her English home Nest de Havring- 
ton was sleeping the calm sleep of youth and innocence, when sad- 
denly she started up with frightened face and arms stretched out, 
thinking that her lover called her. ‘Nest! Nest! Nest!” she 
thought she heard it three times. 

When she was wide-awake, she told herself it was only a dream, 
and tried to pacify her throbbing heart with doses of common-sense, 
but it was long before she could get to sleep again, and all the next 
day she was oppressed by a sense of painfal forebodings. 

* * * 


A gloomy winter's morning—a dark sky, threatening snow—a 
damp mist still hanging about the leafless branches. Eleanor 
shuddered as she looked out of the window. It seemed as if it 
would be death to Will to stay any longer in that depressing atmos- 
phere, and equally bad for him to venture out, 

She had prepared everything for departure, and the invalid was 
dressed, and feverishly anxious to start. The fly was standing 
before the old-fashioned carved portico, when a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Wilmot was perfectly incapable of walking across the 
room, so how could he possibly go downstairs? Her brain had been 
too bewildered for her to think of this before. 

She hesitated, looking from her brother's white face to the damp 
of the outside fog, wondering whether they had better remain where 
they were, or whether she should call the driver and Jean to her 
assistence. The door opened, and Lord Warner walked in,fto her 
— sarprise, looking ten years olderj,than he did the day 

ore. 7 

‘* What are you waiting for?” he asked, with his eyes on the 
ground. 

‘* I was doubting about moving my brother,’’ very coldly, 

“ Wrap him up in blankets, and I'll carry him, ‘The sooner he is 
out of this ‘fever-stricken swamp ’ the better.” 

He was in such a fever to get them off that they were obliged 
to go. It was very bitter to either of them to accept the Viscount’s 
assistance after what had passed; but there was no help for it, and 
he certainly had never employed his strength to better purpose 
than when he carried the poor boy out of the house to which he had 
been sent on purpose to die. 

‘‘Good-bye!”’ Even his false voice was unsteady, as he closed the 
door of the fly, and it flashed across him that he would never see 
Eleanor’s beautiful face again. ‘‘ You know that he went away early 
this morning ?” 

“Do you mean Captain Dugdale? He told me that he had not 
a moment to lose, or he would be too late for some examination. 
Good. bye !”’ 

The two, who had been such devoted lovers, parted without 
80 much as a hand-clasp, and he credited her stony heart, never 
guessing that it was nearly breaking under her mask of indifference. 

“Oh, Will, Will! you’re all I've got left!’’ she sobbed, throwing 
her arms round her brother’s neck. 

“Well, if I get better,” he said, in his weak, soft, voice, “ we'll 
be all in all to each other,’”’ and one ray of comfort stole into the 
girl’s desolate heart, as she saw a brighter look in his face. If 
Heaven in its mercy spared him there would be something left to 
live for after all. 

Lord Warner gave one hurried, shuddering glance up at the West 
Wing, then sprang into  dog-cart which was waiting, and turned 
his back for ever on the haunted chateau. 

Closer and closer the fog gathered round the gloomy building, 
covering it up like a pall, hiding the murderer's orime as if under 
the dark wing of night. 





CHAPTER IX. 
DENOUNCED. 


A neat old-fashioned Christmas, with snow on the roads and fields, 
and crimson holly-berries shining from whitened leaves, with merry 
peals of bells ringing ont into the frosty air, and children’s happy 
— chanting Christmas carols round the hospitable doors of the 

Ase. 

Nest had been busy in every way, carrying all sorts of gifts to the 
villagers, helping to decorate the pretty old church, romping with the 
school.children in the spacious hall. 

Her father told her not to tire herself ont, or she would not be able 
to dance in the evening; but she could not rest for the growing 
anxiety in her troubyed heart, She felt as if she would go mad if she 
had to sit still ! 

Ever since Frank Dugdale’s joyous acceptance of Sir John’s invita- 
oe she had been looking forward to Christmas with the happiest of 

opes. 

Now Christmas had come, and every vehicle that drove up to the 
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door, whether a butchers cart or a neighbour's four.in-hand, made 
her heart nearly leap out of her breast. 

There was a large party staying in the house, among them Lady 
Jane’s nephew—for bygones were to be bygones, and that little 
scene at Oldminster was to be forgotten. 

Lady Jane privately informed Sir John that Lord Warner was a 
changed man, ‘so steady, so serious, 80 domestic. There are the 
makings of a carital husband in him. 1 really think Nest ought to 
marry him,” she said, time after time. 

“Nest, haven't I waited for you like a second Jacob?’ Lord 
Warner said, in a low voice, as he found her, for a wonder, alone in 
the library. 

“« But who asked you to wait?” moving towards the door. 

“Don’t play with me!" . 

“I'm not. But I wish you to remember that I am engaged!” 
drawing up her pretty throat. 

“But if be didn't come? If I could prove to you that he was only 
playing with you ?’’ very eagerly. 

‘**That yon never could! He told me he was going to be frightfally 
basy about an examination.’ 

“You think he has deen working hard in London or Aldershot? 
Shall I tell you where he was ?/—In France, under the same roof with 
Eleanor Verner?” 

She looked him straight in the face. 

** You have a very short memory. Have you forgoéten that morn- 
ing at Hillside?” 

The blood rushed into his face. 

“ That was nothing. I had got very intimate with her. We were 
like brother and sister in the time of her trouble.” 

**Can you say that you weren’t engaged to her?” 

‘IT think she thought I meant more than I did,” confasedly. 

**T shonld like her to hear you say so!” with infinite contempt. 

‘But, Nest, as to that man. Look at the list of officers who went 
up for examination that Jast day.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind!” defiantly. ‘I shall wait till he 
comes. And now I am going to dress for dinner.” 

Nesta looked her very loveliest that night, with the flush of expec- 
tation on her cheeks, and the light of hope in her eyes. 

He would come by the Jast train, she was sure of that, and she 
wore her prettiest dress, and danced with everyone that asked her, 
till at last she escaped to the library to rest for a moment, and 
think. 

As ehe was resting her fevered heed against the cold of the mantel- 
piece, Lord Warner came and stood beside her. 

“ Are you going to wait for ever for a man who never comes?” 

‘* Why doesn’t he come?” she said, wearily, holding ont her bands 
to the blaze. 

The question staggered Lord Warner for a moment, and his eyes 
fell. 

“How can I tell?” he said, slowly. ‘* When last I saw him he 
was with Miss Verner, as I told you—and people call her very hand- 
some! ”” 

“Oh, as you hope for Heaven, is this true?” clasping her hands in 
an agony of doubt, 

‘* Nest, believe me—he will never come!” he said, hoarsely, as he 
cavght hold of her bands. ‘Give yourself to me.” 

The door opened, and Sir John suddenlv entered the room, followed 
by another. At the sight of that other Nest sprang forward with a 
ery of joy,and Lord Warner staggered back and clutched the mantel- 
piece to save himeelf from falling. 

Frank Dagdale—pale and thin as if just recovered from a long 
illnese— stepped forward, and placed himself between the Viscount 
and Miss de Havrington. 

He was drawn up to his full height, his blua eyes stern as death, 
as he fixed them on the man who literally cowered before them. 

Lord Warner's face was perfectly ghastly, his knees knocked to- 
gether, his teeth chattered. The dead had risen up from the grave 
to denounce him, and despair struck into hi3 soui ! 

Coldly and calmly, like that of an avenging angel, Frank’s voice 
broke the breathless silence, 

**I denonnce you as a forger and a murderer! Denial is useless, 
for I have proof of both.” 

‘Sir John, he is raving—I appeal to you!” cried the unhappy 
wretch, trying to pull himself together. 

**And I appeal—not to your honour, for you have none—but to 
your common-senee,”’ said Sir John, sternly. ‘These are our 
conditions. For the sake of your aunt, who is aleo my wife—we 
don’t wish to proceed to extremities. Write » confession of the 
forgery.”’ 

“ Never!” 

‘‘ Wait a bit,” holding up his hand impressively, ‘Clear young 
Verner's character completely—and then, for the sake of othors, we 
will give you one whole day’s start of the police.” 

‘You are very good!" in bitter scorn. * Dab myself » criminal— 
place myself at the mercv of & man who hates me—thanks! I’m 
not euch a fool as all that.” 

* You have to choore between this and penal servitude! ” 

The Viscount grew ashen white, and his breath grew short. 

Tt wouldn't come tothat, I'm innocent—I swear I am!” 

“Stop!” with stern emphasis, ‘* We can prove that you were in 
the West Wing of the Chateau de Ss. Croix between the hours of 
twelve and one am. Your silver match-box was Jying in the 











corridor ; the oil with which you greased the hinges of the trap.door 
came from a bottle foand in your room.” 

“This is a cock-and-bull story invented by Jean—the scoundrel | 
I'll pay him out!” clenching his fist. 

“Jean saw you coming from the West Wing, and, suspecting some. 
thing wrong, he came and saved my life,” said Dugdale, coldly. “[ 
was caught by a ropes and hung there insensible.” 

Nest clung to Frank's arm, her heart lifted up to Heaven in thank. 
fulness for her lover's escape. And yet she shivered from head to 
foot at the thought of nearly losing him. When she heard that ory 
in the middle of the night he was hanging between life and death, 
and she had never guessed it ! 

Lord Warner scowled, and bit his lip fiercely. 

“This is a dramatic story invented for the occasion. 
nothing to do with the Oldminster business.” 

‘*We are coming to that,” said Sir John, sternly, as he pulled 
packet of papers out of his pocket; and, stepping forward, held some 
bank-notes under the light of the lamp. ‘' These notes were once in 
your possession. You could not change them because they were 
stopped by the bank, but you could palm them off on the poor lad 
you duped,” in a tone of infinite contempt. 

* Another lie! I never saw them before !’’ 

Then Sir John slowly pulled out another paper. the receipt which 
Eleanor Verner had written at Frank’s request. He had begged that 
it should not be used unless asa last resource, to induce Lord Warner 
to clear Verner’s name. The Baronet thought the time had come, 

** Do you recognize that handwriting?” 

The Viscount stared at it wildly. 

‘Good Heaven, has she turned against me too!” and utterly 
staggered, covered his face with his bands, 

“She did not know,’ burst from Frank, as he thought of Neli's 
broken heart. ‘She only wrote it because she was asked to. She 
never thought of this,” 

«There is no time to waste,” said Sir John, ina tone of command. 
“Write what we choose to dictate, cr sleep in Oldminster gaol this 
very night,” 

Lord Warner looked round with hunted eyes for a chance of escape, 
but the windows were shuttered and barred, and supposing he knocked 
down the old man there would be Dugdale to settle afterwards, and 
the girl would scream loud enough for the whole household to hear. 
No—resistance wouldn't pay. The game was up—and Dagdale— 
carse him! had won all along tbe line, 

The confession of the forgery was written and signed, Sir John 
and Captain Dagdale subscribing it as witnesses. Then Lord Warner 
walked to the door. The bitterness of despair was in his soul as he 
gave a last look round at the familiar rooms where his face would 
never be geen again. Then, without a’ word, he closed the door behind 
him. 

As he passed through the hall, through the open doorr, he could 
see the dancing going on as if nothing had happened, and a life hadn't 
been ruined in the last half-hour! His aunt was smiling graciously 
at a wealthy neighbour ; the bund was playing ‘‘ Do not forget me”’— 
the last song that Nell had sung to him in one of their stolen meet- 
ings at Hillside. Bat she had forgotten, and turned her back upon 
him like the reat, She had betrayed him—and at that thought the 
iron entered his soul! He stood still for a moment in the gallery, 
and looked down. Hewasin no harry, thongh he had only twelve 
hours to baffle the polics, How cheerful it all looked—so sabsurdly, 
heartlessly gay—as if there were no such thing as sin or sorrow in 
the world! So they would go on year after year—Dagdale would 
win the heiress and be master of the Chase, and only one wonld be 
absent—the one whom no one would miss. How curious it seemed 
that, starting with such brilliant chances, he had only contrived to 
bring himeelf to this! 

He passed his hand across his forehead, and turned towards his 
room. 

I'm not going to ron away like a coward. I’m not going tostand 
in the dock for all the idiots of Oldminster to gaze at. No, there's a 
better way than that!”’ 

His brain seemed on fire, as he leant ont of the window to cool it, 
and looked with sombre eyes at the starlit sky. Conld it be true that 
the glory and the beauty of the wor'd were only the work of «0 in- 
exorable law of progress, without a God to creste and fashion. Were 
men placed on this earth to follow the bent of their various wiile, and 
sink into endless sleep when life was over ? 

Was it troe that there was no God who knew the hearts of men 
and their darkest—most awful secrets? Was judgment to come & 
myth, and Nell nothing more than a fable? 

% % * * 


Tt has 


* * 


“Sir John. it’s a strange time to ask it; bat I don’t feel asif Tf 
could wait! ’’ said Frank Dugdale, with a smile, as he stood before 
the Baronet with Nest's hand claeped tight in his. ‘ Will you yive 
me your daughter ?” 

‘Seems to me you've taken her,” smiling, as he placed his hand 
on her golden head, and looked fondly into her pretty ple: dng eyes. 
*: Be a good hneband to her, Dugdale, and Heaven bless you both. I 
don’t like parting with the child!" 

After kissing her fondly he hurried from the room. 

** Did you think I was never coming? Oh! darling, to have you 
at last!” and, with a sigh of endless content, Frank stretched out 
his arms, and drew Nest to his breast. 

Their lip: met in one long clingivg kies, and their hearts swelled 
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high with joy, for all their doubts and their partings were over ; and 
life in its radiant happiness seemed liked a reflex of Heaven. 

Hand in hand, siae by sice, they eat on the sofa, forgetfal of 
everything but their two happy selves. 

Lady Jane, unconscious of ali that had happened, was still talking 
obeerfully to her guests. The band was playing an old favourite, to 


which everyone was dancing with enthusiasm. when a pistol-ehot, 
lond and shrill, rang through the house, and all mirth and joy, and 
delight withered before the angel of Death. 

On the floor of his bed-room lay Paul Egerton—Viscount Warner 
—face downwards, with a revolver clutched tight in hishand. Unable 
to face his disgrace on earth he ,had gone unbidden to the God he 
denied. Fi 


* * * * * ; 
Wilmot Verner’s character was completely cleared, and as soon 
as he had recovered. his health he was reivstated in his clerkship at 
the bank. 
Eleanor found her consolation in his restored health and reputa- 
tion; but Mr, Hill kept the secret well, and public curiosity has 
never been satisfied as to the forger of that unlucky cheqae. 


[THE END.] 








Wr. Wittleboy’s Christmas Present. 


— == 


CHAPTER I. 


A snowy Christmas Eve, and Mr. Daniel Littleboy was putting up 
the shutters of his chandler’s shop in Great Snoram Street, about 
half-past eleven. 

Dan was as well known within a three miles radius of Great Snoram 
Street as St. Paul’s is to the inhabitants of Cheapside. 

Not only was Mr. Daniel Littleboy known, but he was respected, 
and it was the general opinion of his customers and his friends— who 
indeed were one and the same—that a better-hearted old boy than 
“Dan ” did not, nor ever possibly could exist. 

Basking in the sunshine of popular favour and a good business, Mr. 
Littleboy took the world as it came, at all times and seasons, with a 
comfortably prosperous front, white waistcoat and alarming necktie, 
and a perpetual smile of simple good-humour that, if it did not melt 
the butter, cheese, and candles he dispensed, certainly should have 
added to their excellent flavour and powers of illumination. 

On the eventfal evening in question old Dan was humming the fag- 
end of a Christmas carol,that chimed in well with the first notes of 
the church bells proclaiming the near approach of the Great Day of 
Festival and Feast, as he shut up ehop—sa performance usually left 
to the errand boy, who, however, on this occasion had been started 
off home to participate in a ceremony known amongst the Great 
Snoramites as ‘‘ tripe and onions,” that savoury dish being considered 
the proper diet for Christmas Eve. 

There were eight shutters to Mr. Littleboy’s shop, and Mr. Dan 
was putting up the last when a sudden ory ringing through the silent 
and deserted street caused him to drop the heavy shutter and turn 
with a look of alarm in the direction whence the sound had proceeded. 

At that moment a heavy fall of snow commenced and blotted out 
the prospect, not on any night greatly lit up by the row of dim gas 
lamps; and Mr. Littleboy, seeing nothing, concluded that the cry 
had come from some intoxicated wayfarer who had fallen into the 
hands of his natural guardians, the police. 

But before Mr. Littleboy could pick the shutter from the ground 
the sharp cry, weaker and fainter this time, rang out once more, and 
now, thoroughly astonished and alarmed, he dropped the shutter and 
toddled off in the direction of the sound. 

After a minute’s rnnning Mr. Littleboy heard the cry again, and 
turning the corner came upon 680 strange a sight that the shout for 
help was smothered on his tongue, and he could do nothing but stand 
andstare, wringing his hands helplessly, and locking this way and that 
for assistance. 

What Mr. Littleboy saw beneath the light of the flickering gas- 
lamp were the figgres of two men, struggling and wrestling with the 
utmost fury and violence. 

,. Both were dressed like gentlemen, and wore dark, heavy ulsters. 

One, who seemed the younger—thongh it would have been difficult 
to tell save by the slight difference in height—was endeavouring—so it 
seemed to old Dan—to tear a bundle of what looked like old clothes 
from the firm and fast grasp of the other. 

The one with the bundle in his arms was shielding his face from the 
shower of farious blows when Mr. Littleboy came up, and seemed on 
the verge of exhaustion, his face white and pallid, and speckled here 
and there with drops of blood which had fallen likewise upon one deep 
frill of his shirt and upon the lace rufites at his wrist. 

Neither of the combatants,had observed Mr, Littleboy. Indeed, 
they seemed blinded by their insensate fary, and with clenched teeth 
and flashing eyes fought with the rage of demons for the precious 
bundle clasped to the one’s heart, 

Mr Littleboy’s presence of mind and his breath returned in a 
second or so, and he expended the latter in a loud ory for belp, and 
&$ the moment he did go the conflict was terminated by a heavy fall 





to the ground of the man with the bundle, felled by a terrific blow on 
the chest. 

The other uttered a cry of triumph, and with a fiendish leer 
stooped and grasped the bundle; but, though fallen, the otber had 
strength enough to cling to the treasure he had fought so bard to 
retain, and uttering a fearful oath, the victor, glancing at Mr. Little- 
boy and beyond him threateningly, shielded his face, and walked 
quickly away. 

‘* Heaven bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Littleboy, kneeling beside 
the prostrate man. ‘“ What is the matter? Are you hurt, sir? 
What— what——” 

‘‘Hash!” replied the gentleman, with a groan, raising himself 
upon his elbow, and wiping the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head with a long, white hand. ‘ Hush!" for Mr, Littleboy had 
again opened his mouth tocallfor help, ‘‘Do not call, I—I am 
not hurt. I—I Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven! a second Cain! 
Thank you——”’ as Mr. Littleboy gave his hand and helped him to 
rise, which he did with difficulty—clutching his precious bundle fast, 
and pressing his disengaged hand to his heart. 

‘ Thanks, thanks; I am better now,”’ he said, brokenly, in answer 
to Mr, Littleboy’s tremulous inquiries. ‘‘ There is nothing you can 
get me. I—I——” 

And half dreamily he turned to go away. 

Mr. Littleboy, more astonished at his abrupt departure, stared after 
him, with a gaze of astonishment, which, however, changed to one of 
alarm as the stranger, after proceeding a few yards, suddenly turned 
and, staggering, slipped down to the pavement. 

“Ob!” said Mr. Littleboy, ‘I thought you wasn't quite the 
thing yet, sir; let me call for help.” 

‘*No, no! For Heaven’s sake, no!” replied the gentleman, hold. 
ing up his hand witha gesture of entreaty. ‘‘Do not call; I am 
quite well. I will go anywhere, do anything you like, but don’t call, 
don ¢ call.” 

‘* Well, I won't if you co particularly wish it, sir,’’ replied good- 
natared old Dan, with a sorely perplexed face. ‘‘ But just try to 
raise yourself and catch hold of my arm. My shop ain't a minute's 
walk from here—only just round the corner—and you can rest 
there and have a drop of brandy. Come, sir.”” And he held out 
his arm, 

The stranger shook his head once more. 

“There is no occasion,” he said, faintly. ‘‘I shall be well in a 
moment, well and strong, if you would be so good as to loosen my 
handkerchief, Thanks.’’ ’ 

Mr. Littleboy uttered an exclamation of horror as he removed the 
neckcloth, and holding it up, said‘— 

** Why, it’s full of blood, sir!” 

“Blood !”” repeated the gentleman, with a shudder, 
struck hard, he struck hard.”’ 

‘* Bless, me, sir, you must be hurt! ” retorted old Dan. 
get some assistance,” 

‘‘ No, no!” replied the stranger. more fiercely than before, with 
such an.air of command that old Dan felt it impossible to disobey, 
and, instead, busied himself in wringing the blood from the hand- 
kerchief, and gazing on the pale face of the gentleman with a look 
of wonder and curiosity. 

It was a handsome, though worn and haggard face, and wore a 
dreamy, vacant expression that was so etrong upon it that the dark 
eyes fixed upon the garish gaslight seemed looking miles beyond and 
away ; and when Mr. Littleboy asked, in a low voice, ‘* how the 
gentleman felt now?” returned to the snow-covered pavement and 
old Dan's good-natured face with a start of alarm. 

“ Better, better !’’ he replied, slowly dropping his anxious gaze to 
the bundle in his arms. “ I’ve quite recovered—quite, and I will——?’ 

Here he stopped, and, with a suddenness that made Mr. Littleboy 
stare, fixed his dark brown eyes on his face, and in an eager, ques- 
tioning tone, said,— 

** You saw the—the struggle ? ”’ 

“ Yes |” said Littleboy. 

** You heard-——”’ 

‘“* Nothing, except two ories, sir,” replied old Dan. 

‘s Heard no words, no threats, no——” said the etranger. 

‘* Not a word,’’ replied Mr. Littleboy. 

** Good!” said the gentleman. 

And rising slowly he placed his hand upon Mr. Littleboy’s shoulder 
with a keen, yet troubled glance at his face, and said: 

** You have an honest face, a kind, compassionute face; your eyes 
speak your kind, tender heart. I—I——~ Oh Heaven!” he broke off, 
clasping his forehead, and turning his head aside. ‘‘ Where is there 
any refage? Where is there any hope? Oh!—Cain! Cain! ” 

Mr. Littleboy’s tears started to his eyes at the terrible agony and 
despair ringing in the ory, and he said, hesitatinogly and brokenly : 

* You seem to be in great trouble, sir. If I—if I can be of any 
gervice——” 

* You can,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘I will trust you. You saw 
the struggle between me and—and—another? You saw me fight 
for something dearer than life!” 

Here he glanced down with a look of anxious tenderness at the 
bundle on bis arm. 

“You will guess that I abonld not defend a worthless prize so 
bravely, Know then that I hold here—here against my heart-—what I 
treasure more than all else earth contains. Oh, my soul! my soul! 
They would have me mad! This treasure'’—here he touched the 
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bundle lovingly—‘ I am unable to defend much longer; another hour 
may see me bereft of it. Your face is an honest one—ay, more, a 
good one; to you I give my treasure to guard and keep.” 

Mr. Littleboy stared. Was he dreaming, or did the wildness in 
the stranger's haggard eyes mean madness ? 

«T—I,” he stammered, hardly knowing whether to shout for help 
or run away, or seize the mysterious stranger and hand him over to 
the police. 

Bat, before he could decide, the madman—if he really was mad— 
with a low ory of pain, half a moan and half a note of defiance, 
pressed the bundle fervently to his heart, and then held it out to Mr. 
Littleboy. 

“Take it quickly, or it will be too late,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ He 
may return and fini it. Watch over it, guard it as you would your 
life, and be warned that if harm come to it from him I will rise from 
my very grave to avenge it.” 

‘* Bat—but—— ’’ commenced Mr. Littleboy, taking the bundle. 

“ Hush! not a word. You ack for reward? It ishere, in this purse. 
Take it—take it, I say!” he repeated, fiercely, as Mr. Littleboy 
hesitated. ‘ Use that, and more shall follow. Spare nothing, and 
——remember!” 

Uttering these words with a rapid voice, and looking fearfully 
around, the stranger hurried away. 

Once more he turned back, however, and with a low sob of pain 
put forth his hands as if to take the bundle from Mr. Littleboy’s 
arms, but as suddenly clasping his hands before his eyes he 
muttered,— ¥ 

* No—no; safer there, He will not seek for it there!" 

He groaned heavily, and walking swiftly away was lost in the 
darkness. : 

For the space of two minutes Mr. Daniel Littleboy stood motion- 
less, staring after him like a statue; then, gazing up at the snow to 
make sure that he was not in bed and dreaming, hurried off home. 

Arrived at the shop door he found Mra. Littleboy, the partner of 
his bosom and his popularity, and making no response to her aston- 
ished question, ‘“‘Why, Daniel, where have you been?” toddled 
down the steps, and, panting with excitement, laid the bundle on the 
counter. 

‘What have you got there, Daniel?” asked Mrs, Littleboy, 
staring at her better-half with wonder. ‘ Something you've picked 
u ? ” 

ri No, my dear. Something I’ve had give me—I may say a Christ- 
mas-box,”’ he replied, in a strange, soared whisper, going on tiptoe 
to shut the door. 

‘‘A Christmas-box!” repeated Mrs. Littleboy. ‘“ What is it?” 

**T don’t know,” replied old Dan. 

** Don't know?” retorted Mrs. Littleboy. ‘ Who gave it you?” 

**T don’t know that neitaer,” said old Dan, looking half fright- 
ened. 

**Don’t know what it is! Don’t know who gave it you! Oh, 
Daniel!” cried Mrs. Littleboy, a dreadful suspicion hopping into her 
bosom, ‘ You ain’t been stealing?” 

“Stealing! No!” thundered old Dan, bursting into tears. ‘No, 
but I’ve been a-dreaming, or—or something. Here, lend mea knife, 
missus, I'm half-scared with this. Don’t speak—don’t say a word. 
There's the string cut. There's a treasure inside here.” 

‘* A treasure, Daniel?” . 

““Ay,atreasure. He said it fifty times. I—I—— Hallo!” 

By this time the shawls and wraps had been removed. The exclama- 
tion had been drawn from Mr. Littleboy by the sudden discovery that 
the treasure for|which the mysterious gentleman nad fought so fiercely 
was nothing more nor less than a blue-eyed little girl, whose golden 
head peeped forth from the snow-covered wrapping around it like a 
new-born daisy, and shone more brightly than the greatest treasure 
of gold and jewels that ever existed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Twenty years have passed away, with all their joys and sorrows; 
and we will ask our readers to accompany us to a large house at the 
corner of one of our most fashionable squares, known as the De 
Jerseys. Therein lived Mr. De Jersey and his only son. They had 
lived there for nearly twenty years, and from the first day of Mr. De 
Jersey’s tenantry—when he arrived in a post-chaise and four, bearing 
his infant son in his arms—to the time of which our story treats the 
interest of his neighbours in him had never decreased. 

For there were several things intensely mysterious and interesting 
about him. He wasa tall, dark gentleman, with a stern, haggard 
face, and very dark black eyes deeply set in his head; a certain 
morose, reserved bearing about him, and, a8 @ {climax, a most 
peculiar habit of never appearing until dark, when at a regular hour 
—nine in summer, seven in winter—it was his invariable wont to 
emerge from the dark portals of the gloomy-looking house and wend 
his way through the square. 

Whither he wert and what the objectof his evening journey 
could never be discovered, although his next-door neighbour, a curious 
man, had spent one summer’s night in dogging him down to the 
water's side, through the city and home again, with the praiseworthy 
intention of discovering the mystery. Added to this, it was known 
that the De Jerseys were enormously rich. 

Mystery or no mystery, the inhabitants of the square were doomed 





to remain unsatisfied and discontented with perpetual endeavonry 
to pierce the thick curtains that screened the large plate windows, oy 
peer into the dim hall when the heavy door was open to a chancg 
tradesman, 

Visitors there were none. Father and son lived solitary ang 
alone, seeing no one, speaking to no.one, and as impenetrable as the 
Sphinx. We, being privileged, will open the door, and'peep into the 
large, handsomely furnished dining-room. 

It is near Christmas again, and there is a large fire burning in the 
a ma gg stove. On either side of it sits the De [Jerseys, father 
and son, 

The latter is reclining in an easy-chair, his fair face lit up ky the 
flickering fire-flame, his hands clasping his knees, and his eyes sadly 
glancing every now and then at the motionless form of his father, 
who sits rigid and stern, gazing at the fire, his brows knit and his 
lips tightly closed, as if guarding the nameless secret which hig 
neighbours fully credited him with. 

Often has he wondered within himself if there is any truth in the 
rumours he has heard, and to-night he determines to put it to the 
test. 

“Father!” he said suddenly, coming boldly forward and resting 
his hand on the bent shoulder, “ Father, you are weary. Tell me 
what it is that hangs over us—ay, around us on every side—like a 
black pall, a huge shadow, an ominous cloud. Oh, father, tell me 
what is the nameless something that has stood between us ever since 
Iwas born, Tell me, sir, I entreat you, that I may spend my life 
in trying to throw the blackness off!” 

In his excitement and loving energy he fell upon one knee and 
grasped his father’s arm tightly. 

Mr. De Jersey the elder bowed his face for one moment, and a 
shudder ran through his frame, so plainly that the son felt the arm 
within his grasp thrill again; then with a great effori he threw off 
the unusual emotion and firmly releasing his arm‘said, in the old cold 
tone, measured and icy,— 

“Enough ! enough! You are right. Iam weary, Clare, and will 
go to my room,” and with head bent down and eyes darkly fixed on 
4 floor, Mr. De Jersey fled from the pleading voice he was afraid to 
isten to. 

The son, left alone, walked to and fro, his arms folded tightly 
across his breast, and his low, agitated lips muttering : 

“In vain! in vain! Atlast I have spoken—at last I have tried 
to break down the barrier of ice that separates me fromhim, But in 
vain, The dark secret, if there is one, is a secret still, The veil 
that hide his heart from me is unriven yet, and I am his son in name 
only still—he, my father, a shadow and mockery, now and for ever- 
more |" 

The thought was almost too bitter to bear, and the overflowing 
heart, thirsting to pour its filial love upon the sacred altar of his 
father’s bosom, gave utterance toits emotion ina deep groan. Then, 
as if with an effort, the youth thresw off the fit of black and despair. 
ing grief, and, hastily traversing into the hall, caught up his hat and 
left the house, 

The night was dark, and, half-blinded by his feelings, Clare 
De Jersey rushed through the dark squares and dimly-lit streets into 
the crowded thoroughfares. where the glare of the gaudily-decked 
shops s0 confased him that, stopping short with an air of bewilder- 
ment, he accidentally pushed a passer-by aside. 

Hastily turning to upologise, he saw that the sufferer from his 
awkwardness was @ young girl, whose beauty was heightened by the 
flush of modest confusion with which she bent to hia prayer for par- 
don, and stooped to recover the basket he had knocked from her arm. 

With a quick gesture he had lifted it before her hand could touch it, 
and, uncovering his head, reverentialiy begged her to allow him to 
carry it for her. 

She bluched again, and looked displeased, but his frank, earnest 
eyes belied her fears, and, marmuring something in a soft, musical 
voice, she held out her hand for it with a shake of her golden head. 

Still uncovered he pleaded again, and the girl, uncertain how to 
act, hung her head, and replied that her home was but a little dis- 
tance, and she could carry her basket as she had often done before. 

‘* Well, if not for your sake, at least for mine, grant my request,” 
said the youth, eagerly. ‘If you donot I assure you that I shall not 
close my eyes to-night for sorrow for my clumsiness.”’ 

Seeing her hesitate, he slung the basket on his arm, and they went 
on their way. 

Neither spoke again until the crowded thoroughfare had been left 
behind ; two quiet streets were passed, and the young girl stopped 
before a small chandler’s shop. 

‘* Your home?” said the youth. 

“ Yes,” she said, holding out her hand for the basket. 
you very much,” > 

He was about to reply, gazing at her with respectfal admiration, 
when the door opened, and an old man, with a mild, gentle face 
enshrined in a wreath of white hair, said,— 

“Daisy ! are you there—who is that?” 

The girl blushed again, and whispered in his ear. 

“Carried your basket, Daisy. It was kind of him,” said the old 
man, and, turning to Clare, added,— 

“It was kind of you, very kind of you, to carry the basket for our 
little Daisy, and Daisy as well as I thank you.” 

‘‘ The thanks are on my side,” replied the youth, still gazing on the 
girl's beautifal face, as if his eyes were chained ‘there. “I was careless 
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enough to hurt her as I passed in the street, and she good enough to 
show her forgiveness by letting me guard her home.” 

“Kind, very kind,” murmured the old man, looking at the 
speaker's face keenly ; and, reading nothing bad there, but, on the 
contrary, a youthful earnestness and innocence vastly unusual, con- 
tinued, “* Will you walk in, sir? We are humble folks, as you see— 
buat we know how to be gratefal for a kindness, especially if it's done 
to our Daisy.” 

The girl had already glided past them and entered the house; the 
young man, still looking after her, shook his head absently and 
dreamily turned away. 

‘“‘ Dear me, dear me,” muttered the old man, looking after his grace- 
fal form. ‘A good face, a handsome face. I—I—bless me, I must 
have seen it before!” 

Then humming a tune he called to the lad to put up the shutters, 
and singing still-in a thin, cheery voice re-entered the house. 

Meanwhile the youth retraced his steps, walking on air, deaf to the 
busy world around him, blind to the glitter and the glare of the 
crowded street—hearing nothing save the girl’s sweet voice, seeing 
nothing but the vision of the gentle face and childlike eyes. 

The dark room and its bitter burden, the hot, eager words he had 
s0 lately poured forth—ay, even his father, and the dark shadow 
that divided him and his son—were forgotten, thrust aside from his 
memory by the passing vision of a beautiful . 

That night as he lay turning on his bed Clare de Jersey, son of 
the mysterious, gloomy and morose father, was in love with the 
blue-eyed daughter of the keeper of a chandler’s shop. 

Yet, with the first tide of his new feeling, rashed a noble resolution 
to his heart. 

As he lay there thinking of his father’s coldness, and the young 
girl he felt he already loved, he determined to cast aside his position, 
and appear as her lover in the character of a hard-working, strug- 
gling man. 

Not only did his love prompt him to this step, but his pride. 

How could he longer take the means of subsistence and luxury from 
the hand which gave it him so coldly, so haughtily ? 

No. Unknown to his father he would seek some means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, and win a home, nay, rather a nest, for the beautiful 
eas felt certain—so hopefal is young and true love—of drawing to 

is breast. 

With Clare to think was to act. He had been well-educated, was 
a good linguist and mathematician, and, without referring to his 
father or his friends, managed to secure a clerkship which, though 
humble to begin with, led him with all the ardour of youth to believe 
that he was on a fair way to independence and the possession of the 
golden-haired girl he had fallen in love with at first sight. 





CHAPTER III, 


s 

Aut these things Clare resolved in his own mind {as he took his 
solitary way tothe house in the square, which to him would soon 
cease to be home, where, after refusing the dinner set out in the 
dining-room, he desired Mr. de Jersey’s servant, a man who had be- 
come grey in his service, to ask his father if he would see him for a 
few minutes. 

The old man, bowing respectfully, went with the message, but 
returned quickly with the reply that Mr. de Jersey had desired him 
to tell Mr. Clare he wished to be alone. 

“Is my father ill?” asked Clare. 

“No, sir,” replied the old:man, ‘* but—buat——”’ 

“Speak out,” said Clare; ‘‘ why do you hesitate ?” 

“He is in one of his silent moods, sir,” said the servant, reluctantly, 
“and has been so for days.” 

Clare took pen and paper and wrote the following lines :— 

“Father, I wished to ask your permission to withdraw from the 
roof which gives me its shelter so coldly, and, seemingly, so grudgingly. 
To-night is the last night I spend within these walls, though, still 
remembering my filial duty, I will come at some hour each day to 
receive your commands.” 

Sadly and sorrowfully he bade the old man deliver the note to his 
master, and with a heavy heart, notwithstanding the flame of love 
burnt within it, ascended tohisown room. Over bis head, within his 
inmost soul, and round about him,'there seemed to hang the deep 
shadow of some coming catastrophe. 

Still he kept on with his work in the office, where he was gaining 
golden opinions for his business capacity and punctuality, and felt 
thoroughly happy in the modest little room which, after his quarrel 
with his father, he had secured near the Littleboys. 

According to his word to his father he had left the house in the 
square, but called there every day to receive any meseage his father 
might have for him. But none was ever brought him. Days went 
by, and he fels that the crisis of his fate was at hand. One night he 
8at thoughtfully by the fire. 

He would not sing, scarcely indeed would he talk; and Daisy, who 
watched every fleeting expression on his face, was secretly troubled 
and perplexed. : 

_When he rose to go he bade old Dan and Mrs. Littleboy good- 
night in the little parlour, saying that neither they nor Daisy should 
come to the door in the cold. 

But when he had got to the door he called to Daisy to come and 
look at the stars, 





As she came softly upto him he put out his hand, and, taking 
hold of her arm, drew her within the shadow of the door. 

‘‘ Look at the stars!’’ he said, in a low voice that trembled with 
love, pointing upwards. 

“ Are they not beautifal?” the girl replied. ‘‘ Do you know what 
they are?’ she asked, in so gentle a voice that Clare might be 
pardoned for calling it star music, 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ Some say other worlds, some say globes of light, 
some say angels flitting through the sky.” 

“T like the last supposition best,” she said, dreamily. ‘If they 
are angels perhaps they can see us, and are smiling down with 
kindly hearts and good wishes. Angels! that is beautiful. I shall 
never look at the stars without thinking of them as sach. Look 
at that one—is not that a bright angel?” she added, pointing 
to one particular planet glittering like a diamond above the prosaic 
hougetops. 

‘« That one do you mean?” gaid Glare, in a delighted voice. ‘‘ That 
is my favourite, Daisy. Do you know I can see it from my bed-room 
window, and I watch and watch it sometimes half the night through? 
And as I gaze at it I fancy it an angel—an angel with a sweet, child- 
like face, with deep, trusting blue eyes—an angel with a tender. 
ee smiling face in a setting of golden hair, and culled— 

aisy.”’ 

The girl, who had been looking up at his eager face, and listening 
to his soft voice with a rapt attention, perfectly unconscious that he 
was picturing herself, flashed as he concluded with her name, then 
turning pale drew herself a little away from him. 

Bat Clare caught her, and pressing her to him bent his lips till 
o touched hers, and went ov, more softly, more passionately 
still. 
“And, Daisy, I watch until I almost fancy T can hear my star. 
angel speak; and striving to catch what it breathes, I often stretch 
forth my arms towards it, crying, ‘Speak, my star, speak. I love 
you, star, I love you.’ Speak and tell me—what Daisy—oh, what?” 

She was silent, but he felt her bosom heaving against his eide, and 
heard the breath come quickly and sobbingly. 

‘¢ Do you not know what I want my star to say? Think—think, 
I tell it that I love it with all my heart and soul, that unless it 
comes and lays itself against my heart I ghall die. I tell it I love it 
as never man loved before. Oh, Daisy, be the star-angel and 
answer me.” i 

Still no answer, and the young man with a sudden thrill of pain 
held her a little from him, and, turning aside his head, said,— 

‘Daisy, you do not speak. Is it because you fear to tell me you do 
not love me, or that you have grown to like me as a brother, as a 
friend, but not-—not — Oh, Daisy, speak, or I must go—I know not 
where!’ 

Still not a word came, and with a groan his hands dropped from 
her waist and sought the handle of the door. 

Then with a long look be stepped out—but before he could close the 
door a tiny, trembling hand caught him, a sobbing voice breathed: 
“Clare!” and he was back. 

Then, straining her to his heart, pillowing her beautifal head upon 
his breast, kissing her sweet face and stroking her golden hair, he 
murmured,— 

“Oh, my darling, tell me, what does my Daisy-star say?" 

. And the girl whispered back: ‘* Yes.” 

And the little word rose and rose until it echoed to the star-angel in 
Heaven that wept with joy to hear it. 

Of course Clare could not go without telling old Dan of his great 
fortune, s0, still keeping Daisy’s arm within his, he returned to the 
little parlour. 

The old man was of course too delighted to hear the good news, 
and Clare left them and walked in the direction of the square. 

The old man whose duty it seemed to be to guard the seldom- 
opened portals touched the forehead wrinkled in the De Jerseys’ 
service when answering Clare’s summons, and was about to pass to 
his little room in the hali as silently, bat Clare stopped him, and 
asked him if his father was within. 

‘‘ He has not been out, sir, for some nights past,” replied the old 
man, “and is in bis own room, I believe, sir.” 

Clare thanked him, and, walking slowly up the broad staircase, 
knocked at the ¢oor of the dark study, which no one dared open when 
its owner was within. 

**Come in,” said his father’s voice, and Clare entered. 

Looking up from a mass of papers over which he was bending, Mr. 
De Jersey frowned as he saw who had entered, and in a voice harsh 
and cold, strainedly so, it seemed to Clare, said,— 

‘Is it you, Clare? Whatdo you want?” as if he had seen him 
the night before. 

Turning pale, Clare De Jersey was about to speak, when his father, 
who had noticed his sudden pallor, interrupted. 

‘Not a word of the matter you spoke of when last we talked 
together! That topic, Clare, must ever be a forbidden one!” 

“‘ Fear not, sir,” replied the youth. ‘‘I am little likely to dis- 
tress you with farther offers of a sympathy so plainly repugnant to 
you. Fear not either, sir, that I shall ever distress you by frequent 
speech or frequent visits. I come to-night, driven by my sense of 
hononr, which, with my pride, I inherit from my father.” 

With his head thrown back and his eyes sparkling the Clare De 
Jersey of to-night was a striking contrast to the one who pleaded on 
his knees some time back. 
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Mr. De Jersey bowed sternly, 

‘“* So be it, Clare,” he said, shading his eyes with his habitual re- 
serve. “Iam listening. First, perhaps you will tell me what secret 
business draws you from your home ? 

«* My home!” repeated the youth, in a sad undertone, then aloud : 
‘‘ It is of that basiness I would speak, sir,"’ he eaid; then, suddenly 
looking down, his face flashing redly, he said, in a husky voice: 
** Father, be generous; I am in love!” 

** In love!’ repeated Mr. De Jersey, turning his black eyes upon his 
son's downcast face. ‘‘ In love, and—Clare, tell me all.” 

‘* There is little to tell, sir,’’ be said, calmly. ‘A month ago I dis. 
covered an angel—your smile is like a frown, sir,but to me she is one 
of Heaven's angels, or her sweet face and nature belie her. I—I saw 
her in the street, mixing, poor gentle, Daisy, with the rough crowd. I 
took her to her humble home, found it as good and pure as she is, 
spoke of my love, won bers in return, and——” 

‘* Bilence, sir!’’ cried the father, in a voice like suppressed thunder. 
** Saw her in the streets ! Took her home—humble! Are you mad, 
sir, oramI dreaming? Who is this—this girl. of whom you rave?” 

‘* 1am not mad, sir, nor are you dreaming,” replied Clare, viewing 
the passion-white face before him with anxious eyes. She is all I 
have said and more, I love her with all my heart, I am working——” 

“T asked for no farther raving,” hissed Mr. De Jersey. ‘ Mad 
boy, tell me, who is she ?”’ 

“She's the daughter of a small tradesman,” began Clare, with 
evident reluctance. 

But before be could continue a endden cry of rage from his father, 
together with the ashy pallor of his face and the fierce light in his 
eyes, stopped him, 

** Silence!’ he cried, in a voice broken and hoarse with passion. 
“Speak not a word more! Shame on you, sir, to dishonour your 
name, my name, by such madness!” 

‘‘Dishonour!’’ repeated Clare. 

** Ay, dishononr,” snarled Mr. De Jersey, turning upon him with 
the glare of a tiger, ‘‘Think you I have worked and striven for 
this? Think you I will sit by and see the wealth I have toiled, 
schemed, and sinned—ay, sinned for—mad boy!” he hissed, seeing 
Clare start incredulously— sinned, I say, again a thousand times— 
to see the hard-got gold fill the pockets of a soullery-maid, an 
adventuress, a——”’ 

‘Silence !’’ cried Clare in his turn, his chest heaving with his 
indignation. ‘Silence, sir, in charity to yourself, whom you wrong 
by every word—not her, for such foul words cannot harm her more 
than mad can soilan angel. You call her this who never saw her— 
you—-you—ob, father, father, you shall judge for youraelf. To- 
morrow night I’ bring her here——"”’ 

‘* Dare——” cried Mr. De Jersey. 

** Ay, dare,” replied Clare. ‘I'll bring her here to-morrow night 
so that you may recall your words. I'll marry her next day, and see 
your face no more.”’ 

Almost bursting with passion, he struck the table with his clenched 


st. : 

The father looked at the white, set face of his son and was silent 
for a moment, then, standing up and resting one hand on the table, 
said,— 

*« 30, Clare De Jersey, you defy me. Now listen. You asked me 
some nights back to give you my confidence, I refused, and wisely. 
Now I comply that you may see what black shadow it is hangs over 
your father and yourself—ay, the very house iteelf. You know 
nothing of your early history save that this house has been your 
home, riches have been at your command since you were born. 
Listen how these riches came to you. There was once a noble house 
and two brothers—the elder a weak, simple-minded man, with faw 
ideas beyond his books ; the younger a passionate, restless, ambitions 
being, with a mind grasping everything. The noble name, the 
wealth of the house were held by the elder brother, the younger 
thirsted for them. The one weak and simple, and the other passion- 
ate and avaricious—can you guess the rest? Ay, by scheme, boy, by 
violence, the one drove the elder from the face of the earth, clasping 
his only child in his arms, to avoid a madman’s doom, and reigned 
in his stead.” Thus far the father proceeded in cold, measured 
tones, the son gazing with a half-incredulous, balf. bewildered, terror 
on his set face. ‘‘ The elder brother,’’ continned Mr. De Jersey, 
‘‘was your uncle, the younger J, your father. I hunted him down 
one Christmas Eve, left him grovelling in the snow, clasping his brat 
in his arms; left him there to die or to fly in terror from the land 
that held his brother!" 

‘Oh, horror, horror!" cried the youth, “AmImad? Am I 
dreaming ?"’ 

*‘ Ay, to think to reward my toils by such a base return!” hissed 
the father, ‘“ You know all. Now go. If you still are mad think 
whether I who stopped at nothing to win the wealth for you will 
stop at anything to revenge myself for your disobedience.” 

For several minutes be remained silent, his head bowed in his 
hands; then, rising, he said in a determined voice,— 

* Notwithetanding all, father, I will keep my word. To-morrow 
I will bring her, that you may see I marry no euch horror as you 
call her, end then we part for ever.” 

«The peril be your own,” was the stern reply. 





CHAPTER IV, 

Asif in a dream Clare De Jersey lived through the next day, 
Scarcely possible did it seem thas his father’s confession could be 
anything but the revelation of a monomaniac, bat through all the 
tossings of his bewildered mind the youth determined to bring hig 
love face to face with his stern parent, and was resolved to carr 
out his whole purpose in marrying her, and seeing his unnatural 
father no more. 

Stowly as the Christmas Eve seemed to drag on it passed, and at 
night he repaired to the humble little chandler's shop, which to him 
was dearer than his wealthy home; bat he was resolved to keep hia 
word. 

He easily won a promise from Daisy to accompany him to hia 
old home, and on their way to the gloomy house spoke but once, 

“‘ Daisy,” he said, ‘‘ you love me?” 

A pressure of the little hand was the only answer. 

“You trust in me, too, Daisy, and know I would not give you 
pain unnecessarily ?” 

“ Yes, Clare,”’ she whiepered. 

“Daisy, 1 am going to try your love, and your patience. You will 
be strong and brave?”’ 

‘I will be anything for you, Clare,” she replied, breathlessly. 

Then they went on until the house was reached. The young girl 
looked up at the mansion in wonder. 

‘+ Was this——?” 

“Yes, my darling, this was my home. Let us knock.” 

The door was opened and they paseed in, the girl trembling, but, 
true to her promise, silent and unhesitating. 

‘‘ Tell your master Iam waiting in tae drawing-room,” he said, 
and still holding Daisy's urm in his he passed into the large saloon. 

Five minutes passed, Daisy looking round the room and up at her 
lover’s form and gloomy face with wonder and fear. 

Then a footstep was heard, and Mr. De Jersey entered. 

Daisy shrank back from bis gleamiag eyes, but Clare took her by 
the hand, and throwing back his head, said,— 

‘‘ She is here, sir! Look in her face and tell me if she is unworthy 
to be your daughter?” 

Mr. De Jersey uttered a harsh laugh. and turned away ; but aud- 
denly, as if awed by some unknown influence, turned and looked at 
the shuddering girl. 

As he did so a change came over his face, and with a low ory he 
strode a step forward. 

At that instant a loud knock was heard at the door, and the sound 
of harried footsteps came along the hall. The drawing-room door 
was wide open, and Mr, Daniel Littleboy, followed by a distinguished. 
looking elderly man, rushed into the room. 

** Daisy ! Daisy! ’’ shouted old Dan. 

** My child, my child! ’’ echoed the stranger. 
too late, not too late!”’ 

*Mr. De Jersey turned sharply round at the sound of the voice, 
stared with startled eyes at the stern, dignified face, and uttering 
a piercing shriek fell upon tbe ground. 

Clare was on his knees beside him in an instant, bat before he 
could touch the prostrate form it had raised itself on one arm, and 
pointing to where the young girl lay senseless in the arms of the 
new-comer, gasped,— 

* Brother! brother! ” and fell back dead, with the blood of a rup- 
tured blood- vessel streaming over his breast. 

* * * 


“Oh, Heaven! not 
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What need is there to tell the reader how Clare, rising stupefied 
to his feet, found that the man who had falien in the streets on 
Christmas Eve, twenty years before, was Daisy's father, who had 
watched over his daughter in secret all these years, through terror 
of the brother who had aoted like a veritable Cain to him. 

All this was told him, both by old Dan and the happy father him- 
self; but it was not perhaps until weeks after, when he led his 
cousin, the beiress to the De Jersey wealth—once simple Daisy—to 
the altar as his bride, that he could understand how noble had been 
the father's love, and how terrible the brother's crime. 

When the next Christmas came roaond with its frost and snow, & 
happy group was gathered round the hoge fireside of the house in 
Cornwall, which, no longer bleak and gloomy, was the home of Clare 
and Duisy De Jersey. : 

At the table are two old men—one weak and delicate, the other & 
strong, white.haired old map, who is mixing « bowl of punch, and 
chatting in a cheery voice to the old lady who, though dressed in silks 
and sutins, is still the sweet-faced old lady who used to cook mutton 
cutlets so admirably at No. 27, Great Sooram-street, 

And now, as the mixture is completed, the door swings open, anda 
tall, handsome-looking gentleman enterr. 

* Ab! ah!” he cries, looking at them with a amile of love and joy. 
“All bere warm and snug. Well, bere’s some game,” throwing & 
heavy bag upon the table; ‘‘and, what's better, here’s some punch.” 

And, with a ringing laugh, Clure De Jersey catches up a tumbler 
of the steaming beverage, und, raising it above his head, says,— 

“ Daisy, my darling! little Daisy, my flower-blossom! father !’— 
for so he calls George De Jersey—* and Dan, and the old lady—here’s 
love to you all! A Merry Christmas and a Huppy New Year!” 

[THE END. ] 
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